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Progrefs  of  Men  in  Society. 


SKETCH  IX. 

Military  Branch  of  Government . 

DURING  the  infancy  of  a  nation, 
every  member  depends  on  his 
own  induftry  for  procuring  the 
neceffaries  of  life :  he  is  his  own 
mafon,  his  own  tailor,  his  own  phyflcian; 
and  on  himfelf  he  chiefly  relies  for  offence 
as  well  as  defence.  Every  favage  can  fay, 
what  few  beggars  among  us  can  fay,  0m~ 
fua  meet  me  cum  porto ;  and  hence  the  apti- 
\  ol.  III.  A  tude 
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tude  of  a  favage  for  war,  which  makes 
little  alteration  in  his  manner  of  living.  In 
early  times  accordingly,  the  men  were  all 
warriors,  and  every  known  art  was  exer- 
cifed  by  women ;  which  continues  to  be 
the  cafe  of  American  favages.  And  even 
after  arts  were  fo  much  improved  as  to  be 
exercifed  by  men,  none  who  could  bear 
arms  were  exempted  from  war.  In  feudal 
governments,  the  military  fpirit  was  car¬ 
ried  to  a  great  height :  all  gentlemen  were 
foldiers  by  profellion ;  and  every  other  art 
was  defpifed,  as  low,  if  not  contemptible. 

Even  in  the  unnatural  Hate  of  the  feu¬ 
dal  fyftem,  arts  made  fome  progrefs,  not 
excepting  thofe  for  amufement ;  and  many 
conveniences,  formerly  unknown,  became 
neceffary  to  comfortable  living.  A  man 
accuftomed  to  manifold  conveniencies, 
cannot  bear  with  patience  to  be  deprived 
of  them :  he  hates  war,  and  clings  to  the 
fweets  of  peace.  Hence  the  neceflity  of  a 
military  eilablifhment,  hardening  men  by 
drift  difcipline  to  endure  the  fatigues  of 
war.  By  a  handing  army,  war  is  carried 
on  more  regularly  and  fcientifically  than 
in  a  feudal  government ;  but  as  it  is  car¬ 
ried  on  with  infinitely  greater  expence,  na¬ 
tions 
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tions  are  more  referved  in  declaring  war 
than  formerly.  Long  experience  has  at 
the  fame  time  made  it  evident,  that  a  na¬ 
tion  feldom  gains  by  war ;  and  that  agri¬ 
culture,  manufactures,  and  commerce, 
are  the  only  folid  foundations  of  power 
and  grandeur.  Thefe  arts  accordingly 
have  become  the  chief  objeCts  of  European 
governments,  and  the  only  rational  caufes 
of  war.  Among  the  warlike  nations  of 
Greece  and  Italy,  how  would  it  have 
founded,  that  their  effeminate  dependents 
would  employ  foldiers  by  profeffion  to 
fight  their  battles  !  And  yet  this  is  una¬ 
voidable  in  every  country  where  arts  and 
manufactures  flouriih ;  which,  requiring 
little  exercife,  tend  to  enervate  the  body, 
and  of  courfe  the  mind.  Gain,  at  the 
fame  time,  being  the  foie  obj cct  of  in- 
duftry,  advances  felfifhnefs  to  be  the  ru¬ 
ling  pafhon,  and  brings  on  a  timid  anxiety 
about  property  and  felf-prefervation.  Cy¬ 
rus,  th  o’  enflamed  with  refentment  a  gain  ft 
the  Lydians  for  revoking,  liftened  to  the 
xollowing  advice,  offered  by  Croefus,  their 
former  King.  “  O  Cyrus,  deftroy  not 
Sardis,  an  ancient  city,  famous  for  arts 
*'  SIfd  arms;  but,  pardoning  what  is  paft, 

A  a  “  demand 
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“  demand  all  their  arms,  encourage  lu¬ 
xury,  and  exhort  them  to  indrudt  their 
children  in  every  art  of  gainful  com¬ 
merce.  You  will  foon  fee,  O  King,  that 
indead  of  men,  they  will  be  women.” 
The  Arabians,  a  brave  and  generous  people, 
conquered  Spain  ;  and  drove  into  the  in- 
acceffible  mountains  of  Bifcay  and  Aduria, 
the  few  natives  who  flood  out.  When  no 
longer  an  enemy  appeared,  they  turned 
their  fwords  into  ploughfhares,  and  be¬ 
came  a  rich  and  flourifhing  nation.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  hardened 
by  poverty  and  fituation,  ventured,  after 
a  long  interval,  to  peep  out  from  their 
flrong  holds,  and  to  lie  in  wait  for  drag¬ 
gling  parties.  Finding  themfelves  now  a 
match  for  a  people,  whom  opulence  had 
betrayed  to  luxury,  and  the  arts  of  peace  to 
cowardice;  they  took  courage  to  difplay 
their  banners  in  the  open  field  ;  and  after 
many  military  atchievemcnts,  fucceeded 
in  reconquering  Spain.  The  Scots,  in¬ 
habiting  the  mountainous  parts  of  Cale¬ 
donia,  were  an  overmatch  for  the  Pidls, 
who  occupied  the  fertile  plains,  and  at  lad 
fubdued  them  *. 

*  See  the  note  on  the  following  page. 

Benjamin 
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Benjamin  de  Tudele,  a  Spanifh  Jew, 
who  wrote  in  the  twelfth  century,  ob- 
ferves,  that  by  luxury  and  effeminacy  the 
Greeks  had  contracted  a  degree  of  foftnefs, 
more  proper  for  women  than  for  men ; 
and  that  the  Greek  Emperor  was  reduced 
to  the  neceflity  of  employing  mercenary 
troops,  to  defend  his  country  againft  the 
Turks.  In  the  year  1453,  the  city  of 
Conftantinople,  defended  by  a  garrifon 
not  exceeding  6000  men,  was  befieged  by 
the  Turks,  and  reduced  to  extremity ;  yet 

A  note  referred  to  in  the  preceding  page . 

*  Before  the  time  that  all  Scotland  was  brought 
under  one  king,  the  highlanders,  divided  into  tribes 
or  clans,  made  war  upon  each  other  ;  and  conti¬ 
nued  the  fame  practice  irregularly  many  ages  after 
they  fubmitted  to  the  king  of  Scotland.  Open  war 
was  reprefled,  but  it  went  on  privately  by  depreda¬ 
tions  and  reprifals.  The  clan-fpirit  was  much  de- 
prefTed  by  their  bad  fuccefs  in  the  rebellion  1715; 
and  totally  crulhed  by  the  like  bad  fuccefs  in  the  re¬ 
bellion  1745.  The  mildnefs  with  which  the  high¬ 
landers  have  been  treated  of  late,  and  the  pains  that 
have  been  taken  to  introduce  induflry  among  them, 
have  totally  extirpated  depredations  and  reprifals, 
and  have  rendered  them  the  mod:  peaceable  people 
in  Scotland ;  but  have  at  the  fame  time  reduced 
their  military  fpirit  to  a  low  ebb.  To  train  them 
for  war,  military  difcipline  has  now  become  no  leli 
neceffary  than  to  others, 

not 
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not  a  fingle  inhabitant  had  courage  to  take 
ai  ms,  all  waiting  with  torpid  defpondence 
the  hour  of  utter  extirpation.  Venice, 
Genoa,  and  other  fmall  Italian  dates,  be¬ 
came  fo  effeminate  by  long  and  fuccefsful 
commerce,  that  not  a  citizen  ever  thought 
of  ferving  in  the  army;  which  obliged 
them  to  employ  mercenaries,  officers  as 
well  as  private  men.  Thefe  mercenaries 
at  fird,  fought  confcientioufiy  for  their 
pay ;  but  reflecting,  that  the  vidtors  were 
no  better  paid  than  the  vanquilhed,  they 
learned  to  play  booty.  In  a  battle  parti¬ 
cularly  between  the  Pifans  and  Florentines, 

jp 

which  laded  from  fun-rifing  to  fun-fet- 
ting,  there  was  but  a  fingle  man  lofl, 
who,  having  accidentally  fallen  from  his 
horfe,  was  trodden  under  foot.  Men  at 
that  time  fought  on  horfeback,  covered 
with  iron  from  head  to  heel.  Machiavel 
mentions  a  battle  between  the  Florentines 
and  Venetians  which  laded  half  a  day, 
neither  party  giving  ground  ;  fome  horfes 
wounded,  not  a  man  flam.  Fie  ob/erves, 
that  fuch  cowardice  and  diforder  was  in 
the  armies  of  thofe  times,  that  the  turn¬ 
ing  of  a  fingle  horfe  either  to  charge  or 
retreat,  would  have  decided  a  battle. 

Charles 
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Charles  VIII.  of  France,  when  he  invaded 
Italy  anno  1498,  underftood  not  fuch  mock 
battles ;  and  his  men  were  held  to  be 
devils  incarnate,  who  feemed  to  take  de¬ 
light  in  fhedding  human  blood.  The 
Dutch,  who  for  many  years  have  been 
reduced  to  mercenary  troops,  are  more  in¬ 
debted  to  the  mutual  jealoufy  of  their 
neighbours  for  their  independence,  than 
to  their  own  army.  In  the  year  1672, 
Lewis  of  France  invaded  Holland,  and  in 
forty  days  took  forty  walled  towns.  That 
country  was  faved,  not  by  its  army,  but 
by  being  laid  under  water.  Froft,  which 
is  ufaal  at  that  feafon,  would  have  put  an 
end  to  the  feven  United  Provinces. 

The  fmall  principality  of  Palmyra  is  the 
only  inftance  known  in  hiftory,  where 
the  military  fpirit  was  not  enervated  by 
opulence.  Pliny  defcribes  that  country  as 
extremely  pleafant,  and  bleffed  with  plenty 
of  fprings,  tho’  furrounded  with  dry  and 
fandy  deferts.  The  commerce  of  the  In¬ 
dies  was  at  that  time  carried  on  by  land  ; 
and  the  city  of  Palmyra  was  the  centre  of 
that  commerce  between  the  F,aft  and  the 
Weft.  Its  territory  being  very  fmall,  little 
snore  than  fufhcicnt  for  villas  and  plea¬ 
sure- 
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fure-grounds,  the  inhabitants,  like  thofe 
of  Hamburgh,  had  no  way  to  employ 
their  riches  for  profit  but  in  trade.  At 
the  fame  time,  being  fituated  between  the 
two  mighty  empires  of  Rome  and  Parthia; 
it  required  great  addrefs  and  the  moil  af- 
fiduous  military  difcipline,  to  guard  it 
from  being  fwallowed  up  by  the  one  or 
the  other.  1  his  ticklifh  fituation  prefer¬ 
red  the  inhabitants  from  luxury  and  ef¬ 
feminacy,  the  ufual  concomitants  of  riches. 
Their  fuperfluous  wealth  was  laid  out  on 
magnificent  buildings,  and  on  embellifh- 
ing  their  country-feats.  The  fine  arts 
were  among  them  carried  to  a  high  degree 
of  perfection.  The  famous  Zenobia,  their 
Queen,  being  led  captive  to  Rome  after 
being  deprived  of  her  dominions,  was  ad¬ 
mired  and  celebrated  for  fpirit,  for  learn¬ 
ing.  and  for  an  exquifite  tafle  in  the  fine 
arts. 

Thus,  by  accumulating  wealth,  a  ma¬ 
nufacturing  and  commercial  people  be¬ 
come  a  tempting  objeCt  for  conqueft;  and 
by  effeminacy  become  an  eafy  conqueft. 
The  military  fpirit  feems  to  be  at  a  low 
ebb  in  Britain :  will  no  phantom  appear, 
even  in  a  dream,  to  difturb  our  downy 

reft? 
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reft  ?  Formerly,  •  plenty  of  corn  in  the 
temperate  regions  of  Europe  and  Alia, 
proved  a  tempting  bait  to  northern  favages 
who  wanted  bread  :  have  we  no  caufe  to 
dread  a  fimilar  fate  from  fome  warlike 
neighbour,  impelled  by  hunger,  or  by 
ambition,  to  extend  his  dominions  ?  The 
difficulty  of  providing  for  defence,  confid¬ 
ent  with  induftry,  has  produced  a  general 
opinion  among  political  writers,  that  a 
nation,  to  preferve  its  military  fpirit,  muft: 
give  up  induftry ;  and  to  preferve  indu- 
Itry,  muft  give  up  a  military  fpirit.  In 
the  former  cafe,  we  are  fecure  againft  any 
invader :  in  the  latter,  we  lie  open  to  eve¬ 
ry  invader.  A  military  plan  that  would 
fecure  us  againft;  enemies,  without  hurt¬ 
ing  our  induftry  and  manufactures,  would 
be  a  rich  prefent  to  Britain.  That  fuch  a 
plan  is  poffible,  will  appear  from  what 
follows  j  tho’  I  am  far  from  hoping  that 
it  will  meet  with  univerfal  approbation. 
To  prepare  the  reader,  I  fliall  premife  an 
account  of  the  different  military  efta- 
blifhments  that  exift,  and  have  exifted,  in 
Europe,  with  the  advantages  and  difad- 
vantages  of  each.  In  examining  thefe, 
who  knows  whether  fome  hint  may  not 
Vol.  III.  B  occur 
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occur  of  a  plan  more  perfect  than  any  of 

them. 

i  lie  m o ft  illuftrious  military  eftablifh- 
ment  of  antiquity  is  that  of  the  Romans, 
by  which  they  fubdued  almoft  all  the 
known  world.  The  citizens  of  Rome  were 
all  of  them  foldiers  :  they  lived  upon  their 
pay  when  in  the  field ;  but  if  they  hap¬ 
pened  not  to  be  fuccefsful  in  plundering, 
they  ftarved. at  home.  An  annual  diftri- 
bution  of  corn  among  them,  became  ne- 
ceffary  ;  which  in  eftebt  correfponded  to 
the  halfpay  of  our  officers.  It  is  believed, 
that  fuch  a  conftitution  would  not  be  ad¬ 
opted  by  any  modern  Rate.  It  was  a 
forc’d  conftitution  ;  contrary  to  nature, 
which  gives  different  difpofitions  to  men, 
in  order  to  fupply  hands  for  every  necef- 
fary  art.  It  was  a  hazardous  conftitution, 
having  no  medium  between  univerfal  con- 
queft  and  wretched  flavery.  Had  the 
Gauls  who  conquered  Rome,  entertained 
any  view  but  of  plunder,  Rome  would  ne¬ 
ver  have  been  heard  of.  It  was  on  the 
brink  of  ruin  in  the  war  with  Hannibal. 
What  would  have  happened  had  Hanni¬ 
bal  been  victorious  ?  It  is  eafy  to  judge, 
by  comparing  it  with  Carthage.  Car¬ 
thage 
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thage  was  a  commercial  flate,  the  people 
all  employ’d  in  arts,  manufactures,  and 
navigation.  The  Carthaginians  were  fub- 
dued;  but  they  could  not  be  reduced  to 
extremity,  while  they  had  accefs  to  the 
fea.  In  fact,  they  profpered  lo  much  by 
commerce,  even  after  they  were  fubdued, 
as  to  raife  jealoufy  in  their  matters ;  who 
thought  themfelves  not  fee ure  while  a 
houfe  remained  in  Carthage.  On  the 
other  hand,  what  refource  for  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Rome,  had  they  been  fubdued  ? 
They  mult  have  perilhed  by  hunger  ;  for 
they  could  not  work.  In  a  word,  ancient 
Rome  refembles  a  gametter  who  ventures 
all  upon  one  decifive  throw  :  if  lie  lofe,  he 
is  undone. 

I  take  it  for  granted,  that  our  feudal 
fyftem  will  not  have  a  fugle  vote.  It  was 
a  fyftem  that  led  to  confufion  and  anar¬ 
chy,  as  little  fitted  for  war  as  for  peace. 
And  as  for  mercenary  troops,  it  is  unne- 
cefiary  to  bring  them  again  into  the  field, 
after  what  is  faid  of  them  above. 

The  only  remaining  forms  that  merit 
attention,  are  a  Handing  army,  and  a  mi¬ 
litia  ;  which  I  fhall  examine  in  their  or- 
der,  with  the  objections  that  lie  againft 
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each.  The  firft  Handing  army  in  modern 
times  was  eHablilhed  by  Charles  VII.  of 
France,  on  a  very  imperfedl  plan.  He 
began  with  a  body  of  cavalry  termed  com¬ 
panies  of  ordonnance.  And  as  for  infantry, 
he,  anno  1448,  appointed  each  parifli  to 
furnifh  an  archer :  thele  were  termed 
franc-archers ,  becaule  they  were  exempted 
from  all  taxes.  This  little  army  was  in¬ 
tended  for  reftoring  peace  and  order  at 
home,  not  for  didurbing  neighbouring 
Hates.  The  King  had  been  forc’d  into 
many  perilous  wars,  lome  of  them  for  re- 
Hraining  the  turbulent  fpirit  of  his  vaflals, 
and  moll  of  them  for  defending  his  crown 
againH  an  ambitious  adverfary,  Henry  V. 
of  England.  As  thefe  wars  were  carried 
on  in  the  feudal  mode,  the  foldiers,  who 
had  no  pay,  could  not  be  redrained  from 
plundering;  and  inveterate  praiflice  ren¬ 
dered  them  equally  licentious  in  peace  and 
in  war.  Charles,  to  leave  no  pretext  for 
free  quarters,  laid  upon  his  fubjedls  a 
Email  tax,  no  more  than  fufficient  for  re¬ 
gular  pay  to  his  little  army  K 

FirH 

*  This  was  the  firft  tax  impofed  in  France  with¬ 
out  confent  of  the  three  eftates :  and,  however,  un- 

conftitutior.aL 
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Firft  attempts  are  commonly  crude  and 
defective.  The  franc-archers,  difperfed 
one  by  one  in  different  villages,  and  never 
collected  but  in  time  of  adtion,  could  not 
eafily  be  brought  under  regular  difcipline : 
in  the  field,  they  difplay’d  nothing  but  vi¬ 
cious  habits,  a  fpirit  of  lazinefs,  of  difor- 
der,  and  of  pilfering.  Neither  in  peace 
were  they  of  any  ufe  :  their  charadter  of 
foldier  made  them  defpife  agriculture, 
without  being  qualified  for  war:  in  the 
army  they  were  no  better  than  peafants  : 
at  the  plough,  no  better  than  idle  foldiers. 
But  in  the  hands  of  a  monarch,  a  Handing 
army  is  an  inftrument  of  power,  too  va¬ 
luable  ever  to  be  abandoned :  if  one  fove- 

conftitutional,  it  occafloned  not  the  flighted  mur¬ 
mur,  becaufe  its  vifible  good  tendency  reconciled  all 
the  world  to  it*  Charles,  befide,  was  a  favourite  of  * 
his  people ;  and  juftly,  as  he  fhewed  by  every  a£t 
his  affection  for  them.  Had  our  flrft  Charles  been 
fuch  a  favourite,  who  knows  whether  the  taxes  he 
impofed  without  confent  of  parliament,  would  have 

met  with  any  oppofition?  Such  taxes  would  have 

* 

become  cuftomary,  as  in  France  ;  and  a  limited 
monarchy  wornd,  as  in  France,  have  become  abfo- 
lur.c.  Governments,  like  men,  are  liable  to  many 
revolutions:  we  remain,  it  is  true,  a  free  people  \ 
bm  for  that  blefling  we  are  perhaps  more  indebted 
to  ioittme,  than  to  patriotic  vigilance. 

reign 
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reign  entertain  inch  an  army,  others  in 
felf-defence  mud  follow.  Standing  armies 
are  now  eftablifhed  in  every  European 
ftate,  and  are  brought  to  a  competent 
degree  of  perfection. 

This  new  inftrument  of  government, 
has  produced  a  furprifing  change  in  man¬ 
ners.  We  now  rely  on  a  handing  army, 
for  defence  as  well  as  offence :  none  but 
thofe  who  are  trained  to  war,  ever  think 
of  handling  arms,  or  even  of  defending 
themfelves  againft  an  enemy:  our  people 
have  become  altogether  effeminate,  terri¬ 
fied  at  the  very  fight  of  a  hoftile  weapon. 
It  is  true,  they  are  not  the  lefs  qualified 
for  the  arts  of  peace;  and  if  manufactu¬ 
rers  be  protected  from  being  obliged  to 
ferve  in  the  army,  1  difcover  not  any  in¬ 
compatibility  between  a  Handing  army 
and  the  higheft  induftry.  Hufbandmen 
at  the  fame  time  make  the  beft  foldiers :  a 
military  fpirit  in  the  lower  claffes  arifes 
from  bodily  ftrength,  and  from  affection 
to  their  natal  foil.  Both  are  eminent  in 
the  hufbandman :  conftant  exercife  in  the 
open  air  renders  him  hardy  and  robuft; 
and  fondnefs  for  the  place  where  he  finds 
comfort  and  plenty,  attaches  him  to  his 

country 
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country  in  general  *.  An  artifl  or  manu¬ 
facturer,  on  the  contrary,  is  attached  to 
no  country  but  where  he  finds  the  belt 
bread ;  and  a  fedentary  life,  enervating 
his  body,  renders  him  pufillahimous.  For 
thefe  reafons,  among  many,  agriculture 
ought  to  be  honoured  and  cherifhed  a- 
bove  all  other  arts.  It  is  not  only  a  fine 

preparation 

*  Nunquam  credo  potuifle  dubitari,  aptiorem 
armis  rufticam  plebem,  quse  tub  tlivo  ec  in  labors 
mitritur;  folis  patiens /,  umbrae  negligent  ;  balnea- 
rum  nefcia  ;  deliciarum  ignara  ;  fimplicis  animi  ; 
parvo  contenta;  duratis  ad  omnem  laborum  tole- 
rantiam  membris:  cui  geftare  ferrum,  foflam  du- 
cere,  onus  ferre,  confuetudo  de  rure  eft.  Nec  in- 
Aiciandum  eft,  poll  urbem  conditam,  Romanos  cjc 
civitate  profeftos  temper  ad  bellum:  fed  tunc  nullis 
voluptatibus,  nullis  deliciis  frangebantur.  Sudorem 
curl  u  et  cam  pc  ft  1  i  exercitio  collegium  nando  juven* 
tus  abluebat  in  Tybere.  Idem  bellator,  idem  agri- 
coia,  genera  tantum.  mutabat  armorum.  Vegetius , 
Dc,  i  c  mint  art ,  /.  i,  cup,  3. —  [V/2  Englijh  thus  :  1 

“  believe  it  was  never  doubted,  that  the  country- 
“  labourers  were,  of  all  others,  the  beft  foldiers. 
Inured  to  the  open  air,  and  habitual  toil,  fub- 
jeeled  to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  ignorant 
of  the  ufe  of  the  bath,  or  any  of  the  luxuries  of 
“  life,  contented  with  bare  neceffaries,  there  was 
no  ieverity  in  any  change  they  could  make:  their 
“  limbs,  accuftomed  to  the  ufe  of  the  fpade  and 
plough,  and  habituated  to  burden,  were  capable 

“  of 
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preparation  for  war,  by  breeding  men  who 
love  their  country,  and  whom  labour  and 
fobriety  qualify  for  being  foldiers  ;  but  is 
alfo  the  beft  foundation  for  commerce,  by 
furnifhing  both  food  and  materials  to  the 
induftrious. 

But  feveral  objections  occur  againft  a 
Handing  army,  that  call  aloud  for  a  better 
model  than  has  hitherto  been  eftabliihed, 
at  leaft  in  Britain.  The  fubjecl  is  inter- 
efting,  and  I  hope  for  attention  from  eve¬ 
ry  man  who  loves  his  country.  During 
the  vigour  of  the  feudal  iyftem,  which 
made  every  land-proprietor  a  loldier,  every 
inch  of  ground  was  tenacioufly  difputed 
with  an  invader:  and  while  a  fovereign 
retained  any  part  of  his  dominions,  he 
never  loft  hopes  of  recovering  the  whole. 
At  prefent,  we  rely  entirely  on  a  Handing 


of  the  utmoll  extremity  of  toil.  Indeed,  in  the 
earliefl  ages  of  the  commonwealth,  while  the  city 
was  in  her  infancy,  the  citizens  marched  out  from 
the  town  to  the  field :  but  at  that  time  they  were 
not  enfeebled  by  pleafures,  nor  by  luxury :  The 
military  youth,  returning  from  their  exercife  and 
martial  fports,  plunged  into  the  Tyber  to  wafh 
off  the  fweat  and  dull  of  the  field.  The  warrior 
and  the  hufbandman  were  the  fame,  they  changed 
only  the  nature  of  their  arms.”] 
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army,  for  defence  as  well  as  offence ; 
which  has  reduced  every  nation  in  Europe 
to  a  precarious  ftate.  If  the  army  of  a 
nation  happen  to  be  defeated,  even  at  the 
moft  diftant  frontier,  there  is  little  refource 
againft  a  total  conqueft.  Compare  the 
hiftorv  of  Charles  VIE  with  that  of  Lewis 

J 

XIV.  Kings  of  France.  The  former,  tho’ 
driven  into  a  corner  by  Henry  V.  of  Eng¬ 
land,  was  however  far  from  yielding :  on 
the  contrary,  relying  on  the  military  fpirit 
of  his  people,  and  indefatigably  intent  on 
ftratagem  and  furprife,  he  recovered  all 

4 

he  had  loft.  When  Lewis  XIV.  fucceeded 
to  the  crown,  the  military  fpirit  of  the 
people  was  contracted  within  the  narrow 
fpan  of  a  Handing  army.  Behold  the  con- 
fequence.  That  ambitious  monarch,  ha¬ 
ving  provoked  his  neighbours  into  an  al¬ 
liance  againft  him,  had  no  refource  againft 
a  more  numerous  army,  but  to  purchafe 
peace  by  an  abandon  of  all  his  conquefts, 
upon  which  he  had  lavifhed  much  blood 
and  treafure  (a).  France  at  that  period 
contained  leveral  millions  capable  of  bear¬ 
ing  arms;  and  yet  was  not  in  a  condition 


{a)  Treaty  of  St  Geftrudenberg, 
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to  make  head  againfi  a  dilciplined  army  of 
70,000  men.  Poland,  which  continues 
upon  the  ancient  military  efiablilhment, 
wearied  out  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden ;  and 
had  done  the  fame  to  feveral  of  his  prede- 
ceflors.  But  Saxony,  defended  only  by  a 
Handing  army,  could  not  hold  out  a  fingle 
day  againft  the  prince  now  mentioned,  at 
the  head  of  a  greater  army.  Mercenary 
troops  are  a  defence  Hill  more  feeble,  a™ 
gainfl  troops  that  fight  for  glory,  or  for 
their  country.  Unhappy  was  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  a  Handing  army ;  which,  without 
being  any  Hrong  bulwark  againH  enemies, 
is  a  grievous  burden  on  the  people ;  and 
turns  daily  more  and  more  fo.  Lifien  to 
a  firft-rate  author  on  that  point.  “  Sitot 
44  qu’  un  etat  augmente  ce  qu’il  appelle 
“  fes  troupes,  les  autres  augmentent  les 
u  leurs ;  de  faqon  qu’on  ne  gagne  rien 
44  par-la  que  la  ruine  commune.  Chaque 
“  monarque  tient  fur  pied  toutes  les  ar- 
44  mees  qu’il  pourroit  avoir  fi  fes  peuples 
14  etoient  en  danger  d’  etre  exterminees; 
“  et  on  nomine  paix  cet  etat  d’efiort  de 
44  tous  centre  tons.  Nous  fommes  pau- 
44  vres  avec  les  richeffes  et  le  commerce  de 
M  tout  l’univefs ;  et  bientot  a  force  d’avoir 
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“  des  foldats,  nous  n’aurons  plus  que  des 
“  foldats,  et  nous  ferons  comine  de  Tar- 
“  tares  *  ( a ).” 

But  with  refped  to  Britain,  and  every 
free  nation,  there  is  an  obje&ion  Bill  more 
formidable;  which  is,  that  a  Banding  ar¬ 
my  is  dangerous  to  liberty.  It  avails  very 
little  to  be  fecure  againB  foreign  enemies, 
fuppofing  a  Banding  army  to  afford  fecu- 
rity,  if  wre  have  no  fecurity  againB  an  e- 
nemy  at  home.  If  a  warlike  king,  head¬ 
ing  bis  own  troops,  be  ambitious  to  ren¬ 
der  himfelf  abfolute,  there  are  no  means 
to  evade  the  impending  blow;  for  what 
avail  the  greateB  number  of  effeminate 

#  €C  As  fbon  as  one  hate  augments  the  number  of 
tc  its  troops,  the  neighbouring  hates  of  courfe  do 
“  the  fame  ;  fo  that  nothing  is  gained,  and  the  ef- 
f€  feci  is,  the  general  ruin.  Every  prince  keeps  as 
€C  many  armies  in  pay,  as  if  he  dreaded  the  exter- 
“  mination  of  his  people  from  a  foreign  invahon; 

<c  and  this  perpetual  ftruggle,  maintained  by  all  a- 
“  gainh  all,  is  termed  peace.  With  the  riches  and 
c<  commerce  of  the  whole  univerfe,  we  are  in  a  hate 
ic  of  poverty ;  and  by  thus  continually  augmenting 
u  our  troops,  we  fhall  foon  have  none  eife  but  fol- 
diers,  and  be  reduced  to  the  fame  fituation  as  the 
u  Tartars.” 

(a)  L’efprit  des  loix.  llv.  13,  chap.  17. 
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covrards  againft  a  difciplined  army,  devo- 
ted  to  their  prince,  and  ready  implicitly  to 
exec  ute  his  commands  ?  In  a  word,  by  re¬ 
lying  entirely  on  a  handing  army,  and  by 
ti  ufting  the  fword  in  the  hands  of  men 
who  abhor  the  reftraints  of  civil  law,  a 
iohd  foundation  is  laid  for  military  go¬ 
vernment.  Thus  a  handing  army  is  dan¬ 
gerous  to  liberty,  and  yet  no  fufficient 
bulwark  againft  powerful  neighbours. 

Deeply  fenfible  of  the  foregoing  objec¬ 
tions,  Harrington  propofes  a  militia  as  a 
remedy.  Every  male  between  eighteen  and 
thirty,  is  to  be  trained  to  military  exercifes, 
by  frequent  meetings,  where  the  youth  are 
excited  by  premiums  to  contend  in  run¬ 
ning,  wreftling.  lhooting  at  a  mark,  &c.  &c. 
But  Harrington  did  not  advert,  that  fuch 
meetings,  enflaming  the  military  fpirit, 
mu  ft  create  an  averfion  in  the  people  to 
dull  and  fatiguing  labour.  His  plan  evi¬ 
dently  is  inconfiftent  with  induftry  and 
manufactures :  it  would  be  fo  at  leaf;  in 
Britain.  An  unexceptionable  plan  it  would 
be,  were  defence  our  foie  objecft;  and  not 
the  Ids  fo  by  reducing  Britain  to  fuch  po¬ 
verty  as  fcarce  to  be  a  tempting  conqueft. 
Our  late  war  with  France  is  a  confpicuous 
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inftance  of  the  power  of  a  commercial 
ftate,  entire  in  its  credit;  a  power  that 
amaz’d  all  the  world,  and  ourfelves  no  lets 
than  others.  Politicians  begin  to  conflder 
Britain,  and  not  France,  to  be  the  formi¬ 
dable  power  that  threatens  univerfal  mo¬ 
narchy.  Had  Harrington’s  plan  been  ad¬ 
opted,  Britain  nuift  have  been  reduced  to 
a  level  with  Sweden  or  Denmark,  having 
no  ambition  but  to  draw  fubfidies  from  its 
more  potent  neighbours. 

In  Switzerland,  it  is  true,  boys  are, 
from  the  age  of  twelve,  exercifed  in  run¬ 
ning,  wreftling,  and  {hooting.  Every 
male  who  can  bear  arms  is  regimented, 
and  fubjedled  to  military  difcipline.  Here 
is  a  militia  in  perfe&ion  upon  Harring¬ 
ton’s  plan,  a  militia  neither  forc’d  nor 
mercenary  ;  invincible  when  fighting  for 
'  their  country.  And  as  the  Swifs  are  not 
an  idle  people,  we  learn  from  this  inftance, 
that  the  martial  fpirit  is  not  an  invincible 
obftrudlion  to  induftry.  But  the  original 
barrennefs  of  Switzerland,  compelled  the 
inhabitants  to  be  fober  and  induftrious  : 
and  induftry  hath  among  them  become  a 
fecond  nature ;  there  fcarcely  being  a  child 
above  fix  years  of  age  but  who  is  employ’d, 

not 
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not  excepting  children  of  opulent  families. 
England  differs  widely  in  the  nature  of  its 
foil,  and  of  its  people.  But  there  is  little 
occafion  to  infill  upon  that  difference  ;  as 
Switzerland  affords  no  clear  evidence,  that 
a  fpirit  of  induftry  is  perfedlly  compatible 
with  a  militia  :  the  Swifs,  it  is  true,  may 
be  termed  induftrious ;  but  their  induftry 
is  confined  to  neceffaries  and  convenien- 
cies :  they  are  lefs  ambitious  of  wealth 
than  of  military  glory ;  and  they  have 
few  arts  or  manufactures,  either  to  fup~ 
port  foreign  commerce,  or  to  excite  lu¬ 
xury. 

Fletcher  of  Salton’s  plan  of  a  militia, 

differs  little  from  that  of  Harrington. 

Three  camps  are  to  be  conftantly  kept  up 

in  England,  and  a  fourth  in  Scotland ; 

into  one  or  other  of  which,  every  man 

mull  enter  upon  completing  his  one  and 

twentieth  year.  In  thefe  camps,  the  art 

of  war  is  to  be  acquired  and  pra&ifed : 

thofe  who  can  maintain  themfelves  mull 

continue  there  two  years,  others  but  a 

fingle  year.  Secondly,  Thofe  who  have 

been  thus  educated,  fhall  for  ever  after 

have  fifty  yearly  meetings,  and  fhall  ex- 

ercife  four  hours  every  meeting.  It  is  not 

faid , 
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faid,  by  what  means  young  men  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  refort  to  the  camp ;  nor  is  any 
exception  mentioned  of  perfons  deftin’d 
for  the  church,  for  liberal  fciences,  or  for 
the  fine  arts.  The  weak  and  the  fickly 
mull:  be  exempted  ;  and  yet  no  regulation 
is  propofed  againft  thole  who  abfent  them- 
felves  on  a  falfe  pretext.  But  waving  thefe, 
the  capital  objection  againft  Harrington’s 
plan  ftrikes  equally  againft  Fletcher’s,  That 
by  routing  a  military  fpirit,  it  would  ali¬ 
enate  the  minds  of  our  people  from  arts 
and  manufactures,  and  from  conftant  and 
uniform  occupation.  The  author  himfelf 
remarks,  that  the  ufe  and  exercife  of  arms, 
would  make  the  youth  place  their  honour 
upon  that  art,  and  would  enflame  them 
with  love  of  military  glory  ;  not  advert¬ 
ing,  that  love  of  military  glory,  diffufed 
through  the  whole  mafs  of  the  people, 
would  unqualify  Britain  for  being  a  ma¬ 
nufacturing  and  commercial  country,  ren¬ 
dering  it  of  little  weight  or  confideration 
in  Europe. 

The  military  branch  is  effential  to  every 
fpecies  of  government :  The  Quakers  are 
the  only  people  who  ever  doubted  of  it. 
Is  it  not  then  mortifying,  that  a  capital 

branch 
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branch  of  government,  fhould  to  this  day 
remain  in  a  ftate  fo  imperfeCt  ?  One  would 
fufpeCl  fome  inherent  vice  in  the  nature 
of  government,  that  counteracts  every  ef¬ 
fort  of  genius  to  produce  a  more  perfeCt 
mode.  I  am  not  difpofed  to  admit  any 
fuch  defedt,  efpecially  in  an  article  effential 
to  the  well-being  of  fociety  ;  and  rather 
than  yield  to  the  charge,  I  venture  to  pro- 
pofe  the  following  plan,  even  at  the  ha¬ 
zard  of  being  thought  an  idle  projector. 
And  what  animates  me  greatly  to  make 
the  attempt,  is  a  firm  conviction  that  a 
military  and  an  induftrious  fpirit  are  of 
equal  importance  to  Britain ;  and  that  if 
either  of  them  be  loft,  we  are  undone. 
To  reconcile  thefe  feeming  antagonifts,  is 
my  chief  view  in  the  following  plan ;  to 
which  I  fhall  proceed,  after  paving  the 
way  by  fome  preliminary  confiderations. 

The  firft  is,  that  as  military  force  is  ef- 
fential  to  every  ftate,  no  man  is  exempted 
from  bearing  arms  for  his  country :  all  are 
bound  ;  becaufe  no  perfon  has  right  to  be 
exempted  more  than  another.  Were  any 
difference  to  be  made,  perfons  of  figure 
and  fortune  ought  firft  to  be  called  to  that 
fervice,  as  being  the  moft  interefted  in  the 

welfare 
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■welfare  of  their  country.  Liften  to  a  good 
foldier  delivering  his  opinion  on  that  fub- 
jedt.  “  Les  levees  qui  fe  font  par  fuper- 
“  cherie  font  tout  aufii  odieufes  ;  on  met 
“  de  l’argent  dans  la  pochette  d’un  hom- 
“  me,  et  on  lui  dit  qu’il  eft  foldat.  Celles 
“  qui  fe  font  par  force,  le  font  encore 
“  plus  :  c’eft  une  defolation  publique, 
u  dont  . '  bourgeois  et  1’habitant  ne  fe  fau- 
“  vent  qu’a  force  d’argent,  et  dont  le  fond 
“  eft  toujours  un  moyen  odieux.  Ne  vou- 
“  droit-il  pas  mieux  etabler,  par  une  lois 
ii  que  tout  homme,  de  quelque  condition 
“  qu’il  fut,  feroit  oblige  de  fervir  fon 
4t  prince  et  fa  patrie  pendant  cinq  ans  ? 

Cette  loi  ne  fjauroit  etre  defapprouvee, 
4‘  parce  qu’il  eft  naturel  et  jufte  que  les 
citoyens  s’emploient  pour  la  defenfe  de 
1  etat.  Cette  methode  de  lever  des  trou~ 
**  Pes  feroit  un  fond  inepuifable  de  belles 
t£  et  bonnes  recrues,  qui  ne  feroient  pas 
u  fujetes  a  deferter.  Ifon  fe  feroit  meme. 

‘  par  la  fuite,  un  honneur  et  un  devoir 
“  de  fervir  fa  tache.  Mais,  pour  y  par- 
venir,  il  faudroit  n’en  excepter  aucune 
“  condition,  etre  severe  fur  ce  point,  et 
“  s’attacher  a  faire  executer  cette  loi  de 
preference  aux  nobles  et  aux  riches. 
Vol.  III.  D  4‘  Perfonne 
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Perfonne  n’en  murmurerolt.  Alors  ceux 
qui  auroient  lervi  leur  temps,  verroient 
avec  mepris  ceux  qui  repugneroient  a 
cette  loi,  et  infenfiblement  on  fe  feroit 
un  honneur  tie  fervir  :  le  pauvre  bour¬ 
geois  feroit  confole  par  1’exarnple  du 
riche  ;  et  celui-ci  n’oferoit  ie  plaindre, 
voyant  fervir  le  noble  [a) 

Take 

(a)  Les  reveries  du  Corate  de  Saxe. 


*  u  The  method  of  inlifting  men,  by  putting  a 
trick,  upon  them,  is  fully  as  odious.  They  flip  a 
piece  of  money  into  a  man’s  pocket,  and  then  tel! 
him  he  is  a  foldier.  Inlifting  by  force  is  ftill  more 
odious.  It  is  a  public  calamity,  from  which  the 
citizen  has  no  means  of  faving  himfelf  but  by 
money  ;  and  it  is  consequently  the  word  of  all 
the  refources  of  government.  Would  it  not  be 
more  expedient  to  enaft  a  law,  obliging  every 
man,  whatever  be  his  rank,  to  ferve  his  King  and 
country  for  five  years  ?  This  law  could  not  be 
dilapproved  of,  becaufe  it  is  confident  both  with 
nature  and  juftice,  that  every  citizen  fhould  be 
employed  in  the  defence  of  the  date.  Here  would 
be  an  inexhauftible  fund  of  good  and  able  fol- 
diers,  who  would  not  be  apt  to  defert,  as  every 
man  would  reckon  it  both  his  honour  and  his 
duty  to  have  ferved  his  time.  But  to  effect  this, 
it  muft  be  a  fixed  principle.  That  there  fhall  be 
no  exception  of  ranks.  This  point  muft:  be  ri- 
goroufty  attended  to,  and  the  law  muft:  be  en¬ 
forced,  by  way  of  preference,  firft  among  the 
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Take  another  preliminary  confideration. 
While  there  were  any  remains  among  us 
of  a  martial  lpirit,  the  difficulty  was  not 
great  of  recruiting  the  army.  But  that 
talk  hath  of  late  years  become  trouble- 
fome ;  and  more  difagreeable  Hill  than 
troublefome,  by  the  neceffity  of  uling  de¬ 
ceitful  arts  for  trepanning  the  unwary 
youth.  Kor  are  fuch  arts  always  fucceff- 
ful :  in  our  late  war  with  France,  we  were 
neceffitated  to  give  up  even  the  appearance 
of  voluntary  fervice,  and  to  recruit  the 
army  on  the  folid  principle,  that  every 
man  fhould  fight  for  his  country;  the  ju- 
llices  of  peace  being  empowered  to  force 
into  the  fervice  fuch  as  could  be  belt  {'pa¬ 
red  from  civil  occupation.  If  a  fingle 
claule  had  been  added,  limiting  the  l'er- 
vice  to  five  or  feven  years,  the  meafur 
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€i  nobility  and  the  men  of  wealth.  There  would 
not  be  a  fingle  man  who  would  complain  of  it.  A 
perfon  who  had  ferved  his  time,  would  treat  with 
*f  contempt  another  who  fhould  fliow  reluctance  to 
“  comply  with  the  law;  and  thus,  by  degrees,  it 
c£  would  become  a  tafk  of  honour.  The  poor  citi- 
45  zen  would  be  comforted  and  infpirited  by  the  ex- 
ampte  of  his  rich  neighbour;  and  he  again  would 
c<  have  nothing  to  complain  of,  when  he  faw  that 
^  the  nobleman  was  not  exempted  from  fervice,” 
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■would  have  been  unexceptionable,  even  in 
a  land  of  liberty.  rIo  relieve  officers  of 
the  army  from  the  neceflity  of  pra&ifing 
deceitful  arts,  by  fubflituting  a  fair  and 
conftitutional  mode  of  recruiting  the  army, 
was  a  valuable  improvement.  It  was  of 
importance  with  refpedt  to  its  diredt  in¬ 
tendment;  but  of  much  greater,  with  re¬ 
flect  to  its  confequences.  One  of  the  few 
difadvantages  of  a  free  date,  is  licentiouf- 
nefs  in  the  common  people,  who  may- 
wallow  in  diforder  and  profligacy  without 
control,  if  they  but  refrain  from  grofs 
crimes,  punifhable  by  law.  Now,  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  me,  there  never  was  devifed  a 
plan  more  efficacious  for  reftoring  indu- 
flry  and  fobriety,  than  that  under  confl- 
deration.  Its  falutary  efFedls  were  confpi- 
cuous,  even  during  the  fhort  time  it  fub- 
fifted.  d’he  dread  of  being  forc’d  into  the 
fervice,  rendered  the  populace  peaceable 
and  orderly :  it  did  more  ;  it  rendered 
them  induflrious  in  order  to  conciliate  fa¬ 
vour.  The  moft  beneficial  difcoveries  have 
been  accidental :  without  having  any  view 
but  for  recruiting  the  army,  our  legifla- 
ture  Humbled  upon  an  excellent  plan  for 
reclaiming  the  idle  and  the  profligate ;  a 
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matter,  in  the  prefent  depravity  of  man¬ 
ners,  of  greater  importance  than  any  o- 
ther  that  concerns  the  police  of  Britain. 
A  perpetual  law  of  that  kind,  by  promo-? 
ting  induftrv,  would  prove  a  fovereign 
remedy  againll  mobs  and  riots,  difeafes  of 
a  free  (late,  full  of  people  and  of  manu¬ 
factures  *.  Why  were  the  foregoing  fta- 
tutes,  for  there  were  two  of  them,  limited 
to  a  temporary  exiftence  ?  There  is  not 
on  record  another  ftatute  better  intitled  to 
immortality. 

And  now  to  the  project,  which  after  all 
my  efforts  I  produce  with  trepidation ;  not 
from  any  doubt  of  its  folidity,  but  as  ill 
fuited  to  the  prefent  manners  of  this  i- 
fland.  To  hope  that  it  will  be  put  in 
practice,  would  indeed  be  highly  ridicu¬ 
lous  :  this  can  never  happen,  till  patrio- 
tifm  flourilh  more  in  Britain  than  it  has 

*  Several  late  mobs  in  the  fouth  of  England,  all 
of  them  on  pretext  of  fcarcity,  greatly  alarmed  the 
admimfhation.  .A.  ladf  was  dilcovered  by  a  private 
P c !  ion  {* Six-iueeks  tour  through  the  fouth  of  Ejig— 
land)  which  our  miniilers  ought  to  have  difeover- 
ed>  thar  thefe  mobs  conflantly  happened  where  wa- 
g<  weie  high  and  proviiions  low;  confequently 

that  they  were  occaitoned,  not  by  want,  butbywan- 
tonnefs. 
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done  for  fome  time  paft.  Suppofing  now 
an  army  of  60,000  men  to  be  fufficient  for 
Britain,  a  rationai  method  for  railing  fuch 
an  army,  were  there  no  (landing  forces, 
would  be,  that  land- proprietors,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  valued  rents,  lhould  fur- 
nidi  men  to  ferve  feven  years,  and  no 
longer  *.  But  as  it  would  be  no  lels  un¬ 
juft  than  imprudent,  to  difband  at  once 
our  prelent  army,  we  begin  with  mould¬ 
ing  gradually  the  old  army  into  the  new, 
by  filling  up  vacancies  with  men  bound  to 
ferve  feven  years  and  no  longer.  And  for 
railing  proper  men,  a  matter  of  much  de¬ 
licacy,  it  is  propofed,  that  in  every  fhire 
a  fpecial  commiflion  be  given  to  certain 
landholders  of  rank  and  figure,  to  raife 
recruits  out  of  the  lower  clalfes,  felecling 
always  thofe  who  are  the  lead  ufelul  at 
home. 

Second.  Thofe  who  claim  to  be  di (miff¬ 
ed  after  ferving  the  appointed  time,  fhall 
never  again  be  called  to  the  fervice,  ex- 

*  In  Denmark,  every  land-proprietor  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  rent,  is  obliged  to  furnifh  a  militia-man,  whom 
he  can  withdraw  at  pleafure  upon  fubftituting  an¬ 
other  ;  an  excellent  method  for  taming  the  peafants* 
and  for  rendering  them  induhrious. 
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cept  in  cafe  of  an  adlual  invafion.  They 
fliall  be  intitled  each  of  them  to  a  pre¬ 
mium  of  eight  or  ten  pounds,  for  ena¬ 
bling  them  to  follow  a  trade  or  calling, 
without  being  fubjedled  to  corporation- 
laws.  The  private  men  in  France  are  in- 
lifted  but  for  fix  years;  and  that  mode 
has  never  been  attended  with  any  incon¬ 
venience 

1 

1  hird.  With  refpedl  to  the  private  men, 
id  lenefs  mu  ft  be  totally  and  for  ever  ba- 
nilhed.  Supposing  three  months  yearly 
to  be  fufficient  for  military  difcipline;  the 
men,  during  the  reft;  of  the  year,  ought 
to  be  employ’d  upon  public  works,  form¬ 
ing  roads,  erecting  bridges,  making  rivers 
navigable,  clearing  harbours,  &c.  &c. 
Why  not  aifo  furnilh  men  for  half-pay  to 
private  undertakers  of  uieful  works  ?  And 
fuppofing  the  daily  pay  of  a  foldier  to  be 

*  hlad  the  plan  of  difcharging  foldiers  after  a 
lei  vice  Of  five  or  feven  years  been  early  adopted  by 
the  Emperors  of  Rome,  the  Pretorian  bands  would 
never  have  become  matters  of  the  Rate.  It  was  a 
giois  £11  or  to  keep  thefe  troops  always  on  foot 
without  change  of  members;  which  gave  them  a 
confidence  in  one  another,  to  unite  in  one  folid 
hod; ,  and  to  be  actuated  as  it  were  by  one  mind. 
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ten  pence,  it  would  greatly  encourage  ex- 
tenfive  improvements,  to  have  at  com¬ 
mand  a  number  of  (tout  fellows  under 
ftriCt  difcipline,  at  the  low  wages  of  five 
pence  a-day.  An  army  of  60,000  men 
thus  employ’d,  would  not  be  fo  expenfive 
to  the  public,  as  20,000  men  upon  the 
prefent  eftabli  (lament :  for  befide  the  mo¬ 
ney  contributed  by  private  undertakers, 
public  works  carried  on  bv  foldiers  would 
be  miferably  ill  contrived,  if  not  cheaply 
purchafed  with  their  pay  *. 

It  has  more  than  once  been  under  deli¬ 
beration,  whether  the  tolls  may  not  be 
added  to  the  public  revenue,  after  paying 
the  expence  of  keeping  the  turnpike-roads 
in  good  order.  But  as  minitters  frequent¬ 
ly  are  more  intent  upon  ferving  themfelves 
than  their  country,  it  may  happen  that 
the  tolls  will  be  levied  and  the  roads  ne¬ 
glected.  Upon  the  plan  here  propofed  of 
a  military  eftablifhment,  the  reparation  of 
the  roads  would  contribute  to  keep  the  fol- 

*  Taking  this  for  granted,  I  bring  only  into  the 
computation  the  pay  of  the  three  months  fpent  in 
military  difcipline  ;  and  the  calculation  is  very 
fimple,  the  pay  of  20,000  for  twelve  months  a- 
mounting  to  a  greater  fum  than  the  pay  of  60,000 
for  three  months. 
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diers  in  conftant  employment.  And  as  it 
•would  be  difficult  otherwife  to  find  con¬ 
ftant  exercife  for  threefcore  thoufand  men, 
no  minifter  furely,  for  the  fake  of  his  own 
character,  will  fufFer  men  in  government- 
pay  to  remain  idle,  when  they  can  be  em¬ 
ployed  fo  ufefully  for  the  public  fervice. 
Now,  were  a  law  made  permitting  no 
wheel-carriages  on  a  toll-road  that  require 
more  than  one  horfe,  it  would  leffen  won¬ 
derfully  the  expence  of  reparation.  Nor 
would  fuch  a  law  be  a  hardffiip,  as  goods 
can  be  carried  cheaper  that  way  than  in 
huge  waggons,  requiring  from  fix  to  ten 
horfes  («).  By  fuch  a  law  the  tolls  would 
make  a  capital  branch  of  the  public  reve¬ 
nue,  being  levied  without  any  deduction 
but  ror  carrying  gravel,  or  hones  where 
gravel  is  not  to  be  had. 

The  moh  important  branch  of  the  pro- 
jed,  is  what  regards  the  officers.  The  ne- 
ceffity  of  reviving  in  our  people  of  rank 
fome  military  fpirir,  will  be  acknowled¬ 
ged  by  every  perfon  of  reflection  ;  and  in 
that  view,  the  following  articles  are  pro- 
pofed.  Firh,  1  hat  there  be  two  daffies  of 

00  Gentleman  Farmer,  edition  fecond,  p.  4,'), 
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officers,  one  ferving  for  pay,  one  without 
pay.  .In  filling  up  every  vacant  office  of 
cornet  or  enfign,  the  latter  are  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  ;  but  in  progreffive  advancement, 
no  didincUon  is  to  be  made  between  the 
clafles.  An  officer  who  has  ferved  l'even 
years  without  pay,  may  retire  with  ho¬ 
nour. 

Second.  No  man  ffiall  be  privileged  to 
reprefent  a  county  in  parliament,  who  has 
not  ferved  feven  years  without  pay;  and, 
excepting  an  adlual  burgefs,  none  but 
thofe  who  have  performed  that  fervice, 
lhall  be  privileged  to  reprefent  a  borough. 
The  fame  qualification  fhall  be  neceffiary 
to  every  one  who  afpires  to  ferve  the  pu¬ 
blic  or  the  King  in  an  office  of  dignity; 
excepting  only  churchmen  and  lawyers 
with  regard  to  offices  in  their  rcfpective 
profeffions.  In  old  Rome,  none  were  ad¬ 
mitted  candidates  for  any  civil  employ¬ 
ment,  till  they  had  ferved  ten  years  in  the 
army. 

Third.  Officers  of  this  clafs  are  to  be 
exempted  from  the  taxes  impofed  on  land, 
coaches,  windows,  and  plate;  not  for  fa¬ 
ying  a  trifling  fum,  but  as  a  mark  of  di- 
flindtion. 
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The  military  fpirit  muft  in  Britain  be 
miferably  low,  if  fuch  regulations  prove 
not  effectual  to  decorate  the  army  with  of¬ 
ficers  of  figure  and  fortune.  Nor  need  we 
to  apprehend  any  bad  confequence  from  a 
number  of  raw  officers  who  ferve  without 
pay  :  among  men  of  birth,  emulation  will 

have  a  more  commanding  influence  than 

\ 

pay  or  profit;  and  at  any  rate,  there  will 
always  be  a  fufficiency  of  old  and  experi¬ 
enc’d  officers  receiving  pay,  ready  to  take 
the  lead  in  every  difficult  enterprife. 

To  improve  this  army  in  military  dis¬ 
cipline,  it  is  propofed,  that  when  occafion 
offers,  5  or  6000  of  them  be  maintained 
by  Great  Britain,  as  auxiliaries  to  fome 
ally  at  war.  And  if  that  body  be  changed 
from  time  to  time,  knowledge  and  prac¬ 
tice  in  war  will  be  diffufed  thro’  the  whole 
army. 

Officers  who  ferve  for  pay,  will  be 
greatly  benefited  by  this  plan  :  frequent 
removes  of  thofe  who  ferve  without  pay, 
make  way  for  them ;  and  the  very  na¬ 
ture  of  the  plan  excludes  buying  and  fell— 
ing. 

I  proceed  to  the  alterations  neceffary  for 
accommodating  this  plan  to  our  prefent 

E  2  military 
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military  eftablifhment.  As  a  total  revolu¬ 
tion  at  one  inftant  would  breed  confulion} 
ti;e  fir  ft  ftep  ought  to  be  a  fpecimen  only, 
fuch  as  the  levying  two  or  three  regiments 
on  the  new  model ;  the  expence  of  which 
ought  not  to  be  grudged,  as  the  forces 
prefently  in  pay,  are  not  fufficient,  even 
in  peace,  to  anfwer  the  ordinary  demands 
of  government.  And  as  the  profpect  of 
civil  employments,  will  excite  more  men 
of  rank  to  offer  their  fervice  than  can  be 
taken  in,  the  choice  muff;  be  in  the  crown, 
not  only  with  refpedl  to  the  new  regi¬ 
ments,  but  with  refpect  to  the  vacant  of¬ 
fices  of  cornet  and  enfign  in  the  old  army. 
But  as  thele  regulations  will  not  inftantly 
produce  men  qualified  to  be  fecretaries  of 
ftate  or  commiflioners  of  treafury,  fo  nu¬ 
merous  as  to  afford  his  Majefty  a  fatisfac- 
tory  choice;  that  branch  of  the  plan  may 
be  fufpended,  till  thofe  who  have  ferved 
feven  years  without  pay,  amount  to  one 
hundred  at  leaft.  The  article  that  con¬ 
cerns  members  of  parliament  muff;  be  ftdl 
longer  fufpended:  it  may  however,  after 

the  firft  feven  years,  receive  execution  in 

» 

part,  by  privileging  thofe  who  have  fer- 
yed  without  pay  to  reprefent  a  borough, 
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refufing  that  privilege  to  others,  except  to 
acdual  burgeffes.  We  may  proceed  one 
ftep  farther,  That  if  in  a  county  there  be 
five  gentlemen  who  have  the  qualification 
under  confideration,  over  and  above  the 
ordinary  legal  qualifications ;  one  of  the 
five  mu  ft  be  chofen,  leaving  the  electors 
free  as  to  their  other  reprefentative. 

With  refpect  to  the  private  men  of  the 
old  army,  a  thoufand  of  fuch  as  have  fer- 
ved  the  longed  may  be  difbanded  annual¬ 
ly,  if  fo  many  be  willing  to  retire; 'and 
in  their  dead  an  equal  number  may  be  in- 
lifted  to  ferve  but  feven  years.  Upon  fuch 
a  plan,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  find  re¬ 
cruits. 

The  advantage  of  this  plan,  in  one  par¬ 
ticular,  is  eminent.  It  will  infallibly  fill 
the  army  with  gallant  officers  :  Other  ad¬ 
vantages  concerning  the  officers  them- 
felves,  fhall  be  mentioned  afterward.  An 
appetite  for  military  glory,  cannot  fail  to 
be  roufed  in  officers  who  ferve  without 
pay,  when  their  fervice  is  the  only  pafi- 
port  to  employments  of  truft  and  honour. 
And  may  we  not  hope,  that  officers  who 
ferve  for  pay,  will,  by  force  of  imitation, 
pe  infpired  with  the  fame  appetite  ?  No¬ 
thing 
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thing  ought  to  be  more  feduloufly  inculca¬ 
ted  into  every  officer,  than  to  defpife  riches, 
as  a  mercantile  ohjedt  below  the  dignity  of 
a  foldier.  Often  has  the  courage  of  victo¬ 
rious  troops  been  blunted  by  the  pillage  of 
an  opulent  city ;  and  may  not  rich  cap¬ 
tures  at  lea  have  the  fame  effect  ?  Some 
fea-commanders  have  been  i'u fpected,  of 
bellowing  their  fire  more  willingly  upon  a 
merchantman,  than  upon  a  ilnp  of  war. 
A  triumph,  an  ovation,  a  civic  crown,  or 
fome  fuch  mark  of  honour,  were  in  old 
Rome  the  only  rewards  for  military  at- 
chievements  *.  Money,  it  is  true,  was 
fometimes  diflributed  among  the  private 
men,  as  an  addition  to  their  pay,  after  a 
fatiguing  campaign ;  but  not  as  a  recom- 

*  A  Roman  triumph  was  finely  contrived  to  excite 
heroifm ;  and  a  fort  of  triumph  no  lefs  fplendid, 
was  ufual  among  the  Fatemite  Califs  of  Egypt.  Af¬ 
ter  returning  from  a  fuccefsful  expedition,  the  Ca¬ 
lif  pitched  his  camp  in  a  fpacious  plain  near  his  ca¬ 
pital,  where  he  was  attended  by  all  his  grandees,  in 
their  finefi:  equipages.  Three  days  were  commonly 
fpent  in  all  manner  of  rejoicings,  feaffing,  mulic, 
fireworks,  Sec.  He  marched  into  the  city  with  this 
great  cavalcade,  through  roads  covered  with  rich 
carpets,  fire  wed  with  flowers,  gums,  and  odorife¬ 
rous  plants,  and  lined  on  both  ildes  with  croucls  o^ 
congratulating  fubje&s. 
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pence  for  their  good  behaviour*  becaufe  all 
fhared  alike.  It  did  not  efcape  the  pene¬ 
trating  Romans,  that  wealth,  the  parent 
of  luxury  and  felfiftmefs,  fails  not  to  era¬ 
dicate  the  military  fpirit.  The  foldier  who 
to  recover  his  baggage  performed  a  bold 
adlion,  gave  an  inftrucftive  leffon  to  all 
princes.  Being  invited  by  his  general  to 
try  his  fortune  a  fecond  time;  “  Invite 
“  (fays  the  foldier)  one  who  has  loft  his 
“  baggage.”  Many  a  bold  adventurer 
goes  to  the  Indies,  who,  returning  with  a 
fortune,  is  afraid  of  every  breeze.  Bri¬ 
tain,  I  fufpedt,  is  too  much  infetfted  with 
the  fpirit  of  gain.  Will  it  be  thought  ri¬ 
diculous  in  any  man  of  figure,  to  prefer 
reputation  and  refpect  before  riches ;  pro¬ 
vided  only  he  can  afford  a  frugal  meal, 
and  a  warm  garment  ?  Let  us  compare  an 
old  officer,  who  never  deferred  his  friend 
nor  his  country,  and  a  wealthy  merchant, 
who  never  indulged  a  thought  but  of  gain : 
the  wealth  is  tempting;  —  and  yet  does 
tnere  exift  a  man  of  fpirit,  who  would  not 
be  the  officer  rather  than  the  merchant, 
even  with  his  millions  ?  Sultan  Mechmet 
granted  to  the  Janilaries  a  privilege  of  im¬ 
porting  foreign  commodities  free  of  duty  : 

was 
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was  it  his  intention  to  metamorphofe  fol- 

diers  into  merchants,  loving  peace,  and 
hating  war  ? 

In  tne  war  1672  carried  on  by  Lewis 
XIV.  againff  the  Dutch,  Dupas  was  made 
governor  of  Naerden,  recommended  by 
the  Duke  of  Luxembourg;  who  wrote  to 
M.  de  Louvois,  that  he  wifhecl  nothing 
more  ardently,  than  that  the  Prince  of 
Orange  would  befiege  Naerden,  being  cer¬ 
tain  of  a  defence  fo  fkilful  and  vigorous, 
as  to  furnilh  an  opportunity  for  another 
vidory  over  the  Prince.  Dupas  had  ferved 
long  in  honourable  poverty ;  but  in  this 
rich  town  he  made  a  ihift  to  amafs  a  con- 
fiderable  fum.  Terrified  to  be  reduced  to 
his  former  poverty,  he  furrendered  the 
town  on  the  firft  fummons.  He  was  de¬ 
graded  in  a  court-martial,  and  condemn¬ 
ed  to  perpetual  prifon  and  poverty.  Ha¬ 
ving  obtained  his  liberty  at  the  folicitadon 
of  the  Vifcount  de  Turenne,  he  recovered 
his  former  valour,  and  ventured  his  life 
freely  on  all  occafions. 

But  tho’  I  declare  again!!:  large  appoint¬ 
ments  beforehand,  which,  inftead  of  pro¬ 
moting  fervice,  excite  luxury  and  effemi¬ 
nacy  ;  yet  to  an  officer  of  character,  who 

has 
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has  fpent  his  younger  years  in  ferving  his 
king  and  country,  a  government  or  other 
fuitabie  employment  that  enables  him  to 
pafs  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  eafe  and 
affluence,  is  a  proper  reward  for  merit,  re¬ 
flecting  equal  honour  on  the  prince  who 
bellows,  and  on  the  fubjeCt  who  receives; 
befide  affording  an  enlivening  prafpeCt  to 
others,  who  have  it  at  heart  to  do  well. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  private  men,  the 
rotation  propofed,  aims  at  improvements 
far  more  important  than  that  of  making 
military  fervice  fall  light  upon  individuals. 
It  tends  to  unite  the  fpirit  of  induftry  with 
that  of  war;  and  to  form  the  fame  man  to 
be  an  induftrious  labourer,  and  a  good 
foldier.  The  continual  exercife  recom¬ 
mended,  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  fpirit  of 
induftry ;  which  will  occafion  a  demand 
for  the  private  men  after  their  feven  years 
fervice,  as  valuable  above  all  other  labour¬ 
ers,  not  only  for  regularity,  but  for  acti¬ 
vity.  And  with  refpeCt  to  fervice  in  war, 
conftant  exercife  is  the  life  of  an  army, 
in  the  literal  as  well  as  metaphorical  fenfe. 
Boldnefs  is  infpired  by  ftrength  and  agi¬ 
lity,  to  which  conftant  motion  mainly 
contributes.  The  Roman  citizens,  trained 
V Oh.  Ill,  !'  t'Q 
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to  arms  from  their  infancy  and  never  al¬ 
lowed  to  reft,  were  invincible.  To  men¬ 
tion  no  other  works,  fpacious  and  durable 
roads  carried  to  the  very  extremities  of  that 
vaft  empire,  {how  clearly  how  the  foldiers 
were  employ’d  during  peace;  which  hard¬ 
ened  them  for  war,  and  made  them  or¬ 
derly  and  fubmifhve  (<7).  So  eflential  was 
labour  held  by  the  Romans  for  training  an 
army,  that  they  never  ventured  to  face  an 
enemy  with  troops  debilitated  with  idle— 
nefs.  The  Roman  army  in  Spain,  having 
been  worfted  in  feveral  engagements  and 
confined  within  their  entrenchments,  were 
funk  in  idlenefs  and  luxury.  Scipio  Na- 
lica,  having  demolifhed  Carthage,  took  the 
command  of  that  army;  but  durit  not  op- 
pofe  it  to  the  enemy,  till  he  had  accuftomed 
the  foldiers  to  temperance  and  hard  labour. 
He  exercifed  them  without  relaxation,  in 
marching  and  countermarching,  in  forti¬ 
fying  camps  and  demolilhing  them,  in 
digging  trenches  and  filling  them  up,  in 
building  high  walls  and  pulling  them 
down ;  he  himfelf,  from  morning  till  e- 
vening,  going  about,  and  directing  every 

(d)  Bergisre  hiftoire  des  grands  chemins,  vol.  3.  p.  ij2. 

operation. 
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operation.  Marius,  before  engaging  the 
Cimbri,  exercifed  his  army  in  turning  the 
courfe  of  a  river.  Appian  relates,  that 
Antiochus,  during  his  winter- quarters  at 
Calchis,  having  married  a  beautiful  virgin 
with  whom  he  was  greatly  enamoured, 
fpent  the  whole  winter  in  pleafure,  aban¬ 
doning  his  army  to  vice  and  idlenels;  and 
that  when  the  time  of  aflion  returned  with 
the  fpring,  he  found  his  foldiers  unfit  for 
fervice.  It  is  reported  of  Hannibal,  that 
to  preferve  his  troops  from  the  infection, 
of  idlenefs,  he  employ’d  them  in  making 
large  plantations  of  olive  trees.  The  Em¬ 
peror  Probus  exercifed  his  legions  in  co¬ 
vering  with  vineyards  the  hills  of  Gaul 
and  Pannonia.  The  idlenefs  of  our  foldiers 
in  time  of  peace,  promoting  debauchery 
and  licentioufncfs,  is  no  lefs  deftruclive  to 
health  than  to  difcipline.  Unable  for  the 
fatigues  of  a  firft  campaign,  our  private 
men  die  in  thoufands,  as  if  fmitten  with 
a  peftilence  *.  We  never  read  of  any 

mortality 

*  The  idlenefs  of  Britilh  foldiers  appears  from  a 
t  ran  faction  of  the  commifiioners  of  the  annexed 
eftates  in  Scotland.  After  the  late  war  with  France, 
iviey  judgea,  that  part  of  the  King’s  rents  could  not 
■  ■  T  2  fea 
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mortality  in  the  Roman  legions,  though, 
frequently  engaged  in  climates  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  their  own.  Let  us  liften  to 
a  judicious  writer,  to  whom  every  one 
liflens  with  delight :  41  Nous  remarquons 
aujourd’hui,  que  nos  armees  periflent 
“  beaucoup  par  le  travail  immodere  des 
“  foldats  ;  et  cependant  c’etoit  par  un 
4‘  travail  immenfe  que  les  Romains  fe 
“  confervoient.  La  raifon  en  eft,  je  croix, 
“  que  leurs  fatigues  etoient  continuelles ; 
“  au  lieu  que  nos  foldats  paflent  fans  cefle 
“  d’un  travail  extreme  a  une  extreme 
‘il  oiftvete,  ce  qui  eft  la  chofe  du  monde 
8‘  la  plus  propre  a  les  faire  perir.  II  faut 
que  je  rapporte  ici  ce  que  les  auteurs 
ii  nous  difent  de  l’education  de  foldats 

be  better  applied,  than  in  giving  bread  to  the  dif- 
banded  foldiers.  Houfes  were  built  for  them,  por¬ 
tions  of  land  given  them  to  cultivate  at  a  very  low 
rent,  and  maintenance  afforded  them  till  they  could 
reap  a  crop.  Thefe  men  could  not  wifli  to  be  better 
accommodated :  but  fo  accuftomed  they  had  been  to 
idlenefs  and  change  of  place,  as  to  be  incapable  of 
any  fort  of  work:  they  deferted  their  farms  one  after 
another,  and  commenced  thieves  and  beggars.  Such 
as  had  been  made  ferjeants  mu  ft  be  excepted:  thefe 
were  fenfible  fellows,  and  profpered  in  their  little 
farms. 
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“  Romains.  On  les  accoutumoit  a  aller 
“  le  pas  militaire,  c’eft-a-dire,  a  faire  en 
“  cinq  heures  vingt  milles,  et  quelque- 
“  fois  vingt-quatre.  Pendant  ces  mar- 
44  ches,  on  leur  faifoit  porter  de  poids  de 
“  foixante  livres.  On  les  entretenoit  dans 
“  l’habitude  de  courir  et  de  fauter  tout 
ft  armes  ;  ils  prenoient  dans  leurs  exerci- 
“  ces  des  epees,  de  javelots,  de  fieches, 
44  d’une  pefanteur  double  des  armes  ordi- 
“  naires  ;  et  ces  exercices  etoient  conti- 
54  nuels.  Des  hommes  li  endurcis  etoient 
“  ordinairement  fains  ;  on  ne  remai'que 
“  pas  dans  les  auteurs  que  les  armees  Ro- 
44  maines,  qui  faifoient  la  guerre  en  tant 
44  de  climats,  periffoient  beaucoup  par  les 
44  maladies  ;  au  lieu  qu’il  arrive  prefque 
44  continuellernent  aujourd’hui,  que  des 
44  armees,  fans  avoir  combattu,  fe  fon- 
44  dent,  pour  ainfi.  dire,  dans  une  cam- 
14  pagne *'  (a).”  Our  author  mull  be  here 

underltood 

(a)  Montefquieii,  Grandeur  de  Romains,  chap,  2. 

*  “  We  obferve  now-a-days,  that  our  armies  arc 
a  confumed  by  the  fatigues  and  fevere  labour  of 
“  the  foldiers ;  and  yet  it  was  alone  by  labour  and 
((  toil  that  the  Romans  preferved  themfelves  from 
€i  .deftruftion.  1  believe  the  reafon  is,  that  their 
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underftood  of  the  early  times  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  (late.  Military  difcipline  was  much 
funk  in  the  fourth  century  when  Vegetius 
wrote  (Lib.  3.  cap.  14.  15.).  The  fword 
and  Pilum,  thefe  formidable  weapons  of 
their  forefathers,  were  totally  laid  afide 
for  flings  and  bows,  the  weapons  of  effe¬ 
minate  people.  About  this  time  it  was, 
*.hat  the  Romans  left  off  fortifying  their 
camps,  a  work  too  laborious  for  their 

iC  fatigue  was  continual  and  unremitting,  while  the 
u  Jtfe  of  our  foldiers  is  a  perpetual  tranfltion  from 
“  fevere  labour  to  extreme  indolence,  a  life  the 
**  moft  ruinous  of  all  others.  I  muff  here  recite  the 
is  account  which  the  Roman  authors  give  of  the 
t(  education  of  their  foldiers.  They  were  continue 
ic  ally  habituated  to  the  military  pace,  which  was, 
to  march  in  five  hours  twenty,  and  fometimes 
^  twenty-four  miles.  In  thefe  marches  each  foldier 
“  carried  fixty  pounds  weight.  They  were  accu- 
“  homed  to  run  and  leap  in  arms ;  and  in  their  mi» 

“  litary  exercifes,  their  fwords,  javelins,  and  arrows, 

4t  were  of  twice  the  ordinary  weight.  Thefe  exer- 
“  cifes  were  continual,  which  fo  flrengthened  the 
<c  conftitution  of  the  men,  that  they  were  always  in 
u  health.  We  fee  no  remarks  in  the  Roman  authors* 

“  that  their  armies,  in  the  variety  of  climates  where 
“  they  made  war,  ever  periflicd  by  difeafe ;  whilfl: 

“  now-a-days  it  is  not  unufual,  that  an  army,  with- 
“  out  ever  coming  to  an  engagement,  dwindles  a- 

M  way  by  difeafe  in  one  campaign,” 

* 

weakly 
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weakly  conftitutions.  Marefchal  Saxe,  a 
ioldier,  not  a  phyfician,  afcribes  to  the 
afe  of  vinegar  the  healthinefs  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  legions  :  were  vinegar  fo  falutary,  it 
would  ot  all  liquors  be  the  moft  in  re- 
queft.  Exercife  without  intermiffion,  du¬ 
ring  peace  as  well  as  during  war,  produ¬ 
ced  that  falutary  effedt ;  which  every  prince 
will  find,  who  is  difpofed  to  copy  the  Ro¬ 
man  difcipline  The  Marefchal  guefles 
better  with  relpedt  to  a  horfe.  Difeour- 
fing  of  cavalry,  he  obferves,  that  a  horfe 
becomes  hardy  and  healthful  by  conftant 
exercife,  and  that  a  young  horfe  is  unable 
to  bear  fatigue ;  for  which  realbn  he  de- 

*  Rei  militaris  periti,  plus  quotidiana  armorum 
exercitia  ad  fanitatem  militum  putaverunt  prodeile, 
quam  medicos.  Ex  quo  inteiligitur  quanto  ftudio- 
fius  armorum  artem  docendus  fit  Temper  exercitus, 
cum  ei  laboris  confuetudo  et  in  caftris  fanitatem,  et 
in  confiidlu  pofiit  praeftare  viftoriarn.  Vegetius ,  De 
re  militariy  lib .  3.  cap .  2. — [7?z  Englijh  thus  :  “  Our 
(6  mafters  of  the  art-military  were  of  opinion,  that 
daily  exercife  in  arms  contributed  more  to  the 
“  health  of  the  troops,  than  the  fkill  of  the  phyfi- 
“  cian  :  from  which  we  may  judge,  what  care  ihould 
u  be  taken,  to  habituate  the  foldiers  to  the  exercife 
**  of  arms,  to  which  they  owe  both  their  health  ill 
the  camp,  and  their  viftory  in  the  field.”] 

dares 
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dares  againft  young  horfes  for  the  fervice 
of  an  army. 

That  the  military  branch  of  the  Britilh 
govei  nment  is  fufceptible  of  improve¬ 
ments,  all  the  world  will  admit.  To  im¬ 
prove  it,  I  have  contributed  my  mite ; 
which  is  humbly  fubmitted  to  the  public, 

a  ju^ge  from  which  their  lies  no  appeal. 
It  is  fubmitted  in  three  views.  The  firft 

is,  Whether  an  army  modelled  as  above, 
would  not  fecure  us  againft  the  boldeft  in¬ 
vader  ;  the  next,  Whether  fuch  an  army  be 
as  dangerous  to  liberty,  as  an  army  in  its 
prefent  form  ;  and  the  laft,  Whether  it 
would  not  be  a  fchool  of  induftry  and  mo¬ 
deration  to  our  people. 

With  refpect  to  the  firft,  we  fhould,  af¬ 
ter  a  few  years,  have  not  only  an  army  of 
fixty  thoufand  well-difciplined  troops,  but 
the  command  of  another  army,  equally 
numerous  and  equally  well  difciplined. 
It  is  true,  that  troops  inured  to  war  have 
an  advantage  over  troops  that  have  not 
the  fame  experience :  but  with  affurance 
it  may  be  pronounced  impracticable,  to 
land  at  once  in  Britain  an  army  that  can 
{land  againft  100,000  Britilh  foldiers  wrell 

difciplined,  fighting,  even  the  firft  time, 

for 
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for  their  country,  and  for  their  wives  and 
children. 

A  war  with  France  raifes  a  panic  on 
every  night  threatening  of  an  invafion. 
The  fecurity  afforded  by  the  propofed 
plan,  would  enable  us  to  ad  offensively 
at  Tea,  inftead  of  being  reduced  to  keep 
our  fhips  at  home  for  guarding  our  coaRs. 
Would  Britain  any  longer  be  obliged 
to  fupport  her  continental  connedions  ? 
No  fooner  does  an  European  prince  aug¬ 
ment  his  army,  or  improve  military  dif- 
cipline,  than  his  neighbours,  taking  fright, 

rouft  do  the  fame.  May  not  one  hope, 
that  by  the  plan  propofed,  or  by  fome 
fuch,  Britain  would  be  relieved  from  iea- 
loufy  and  folicitude-  about  its  neighbours  ? 

This  is  a  fubjed  that  deferves  deep  at¬ 
tention,  being  of  the  utmoft  importance 

fjreat  Britain,  d  he  importance  will 
clearly  appear  upon  confidering  our  late 
war  with  trance,  and  our  prefent  war  with 
France,  Spain,  and  our  American  colonies, 
all  united  againft  us.  France  and  Britain 
have  made  frequent  attempts  to  diftrefs 


one  another  by  threatening  an  invafion, 
out  they  are  not  upon  an  equal  footing: 
England  has  many  good  harbours,  not  a 
Vol.  III.  c 
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Angle  fortified  town;  France  has  few  har¬ 
bours  and  many  fortified  towns.  It  is 
pr  ovided  with  a  (landing  army  much  great¬ 
er  in  proportion  than  Britain ;  and  above 
ail,  our  capital  is  open  to  a  fudden  attack 
by  fea,  which  the  capital  of  France  is  not. 
Our  Bank  may  in  an  inftant  be  ruined, 
and  public  credit  fuffer  a  itupifying  blow. 
"We  accordingly  are  terrified  at  the  very 
thought  of  a  flat-bottom’d  boat;  and  it  is 
acknowledged  on  all  hands,  that  we  have 
no  fecurity  againlt  an  invafion  but  a  fupe- 
rior  fleet.  This  unhappy  fituation  has,  in 
the  prefent  war,  thrown  our  minifters  in¬ 
to  great  perplexity.  Our  field  of  adtion  is 
America  and  the  Weft  Indies,  and  yet 
our  grand  fleet  is  locked  up  at  home,  while 
the  French  and  Spaniards  are  at  liberty  to 
direct  all  their  force  to  that  part  of  the 
world.  Our  intelligence  of  the  motions 
of  our  enemies  mult  be  always  late,  often 
uncertain  ;  and  in  fa<5t  feveral  capital  blows 
have  been  (truck  before  we  Could  give  any 
reinforcement  to  our  fleets  in  thofe  parts. 
Now  if  the  military  branch  propofed  above 
had  been  adopted  early  during  intervals  of 
peace,  our  miniltry  would  have  been  at 
liberty  to  employ  our  whole  naval  force 

where 
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where  it  could  do  the  greated  execution, 
and  would  foon  have  brought  the  war  to 
an  end. 

With  refpedl  to  the  fecond  view,  having 
long  enjoy’d  the  fweets  of  a  free  govern¬ 
ment  under  a  fucceffion  of  mild  princes, 
we  begin  to  forget  that  our  liberties  ever 
were  in  danger.  But  droufy  fecurity  is  of 
all  conditions  the  moll  dangerous :  be- 
caufe  the  flate  may  be  overwhelmed  be¬ 
fore  we  even  dream  of  danger.  Suppofe 
only,  that  a  Britilh  King,  accomplilhed 
in  the  art  of  war  and  beloved  by  his  fol- 
diers,  heads  his  own  troops  in  a  war  with 
France ;  and  after  more  than  one  fuc- 
cefsful  campaign,  gives  peace  to  his  ene¬ 
my,  on  terms  advantageous  to  his  people  : 
what  fecurity  have  we  for  our  liberties, 
when  he  returns  with  a  victorious  army, 
devoted  to  his  will  ?  I  am  talking  of  a 
Handing  army  in  its  prefent  form.  Troops 
modelled  as  above  would  not  be  fo  oble- 
quious :  a  number  of  the  prime  nobility 
and  gentry  ferving  without  pay,  who 
could  be  under  no  temptation  to  enflave 
themfelves  and  their  country,  would  prove 
a  firm  barrier  againlt  the  ambitious  views 
of  fuch  a  prince.  And  even  fuppofing 

G  z  that 
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taat  army  to  be  totally  corrupted,  the 
pi  nice  couid  have  little  hope  of  fuccefs 
agamft  ihe  nation,  fupported  by  a  veteran 
army,  that  niight  be  relied  on  as  cham¬ 
pions  for  their  country 

And  as  to  the  laft  view  mentioned,  the 
plan  propofed  would  promote  induflry  and 
virtue,  not  only  among  the  foldiers,  but 
among  the  working  people  in  general.  To 
avoid  hard  labour  and  fevere  difcipline  in 
the  army,  men  would  be  fober  and  indu- 
ftrious  at  home ;  and  fuch  untradlable  fpi- 
rits  as  cannot  be  reached  by  the  mild  laws 
of  a  free  government,  would  be  effectually 
tamed  by  military  law.  At  the  fame  time, 
as  lbbriety  and  innocence  are  conftant  at¬ 
tendants  upon  induflry,  the  manners  of 
our  people  would  be  much  purified ;  a 

*  While  it  was  a  law  in  R.ome  that  a  man  mufl 
ferve  ten  years  in  the  army  before  he  could  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  a.  civil  office,  the  republic  had  nothing  to 
dread  from  their  armies.  But  when  by  luxury  the 
fatigues  of  war  appeared  unfupportable  to  men  of 
condition,  there  was  a  neccffity  to  fill  the  legions 
with  the  low  and  indigent,  who  followed  their  leaders 
implicitly,  and  were  as  ready  to  overturn  the  republic 
as  to  protect  it.  Hence  the  civil  war  between  Ma¬ 
rius  and  Sylla ;  and  hence  the  overthrow  of  the  re¬ 
public  by  Juiius  Caefar* 

circumftance 
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circumdance  of  infinite  importance  to  Bri¬ 
tain.  The  falutary  influence  of  the  plan, 
would  reach  perfons  in  a  higher  fphere. 
A  young  gentleman,  whipt  at  fchool,  or 
falling  behind  at  college,  contracts  an  a- 
verfion  to  dudy ;  and  flies  to  the  army, 
where  he  is  kept  in  countenance  by  num¬ 
bers,  idle  and  ignorant  like  himfejf.  How- 
many  young  men-  are  thus  daily  ruined, 
who,  but  for  the  temptation  of  idlenefs 
and  gaiety  in  the  army,  would  have  be¬ 
come  ufeful  fubjeds  !  In  the  plan  under 
confideration,  the  officers  who  ferve  for 
pay  would  be  fo  few  in  number,  and  their 
proip^ct  of  advancement  lo  clear,  that  it 
would  require  much  filtered  to  be  admit¬ 
ted  into  the  army.  None  would  be  ad- 
mitted  but  tnole  who  have  been  regular¬ 
ly  educated  111  eveiy  branch  of  mditary 

knowledge ;  and  idle  boys  would  be  re¬ 
mitted  to  their  dudies. 

Here  is  difplay  d  an  agreeable  fcene 
with  1  elation  to  indudry.  Suppofing  the 
whole  threefcore  thoufand  men  to  be  ab- 
folutely  idle ;  yet,  by  doubling  the  indu¬ 
dry  of  thofe  who  remain,  I  affirm,  that  the 
fum  of  indudry  would  be  much  greater 
than  before.  And  the  fcene  becomes  en¬ 
chanting. 
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chanting,  when  we  confider,  that  thefe 
threefcore  thoufand  men;  would  not  only 
be  of  all  the  mod  induftrious,  but  be  pat¬ 
terns  of  indudry  to  others. 

Upon  conclufion  of  a  foreign  war,  we 

fuffer  grievoufly  by  difbanded  foldiers, 

•  * 

who  muft  plunder  or  darve.  The  prefent 
plan  is  an  effedual  remedy  :  men  accu- 
ftomed  to  hard  labour  under  drift  difci- 
pline,  can  never  be  in  want  of  bread  : 
they  will  be  fought  for  every  where,  even 
at  higher  than  ordinary  wages ;  and  they 
will  prove  excellent  maders  for  training 
the  peafants  to  hard  labour. 

A  man  indulges  emulation  more  freely 
in  behalf  of  his  friend  or  his  country, 
than  of  himfelf :  emulation  in  the  latter 
cafe  is  felfifh ;  in  the  former,  is  focial. 
Doth  not  that  give  us  reafon  to  hope,  that 
the  feparating  military  officers  into  differ¬ 
ent  claffes  will  excite  a  laudable  emulation, 
prompting  individuals  to  exert  themlelves 
on  every  occafion  for  the  honour  of  their 
clafs  ?  Nor  will  fuch  emulation,  a  virtuous 
paffion,  be  any  obftrucfion  to  private 
friendfhip  between  members  of  different 
claffes.  May  it  not  be  expeded,  that 
young  officers  of  birth  and  fortune,  zea-f 

lous 
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lous  to  qualify  themfelves  at  their  own 
expence  for  ferving  their  country,  will 
cling  for  inftrudion  to  officers  of  expe¬ 
rience,  who  have  no  inheritance  but  per- 
fonal  merit  ?  Both  find  their  account  in 
that  connection  :  men  of  rank  become  a- 
depts  in  military  affairs,  a  valuable  branch 
of  education  for  them  ;  and  officers  who 
ferve  for  pay,  acquire  friends  at  court, 
who  will  embrace  every  opportunity  of 
teftifying  their  gratitude. 

The  advantages  mentioned  are  great 
and  extenfive ;  and  yet  are  not  the  only 
advantages.  Will  it  be  thought  extra¬ 
vagant  to  hope,  that  the  propofed  plan 
would  form  a  better  fyftem  of  education 
for  young  men  of  fortune,  than  hitherto 
has  been  known  in  Britain  ?  Before  pro¬ 
nouncing  fentence  againft  me,  let  the  fol¬ 
lowing  confiderations  be  weigh’d.  Our 
youth  go  abroad  to  fee  the  world  in  the  li¬ 
teral  fenfe ;  for  to  pierce  deeper  than  eye- 
light,  cannot  be  expeded  of  boys.  They 
refort  to  gay  courts,  where  nothing  is 
found  for  imitation  but  pomp,  luxury,  dif- 
fembled  virtues,  and  real  vices:  fuch.  fcenes 
make  an  impreffion  too  deep  on  young 
men  of  a  warm  imagination.  Our  plan 

would 
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would  be  an  antidote  to  fuch  poifonous 
education.  Suppofing  eighteen  to  be  the 
earliefl  time  for  the  army ;  here  is  an  ob¬ 
ject  held  up  to  our  youth  of  fortune,  for 
roofing  their  ambition  :  they  will  endea¬ 
vour  to  make  a  figure,  and  emulation 
will  animate  them  to  excel  :  fuppofing  a 
young  man  to  have  no  ambition,  fhame 
however  will  pufh  him  on.  To  acquire 
the  military  art,  to  difcipline  their  men, 
to  direct  the  execution  of  public  works, 
and  to  conduct  other  military  operations, 
would  occupy  their  whole  time,  and  ba- 
nifh  idlenefs.  A  young  gentleman,  thus 
guarded  againft  the  enticing  vices  and 
fauntering  follies  of  youth,  muft  be  fadly 
deficient  in  genius,  if,  during  his  feven 
years  fervice,  reading  and  meditation  have 
been  totally  neglected.  Hoping  better 
things  from  our  youth  of  fortune,  I  take 
for  granted,  that  during  their  fervice  they 
have  made  fome  progrefs,  not  only  in  mi¬ 
litary  knowledge,  but  in  morals,  and  in 
the  fine  arts,  fo  as  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  to  be  qualified  for  profiting,  inftead 
of  being  undone,  by  feeing  the  world  *. 

Further, 

*  Whether  hereditary  nobility  may  not  be  necef- 
iary  in  a  monarchical  government  to  fupport  the 

King 
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Further,  young  men  of  birth  and  for¬ 
tune,  acquire  indeed  the  fmoothnels  and 
fupplenels  of  a  court,  with  refpedl  to  their 
fuperiors  ;  but  the  reftraint  of  fuch  man¬ 
ners,  makes  their  temper  break  out  againlt 
inferiors,  where  there  is  no  reftraint.  In- 
folence  of  rank,  is  not  fo  vifible  in  Britain 
as  in  countries  of  lels  freedom ;  but  it  is 
fufficiently  vifible  to  require  corredlion. 
To  that  end,  no  method  promifes  more 
fuccefs  than  military  fervice  j  as  command 
and  obedience  alternately,  are  the  beft  dif- 
cipline  for  acquiring  temper  and  modera¬ 
tion.  Can  pride  and  infolence  be  more 
effectually  ftemmed,  than  to  be  under 
command  of  an  inferior  ? 

Still  upon  the  important  article  of  edu¬ 
cation.  Where  pleafure  is  the  ruling  paf- 
fion  in  youth,  intereft  will  be  the  ruling 
paflion  in  age:  the  felfiih  principle  is  the 

King  againft  the  multitude,  I  take  not  on  me  to  pro* 
nounce  :  but  this  I  pronounce  with  afiurance,  that 
fuch  a  conftitution  is  unhappy  with  refpeft  to  edu¬ 
cation  ;  and  appears  to  admit  no  remedy,  if  it  be  not 
that  abo%re  mentioned,  or  fome  fuch.  In  faff,  few 
of  thofe  who  received  their  education  while  they 
were  the  eldeft  fons  of  Peers,  have  been  duly  quali- 
fed  to  manage  public  affairs. 

Vox..  HI,  H 
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foundation  of  both  ;  the  object  only  is 
varied.  T  his  obfervation  is  fadly  verified 
in  Britain :  our  young  men  of  rank,  loath- 
ing  an  irkfome  and  fatiguing  courfe  of 
education,  abandon  theixifelves  to  pleafure* 
Trace  thefe  very  men  through  the  more 
fettled  part  of  life,  and  they  will  be  found 
grafping  at  power  and  profit,  by  means  of 
court-favour ;  with  no  regard  to  their 
count!  y,  and  with  very  little  to  their 
friends.  The  education  propofed,  hold- 
ing  up  a  tempting  prize  to  virtuous  am¬ 
bition,  is  an  excellent  fence  againft  a  life 
of  indolent  pleafure.  A  youth  of  fortune, 
engaSe(i  with  many  rivals  in  a  train  of 
public  fervice,  acquires  a  habit  of  bufinefs; 
and  as  he  is  conftantly  employ’d  for  the 

public,  patriotifm  becomes  his  ruling  paf- 
fion  *a 

A 

*  The  following  portrait  is  fketched  by  a  good 
hand,  (Madame  Pompadour) ;  and  if  it  have  any 
refemblance,  it  fets  our  plan  in  a  confpicuous  light. 
The  French  nobleffe,  fays  that  lady,  {pending  their 
lives  in  diflipation  and  Idlenefs,  know  as  little  of  po¬ 
litics  as  of  economy.  A  gentleman  hunts  all  his  life 
in  the  country,  or  perhaps  comes  to  Paris  to  ruin 
himfelf  with  an  opera- girl.  Thofe  who  are  ambi¬ 
tious  to  be  of  the  miniftry,  have  feldom  any  merit, 

if 
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A  number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
led  by  ambition,  did  lately  join  in  par¬ 
liament  to  oppofe  the  King’s  meafures ; 
and  with  true  anti  patriotic  zeal  flood  up 
as  champions  for  the  American  rebels. 
Charity  leads  me  to  think,  that  they  would 
have  a<5ted  very  differently  had  they  been 
trained  in  the  military  line,  and  confe- 
quently  been  employed  during  a  courfe  of 
years  in  the  fervice  of  their  country. 

The  advantages  of  a  military  education, 
fuch  as  that  propofed,  are  not  yet  exhauft- 
ed.  Under  regular  government  promo¬ 
ting  the  arts  of  peace,  focial  intercourfe 
refines,  and  fondnefs  for  company  in- 
creafes  in  proportion.  And  hence  it  is, 
that  the  capital  is  crowded  with  every  per- 
fon  who  can  afford  to  live  there.  A  man 
of  fortune,  who  has  no  tafle  but  for  a  city 
life,  happens  to  be  forc’d  into  the  country 

if  it  be  not  in  caballing  and  intrigue.  The  French 
noblelTe  have  courage,  but  without  any  genius  for 
war,  the  fatigue  of  a  loldier’s  life  being  to  them  un- 
fupportable.  The  King  has  been  reduced  to  the  ne~ 
ceffity  of  employing  two  Grangers  for  the  fafety  of 
his  crown:  had  it  not  been  for  the  Counts  Saxe  and 
Louendahl,  the  enemies  of  France  might  have  laid 
ilege  to  Paris. 
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by  bufinefs :  finding  bufinefs  and  the 
country  equally  infipid,  he  turns  impa¬ 
tient,  and  flies  to  town,  with  a  difguft  at 
every  rural  amufement.  In  France,  the 
country  has  been  long  deferted:  in  Bri¬ 
tain  the  fame  fondnefs  for  a  town-life  is 
gaining  ground.  A  flranger  confidering 
the  immenfe  funis  expended  in  England 
upon  country-feats,  would  conclude,  in 
appearance  with  great  certainty*  that  the 
Engliih  fpend  moft  of  their  time  in  the 
country.  But  how  would  it  furprife  him 
to  be  told,  not  only  that  people  of  fafhion 
in  England  pafs  little  of  their  time  there 
but  that  the  immenfe  fums  laid  out  upon 
gardening  and  pleafure- grounds,  are  the 
effect  of  vanity  more  than  of  tafte !  In 
fadl,  fuch  embeililhments  are  beginning 
to  wear  out  of  fafhion  ;  appetite  for  fo- 
ciety  leaving  neither  time  nor  inclination 
for  rural  pleafures.  If  the  progrefs  of  that 
difeafe  can  be  flayed,  the  only  means  is 
military  education.  In  youth  lading  im- 
preffions  are  made;  and  men  of  fortune 
v.  no  take  to  the  army,  being  confined  moft- 
]y  to  the  country  in  prime  of  life,  contract 
a  liking  for  country  occupations  and  a- 
jnufements;  which  withdraw  them  from 

the 
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the  capital,  and  contribute  to  the  health  of 
the  mind,  no  lefs  than  of  the  body. 

A  military  life  is  the  only  cure  for  a  dif- 
eafe  much  more  dangerous.  Moft  men  of 
rank  are  ambitious  of  fhining  in  public. 
They  may  alTume  the  patriot  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  ;  but  it  is  a  falfe  appearance,  for 
their  patriotifm  is  only  a  difguife  to  fa¬ 
vour  their  ambition.  A  court  life  becomes 
habitual  and  engroiTes  their  whole  foul : 
the  minifter’s  nod  is  a  law  to  them  :  they 
dare  not  difobey  ;  for  to  be  reduced  to  a 
private  flation,  would  to  them  be  a  cruel 
misfortune.  This  impotence  of  mind  is 
in  France  fo  exceffive,  that  to  banifh  a 
courtier  to  his  country  feat,  is  held  an  a- 
dequate  punifhment  for  the  higheft  mifde- 
meanor.  This  fort  of  flavery  is  gaining 
ground  in  Britain ;  and  it  ought  to  be 
dreaded,  for  fcarce  another  circumflance 
will  more  readily  pave  the  way  to  abfolute 
power,  if  adverfe  fate  fhall  afflid  us  with 
an  ambitious  Iving.  .There  is  no  effectual 
remedy  to  the  fervility  of  a  court  life,  but 
the  military  education  here  recommended. 

A  military  education  would  contribute 
equally  to  moderation  in  focial  enjoy¬ 
ments.  The  pomp,  ceremony,  and  ex¬ 
pence, 
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pence,  neceffary  to  thofe  who  adhere  to  a 
court  and  live  always  in  public,  are  not  a 
little  fatiguing  and  oppreflive.  Man  is  na¬ 
turally  moderate  in  his  defire  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  ;  and  it  requires  much  practice  to 
make  him  bear  excefs  without  fatiety  and 
difguft.  The  pain  of  excels,  prompts  men 
of  opulence  to  pafs  fome  part  of  their  time 
in  a  fnug  retirement,  where  they  live  at 
eafe,  free  from  pomp  and  ceremony. 
Here  is  a  retirement,  which  can  be  reach¬ 
ed  without  any  painful  circuit ;  a  port  of 
fafety  and  of  peace,  to  which  we  are  pi¬ 
loted  by  military  education,  avoiding  every 
dangerous  rock,  and  every  fatiguing  agi¬ 
tation. 

Reflecfting  on  the  advantages  of  military 
education  above  difplay’d,  is  it  foolifh  to 
think,  that  our  plan  might  produce  a  total 
alteration  of  manners  in  our  youth  of  birth 
and  fortune  ?  the  idler,  the  gamefter,  the 
profligate,  compared  with  our  military 
men,  would  make  a  defpicable  figure; 
lhame,  not  to  talk  of  pride,  would  compel 
them  to  reform. 

How  conducive  to  good  government 
might  the  propofed  plan  be,  in  the  hands 
of  a  virtuous  king,  fupported  by  a  public- 
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fpirited  miniftry !  In  the  prefent  courfe  of 
advancement,  a  youth  of  quality  who  a- 
fpires  to  ferve  his  country  in  a  civil  em¬ 
ployment,  has  nothing  to  rely  on  but  par¬ 
liamentary  intereft.  The  military  educa¬ 
tion  propofed,  would  afford  him  opportu¬ 
nity  to  improve  his  talents,  and  to  con¬ 
vince  the  world  of  his  merit.  Honour 
and  applaufe  thus  acquired,  would  intitle 
him  to  demand  preferment ;  and  he  ought 
to  be  employed,  not  only  as  deferving,  but 
as  an  encouragement  to  others.  Frequent 
inftances  of  neglecting  men  who  are  pa¬ 
tronized  by  the  public,  might  perhaps 
prove  dangerous  to  a  Britiih  minifter. 

If  I  have  not  all  this  while  been  dream- 
here  are  difplay  d  illuftrious  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  military  education  propofed. 
Fondnefs  for  the  fubjecl  excites  me  to  pro¬ 
long  the  entertainment ;  and  I  add  the 
following  reflection  on  the  education  of 
fuch  men  as  are  difpofed  to  ferve  in  a  pu¬ 
blic  ftation.  The  fciences  are  mutually 
connected  :  a  man  cannot  be  perfeCt  in  any 
one,  without  being  in  iome  degree  ac¬ 
quainted  with  every  one.  The  fcience  of 
politics  in  particular,  being  not  a  little  in¬ 
tricate,  cannot  be  acquired  in  perfection  by 

any 
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any  one  whofe  ftudies  have  been  confined 
to  a  fingle  branch,  whether  relative  to  peace 
or  to  war.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  made 
an  eminent  figure  in  the  cabinet,  as  well 
as  in  the  field ;  and  fo  did  equally  the  il- 
luftrious  Sully,  who  may  ferve  as  a  model 
to  all  minifters.  The  great  aim  in  modern 
politics  is,  to  fplit  government  into  the 
greateft  number  poflible  of  departments, 
trailing  nothing  to  genius.  China  affords 
fuch  a  government  in  perfection.  Na¬ 
tional  affairs  are  there  fo  Amplified  by  di- 
vifion,  as  to  require  fcarce  any  capacity 
in  the  mandarines.  Thefe  officers,  having 
little  occafion  for  activity  either  of  mind 
or  of  body,  fink  down  into  iloth  and  fen- 
fuality  :  motives  of  ambition  or  of  fame 
make  no  impreffion :  they  have  not  even 
the  delicacy  to  bluih  when  they  err :  and 
as  no  punifhment  is  regarded  but  what 
touches  the  perfon  or  the  purfe,  it  is  not 
unufual  to  fee  a  mandarine  beaten  with 
many  ftripes,  fometimes  for  a  very  flight 
tranfgreflion.  Let  arts  be  fubdivided  into 
many  parts :  the  more  fubdivifions  the 
better.  But  I  venture  to  pronounce,  that 
no  man  ever  did,  nor  ever  will,  make  a 
capital  figure  in  the  government  of  a  ftate, 
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whether  as  a  judge,  a  general,  or  a  mini- 

fter,  whofe  education  is  rigidly  confined  to 
one  fcience  *. 

Senfible  I  am  that  the  foregoing  plan  is 
in  feveral  refpedts  imperfect ;  but  if  it  be 
found  at  bottom,  polifh  and  improvement 
are  eafy  operations.  My  capital  aim  has 
been,  to  obviate  the  objections  that  prefs 
hard  againft  every  military  plan,  hitherto 
embraced  or  propofed,  A  ftanding  army 
in  its  prefent  form,  is  dangerous  to  liber¬ 
ty  ;  and  but  a  feeble  bulwark  againft  fu- 
perior  force.  On  the  other  hand,  a  na¬ 
tion  in  which  every  fubject  is  a  foldier, 
muft  not  indulge  any  hopes  of  becoming 
powerful  by  manufactures  and  commerce  ; 
it  is  indeed  vigoroufly  defended,  but  is 
fcarce  worthy  of  being  defended.  The 
golden  mean  of  rotation  and  conftant  la¬ 
bour  in  a  ftanding  army,  would  difcipline 
multitudes  for  peace  as  well  as  for  war. 

And  a  nation  fo  defended  would  be  invin¬ 
cible. 

*  Phocion  is  praifed  by  ancient  writers,  for  ft  rug- 
gling  againft  an  abufe  that  had  crept  into  his  coun¬ 
try  of  Attica,  that  of  making  war  and  politics  differ- 
ent  profedions.  In  imitation  of  Ariftides  and  of 
tencles,  he  ftudied  both  equally. 

VOL.  Ill,  I 
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Public  Police  'with  re  [pc  cl  to  the  Poor . 

A  Mong  the  induflrious  nations  of  Eu- 
'  "  "  rope,  regulations  for  the  poor  make 
a  conliderable  branch  of  public  police. 
Thefe  regulations  are  fo  multiplied  and  fo 
anxioufly  framed,  as  to  move  one  to  think, 
that  there  cannot  remain  a  Angle  perfon 
tinder  a  neceflity  to  beg.  It  is  however  a 
fad  truth,  that  the  difeafe  of  poverty,  in- 
ftead  of  being  eradicated,  has  become  more 
and  more  inveterate.  England  in  parti¬ 
cular  overflows  with  beggars,  tho’  in  no 
other  country  are  the  indigent  fo  amply 
provided  for.  Some  radical  defedl  there 
mult  be  in  thefe  regulations,  when,  after 
endlefs  attempts  to  perfect  them,  they 
prove  abortive.  Every  writer,  diflatisfied 
with  former  plans,  fails  not  to  produce 
one  of  his  own ;  which,  in  its  turn,  meets 
with  as  little  approbation  as  any  of  the 
foregoing. 

The  firA  regulation  of  the  Aates  of  Hol¬ 
land 
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Jand  concerning  the  poor,  was  in  the  year 
1614  prohibiting  all  begging.  The  next 
was  in  the  year  1649.  “  It  is  enadted, 

“  That  every  town,  village,  or  parilh, 
“  fhall  maintain  its  poor  out  of  the  in- 
“  come  of  its  charitable  foundations  and 
“  collections.  And  in  cafe  thefe  means 
“  fall  Ihort,  the  magiftrates  (hall  maintain 
“  them  at  the  general  expence  of  the  in- 
“  habitants,  as  can  moft  conveniently  be 
‘‘  done :  Provided  always,  that  the  poor 
“  be  obliged  to  work  either  to  merchants, 
“  farmers,  or  others,  for  reafonable  wages, 
“  in  order  that  they  may,  as  far  as  pof- 
“  fible,  be  fupported  that  way;  provided 
<c  alfo,  that  they  be  indulged  in  no  idle— 
“  nefs  nor  infolence.”  The  advice  or  in-* 
ftrudtion  here  given  to  magiftrates,  is  fen- 
fible;  but  falls  fhort  of  what  may  be 
termed  a  law,  the  execution  of  which  can 
be  enforc’d  in  a  court  of  juftice. 

In  F  ranee,  the  precarious  charity  of 
monafteries  proving  ineffectual,  a  hofpital 
was  erected  in  the  city  of  Paris  anno  1656, 
having  different  apartments ;  one  for  the 
innocent  poor,  one  for  putting  vagabonds 
to  hard  labour,  one  for  foundlings,  and 
one  for  the  lick  and  maimed;  with  cem 
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tain  funds  for  defraying  the  expence  of 
each,  which  produce  annually  much  about 
the  fame  fum.  In  imitation  of  Paris,  ho- 
fpitals  of  the  fame  kind  were  eredled  in 
evej  y  great  town  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Englifh  began  more  early  to  think 
of  their  poor;  and  in  a  country  without 
induflry,  the  neceffity  probably  arofe  more 
Cal  ly.  The  firfl  Englifh  ftatute  bears  date 
in  the  year  1496,  direding,  “  That  every 
“  beggar  unable  to  work,  fhall  refort  to 
the  hundred  where  he  laft  dwelt  or  was 
bom  ;  and  there  fhall  remain,  upon  pain 
or  being  fet  in  the  flocks  three  days 
and  three  nights,  with  only  bread  and 
water,  and  then  fhall  be  put  out  of 
town.  ’  i  his  was  a  law  againfl  va¬ 
grants,  for  the  fake  of  order.  There  was 
little  occafion,  at  that  period,  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  innocent  poor ;  their  main¬ 
tenance  being  a  burden  upon  mona- 
fteries.  But  monafleries  being  put  down 
by  Henry  VIII.  a  ffatute,  22d  year  of 
iais  reign,  cap.  12.  empowered  the  ju Ali¬ 
ces  of  every  county,  to  licenfe  poor  aged 
and  impotent  perfons  to  beg  within  a  cer¬ 
tain  diftricl ;  thofe  who  beg  without  if, 
to  be  whipt,  or  fet  in  the  flocks.  In  the 
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firft  year  of  Edward  VI.  cap.  3.  a  ftatute 
was  made  in  favour  of  impotent,  maimed, 
and  aged  perlons,  that  they  fhall  have  con¬ 
venient  houfes  provided  for  them,  in  the 
cities  or  towns  where  they  were  born,  or 
where  they  refided  for  three  years,  to  be 
relieved  by  the  ’willing  and  charitable  difpo- 
fition  of  the  parifhioners.  By  2d  and  3d 
Philip  and  Mary,  cap.  3.  the  former  fta- 
tutes  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI,  were 
confirmed,  of  gathering  weekly  relief  for 
the  poor  by  charitable  collections.  “  A 

man  hcenfed  to  beg,  fhall  wear  a  badge 
‘  on  his  bread;  and  back  openly.” 

i  he  firft  compulfory  ftatute  was  c°  E- 
hfab.  cap.  3.  empowering  juftices  of  peace 

to  raife  a  weekly  fum  'for  the  poor,  by  tax¬ 
ing  fuch  perfons  as  obftinately  refufe  to 
contribute,  after  repeated  admonitions 
from  the  pulpit.  In  the  next  ftatute,  140 
Ehfab.  cap.  5.  a  bolder  ftep  was  made, 
empowering  juftices  to  tax  the  inhabitants 
of  every  pariih,  in  a  weekly  fum  for  their 
Poor*  And  taxations  for  the  poor  beinp- 
now  in  fome  degree  familiar,  the  remark- 
able  ftatutes,  39“  Elifab.  cap.  3.  and  43° 
Eliiab.  cap.  2.  were  enacted,  which  are 
the  ground- work  of  all  the  fubfequent 
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ftatutes  concerning  the  poor.  By  thefe 
ftatutes,  certain  houfeholders,  named  by 
the  juftices,  are,  in  conjunction  with  the 
church-wardens,  appointed  overfeers  for 
the  poor;  and  thefe  overfeers,  with  con- 
fent  of  two  juftices,  are  empowered  to  tax 
the  parifh  in  what  fums  they  think  proper, 
for  maintaining  the  poor. 

Among  a  people  fo  tenacious  of  liberty 
as  the  Englifh  are,  and  fo  impatient  of 
oppreftion,  is  it  not  furprifing,  to  find  a 
Jaw,  that  without  ceremony  fubjecfts  indi¬ 
viduals  to  be  taxed  at  the  arbitrary  will  of 
men,  who  feldom  either  by  birth  or  edu¬ 
cation  deferve  that  important  truft ;  and 
without  even  providing  any  effectual  check 
againft  embezzlement  ?  At  prefent,  a  Bri- 
tiih  parliament  would  rejedt  with  fcorn 
fuch  an  abfurd  plan  ;  and  yet,  being  fa¬ 
miliarized  to  it,  they  never  ferioufly  have 
attempted  a  repeal.  We  have  been  always 
on  the  watch  to  prevent  the  fovereign's 
encroachments,  efpecially  with  regard  to 
taxes  :  but  as  pa rilh- officers  are  low  per- 
fbns  who  infpire  no  dread,  we  fubmit  to 
have  our  pockets  pick’d  by  them,  almoft 
without  repining.  There  is  provided,  it 

is  true,  an  appeal  to  the  general  feffions 
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for  redrefiing  inequalities  in  taxing  the  pa- 
rilhioners  But  it  is  no  effedlual  remedy  : 
artful  overleers  will  not  over-rate  any  man 
fo  grofsly  as  to  make  it  his  intereft  to 
complain,  confidering  that  thefe  overfeers 
have  the  poor’s  money  to  defend  them¬ 
selves  with.  Nor  will  the  general  feftions 
readily  liften  to  a  complaint,  that  cannot 
be  verified  but  with  much  time  and 
trouble.  If  the  appeal  have  any  effect,  it 
makes  a  Bill  greater  inequality,  by  relie¬ 
ving  men  of  figure  at  the  expence  of  their 
inferiors  ;  who  muff  fubmit,  having  little 
interefl  to  obtain  redrefs. 

I  he  Engiiih  plan,  belide  being  opprefi- 
five,  is  grofsly  unjuft.  If  it  fliould  he  re¬ 
ported  of  fome  diftant  nation,  that  the 
burden  of  maintaining  the  idle  and  profli¬ 
gate,  is  laid  upon  the  frugal  and  induftri- 
ous,  who  work  hard  for  a  maintenance  to 
themfelves  ;  what  would  one  think  of  fuch 
a  nation?  Yet  this  is  literally  the  cafe  of 
England.  I  fay  more  :  the  plan  is  not 
only  oppreffive  and  unjuft,  but  miferably 
defedlive  in  the  checking  of  maladmini- 
ftration.  In  fact,  great  fums  are  levied 
beyond  wnat  the  poor  receive  :  it  requires 
bnguing  to  be  named  a  church-warden  j 

the 
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the  nomination,  in  London  efpecially, 
gives  him  credit  at  once ;  and  however 
meagre  at  the  commencement  of  his  of¬ 
fice,  he  is  round  and  plump  before  it  ends. 
I  o  wax  fat  and  rich  by  robbing  the  poor ! 
Let  us  turn  our  eyes  from  a  fcene  fo  hor¬ 
rid  *. 

Inequality  in  taxing,  and  embezzlement 
of  the  money  levied,  which  are  notorious, 
poifon  the  minds  of  the  people  ;  and  im- 
prei's  them  with  a  notion,  that  all  taxes 
raifed  by  public  authority  are  ill  ma¬ 
naged. 

Thefe  evils  are  great,  and  yet  are  but 
flight  compared  with  what  follow.  As  the 
number  of  poor  in  England,  as  well  as 


*  In  the  parifh  of  St  George,  Hanover  Square*, 
a  great  reform  was  made  fome  years  ago.  Inhabit 
tants  of  figure,  not  excepting  men  of  the  highefl 
rank,  take  it  in  turn  to  be  church-wardens  ;  which 
has  reduced  the  poor-rates  in  that  parifh  to  a  trifle. 
But  people,  after  acquiring  a  name,  foon  tire  of 
drudging  for  others.  The  drudgery  will  be  left  to 
low  people  as  formerly,  and  the  tax  will  again  rife 
as  high  in  that  parifh  as  in  others.  The  poor-rates 
in  Dr  Davenant*s  time,  were  about  L.  700,000  yearly. 
In  the  year  1764,  they  amounted  to  L.  2,200,000.  In 
the  year  1773,  they  amounted  to  L.  3,000,000,  equal 
to  fix  (hillings  in  the  pound  land-tax. 
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the  expence  of  maintenance,  are  increafing 
daily ;  proprietors  of  land,  in  order  to  be 
relieved  of  a  burden  fo  grievous,  drive  the 
poor  out  of  the  parilh,  and  prevent  all 
perfons  from  fettling  in  it  who  are  likely 
to  become  a  burden  :  cottages  are  demo- 
lilhed,  and  marriage  obftrudted.  Influen¬ 
ced  by  the  prefent  evil,  they  look  not  for¬ 
ward  to  depopulation,  nor  to  the  downfall 
of  hufbandry  and  manufactures  by  fear- 
city  of  hands.  Every  parifli  is  in  a  flats 
of  war  with  every  other  parifh,  concern¬ 
ing  -pauper  fettlements  and  removals  * **. 

*  In  an  addrefs  by  Mr  Greaves  to  both  Houfes  of 
Parliament  there  is  the  following  pafFage :  t(  It  hap- 
pens  to  be  the  miftaken  policy  of  mo  ft  of  our 
very  wife  parilh-officers,  that  as  loon  as  a  young 

**  man  is  married,  a  hate  of  life  which  is  the  moft 
likely  to  make  him  a  good  member  of  fociety,  to 
<€  endeavour  to  get  him  removed  to  the  place  of 
u  his  legal  fettlement,  out  of  pretence  that  he  may 
iC  foon  have  a  family,  which  may  poffibiy  bring  a 
charge  upon  the  pariih.  Young  men,  intimidated 
u  by  frequent  examples  of  fuch  cruel  treatment,  are 
s<  unwilling  to  marry;  and  this  leads  them  fre- 
u  quently  to  debauch  young  women,  and  then  leave 
ft  them  with  child  in  a  very  helplefs  condition, 

-c  Thus  they  get  into  an  unlettled  and  debauched 
way  of  life,  acquire  a  habit  of  idlenefs,  and  be- 
4t  come  a  burden  upon  the  public” 

Vol.  III.  K 
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At  an  average,  England  by  its  various 
products  can  maintain  more  than  its  pre¬ 
lent  inhabitants.  How  comes  it  then  that 
•  # 

it  is  not  more  populous,  according  to  the 
noted  oblervation,  that  where-ever  there  is 
food  men  will  be  found?  I  can  difcover  no 
caufe  but  the  poor’s  rates,  which  make- the 
people  thoughtlefs  and  idle,  ldlenefs  be¬ 
gets  profligacy;  and  the  profligate  avoid 
loading  tliemfelves  with  wives  and  chil¬ 
dren. 

The  price  of  labour  is  generally  the  fame 
in  the  different  fhires  of  Scotland,  and  in 
the  different  parifhes.  A  few  exceptions 
are  occafioned  by  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
great  town,  or  by  fome  extenfive  manu¬ 
facture  that  requires  many  hands.  In 
Scotland,  the  price  of  labour  refembles 
water,  which  always  levels  itfelf :  if  high 
in  any  one  corner,  an  influx  of  hands 
brings  it  down.  The  price  of  labour  varies 
in  every  parifh  of  England :  a  labourer 
who  has  gain’d  a  fettlement  in  a  parifh, 
on  which  he  depends  for  bread  when  he 
inclines  to  be  idle,  dares  not  remove  to 
another  parifh  where  wages  are  higher, 
fearing  to  be  cut  out  of  a  fettlement  alto¬ 
gether,  England  is  in  the  fame  condition 
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•with  refpeft  to  labour,  that  France  lately 
was  with  refpedl  to  corn ;  which,  however 
plentiful  in  one  province,  could  not  be 
exported  to  fupply  the  wants  of  another. 
The  pernicious  effeCt  of  the  latter  with  re- 
fpetft  to  food,  are  not  more  obvious,  than 
of  the  former  with  refpecft  to  manufac¬ 
tures. 

Englifti  manufactures  labour  under  a 
ftill  greater  hardfhip  than  inequality  of 
wages.  In  a  country  where  there  is  no 
fund  for  the  poor  but  what  nature  pro¬ 
vides,  the  labourer  mult  be  fatisfied  with 
fuch  wages  as  are  cuftomary :  he  has  no 
refource ;  for  pity  is  not  moved  by  idle- 
nefs.  In  England,  the  labourers  com¬ 
mand  the  market:  if  not  fatisfied  with 
cuftomary  wages,  they  have  a  tempting  re¬ 
fource  ;  which  is,  to  abandon  work  alto¬ 
gether,  and  to  put  themfelves  on  the  pa- 
rilh.  Labour  is  much  cheaper  in  France 
than  in  England:  feveral  plaufible  realons 
have  been  afligned  ;  but  in  my  judgement, 
the  difference  arifes  from  the  poor-laws. 
In  England,  every  man  is  entitled  to  be 
idle;  becaufe  every  idler  is  entitled  to  a 
maintenance.  In  france,  the  funds  allot¬ 
ted  for  the  poor,  yield  the  fame  fum  an- 
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nualiy :  that  fum  is  always  preoccupied; 
and  jt  ranee,  with  refpect  to  al!  but  thofe 
on  the  lift,  is  a  nation  that  has  no  fund 
provided  by  law  for  the  poor. 

Depopulation,  inequality  in  the  price  of 
labour,  and  extravagant  wages,  are  de¬ 
plorable  evils.  But  the  Englifh  poor  laws 
are  productive  of  evils  ftill  more  deplo¬ 
rable  :  they  are  fubverlive  both  of  mora¬ 
lity  and  induftry.  This  is  a  heavy  charge, 
but  no  lefs  true  than  heavy.  Fear  of  want 
is  the  only  effectual  motive  to  induftry 
■with  the  labouring  poor :  remove  that 
tear,  and  they  ceafe  to  be  induftrious. 
The  ruling  paftion  of  thofe  who  live  by 
bodily  labour,  is  to  fave  a  pittance  for 
their  children,  and  for  fupporting  them- 
felves  in  old  age :  ftimulated  by  defire  of 
accomplifhing  thefe  ends,  they  are  frugal 
and  induftrious;  and  the  profpeeft  of  fuc- 
cefs  is  to  them  a  continual  feaft.  Now, 
what  worfe  can  malice  invent  againft  fuch 
a  man,  under  colour  of  friendlhip,  than 
to  fecure  bread  to  him  and  his  children 
whenever  he  takes  a  diflike  to  work;  which 
effectually  deadens  his  foie  ambition,  and 
with  it  his  honeft  induftry?  Relying  on 
the  certainty  of  a  provifion  againft  want, 

y  5  x  . 
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he  relaxes  gradually  till  he  finks  into  idle— 
nets:  id ienefs  leads  to  profligacy:  profli¬ 
gacy  begets  difeafes :  and  the  wretch  be- 
conies  an  object  of  public  charity  before 
he  has  run  half  his  courfe.  Such  are  the 
genuine  effedts  of  the  Englifh  tax  for  the 
poor,  under  a  miflaken  notion  of  charity. 
There  never  was  known  in  any  country, 
a  fcheme  for  the  poor  more  contradictory 
to  found  policy.  Might  it  not  have  been 
forefee n,  that  to  a  groveling  creature,  who 
has  no  fenfe  of  honour  and  fcarce  any  of 
fhame,  the  certainty  of  maintenance  would, 
prove  an  irrefiftible  temptation  to  idlenefs 
and  debauchery  ?  The  poor-houfe  at  Ly¬ 
ons  contained  originally  but  forty  beds, 
of  which  twenty  only  were  occupied.  The 
eight  hundred  beds  it  contains  at  prefent, 
are  not  fufficient  for  thofe  who  demand 
admittance.  A  premium  is  not  more  fuc- 
cefsful  in  any  cafe,  than  where  given  to 
promote  idlenefs*.  A  houfe  for  the  poor 

was 

*  A.  London  alderman  named  Harper^  vvlio  was 
cotemporary  with  James  I.  or  his  Ton  Charles,  be¬ 
queathed  ten  or  twelve  acres  of  meadow-ground  in 
the  parifh  of  St  Andrew’s,  Holborn,  London,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor  in  the  town  of  Bedford. 
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was  erected  in  a  French  village,  the  reve¬ 
nue  of  which  by  economy  became  conli- 
derable.  Upon  a  reprefentation  by  the 
curate  of  the  parifh  that  more  beds  were 
neceflary,  the  proprietor  undertook  the 

♦ 

This  ground  has  been  long  covered  with  houfes, 
which  yield  from  L.  4000  to  L.  5000  yearly.  That 
fum  is  laid  out  upon  charity-fchools,  upon  defray¬ 
ing  the  expence  of  apprenticefhips,  and  upon  a 
flock  to  young  perfons  when  they  marry  ;  an  en¬ 
couragement  that  attracts  to  the  town  of  Bedford 
great  numbers  of  the  lower  clalTes.  So  far  well : 
but  mark  the  confequence.  That  encouragement 
relaxes  the  induftry  of  many,  and  adds  greatly  to 
the  number  of  the  poor.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  few 
places  of  England  does  the  poor’s  rate  amount  fo 
high  as  in  the  town  of  Bedford.  An  extenlive  com¬ 
mon  in  the  parifh  of  Charley,  Suflex,  is  the  chief 
caufe  of  an  extravagant  aflefiment  for  the  poor,  no 
lefs  than  nine  (hillings  in  the  pound  of  rack  rent. 
Give  a  poor  man  accefs  to  a  common  for  feeding 
two  or  three  cows,  you  make  him  idle  by  a  depend¬ 
ence  upon  what  he  does  not  labour  for.  The  town 
of  Largo  in  Fife  has  a  fmall  hofpital,  erected  many 
years  ago  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Wood  y 
jmd  confined  by  him  to  the  poor  of  his  own  name. 
That  name  being  rare  in  the  neighbourhood,  ac¬ 
cefs  to  the  hofpital  is  eafy.  One  man  in  particular 
is  entertained  there,  whofe  father,  grandfather,  and 
great-grandfather,  enjoy’d  fuccehively  the  fame  be** 
nefit  ;  every  one  of  whom  probably  would  have 
been  ufeful  members  of  fociety,  but  for  that  temp¬ 
tation  to  idlenefs. 
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management.  He  fold  the  houfe,  with 
the  furniture;  and  to  every  proper  objedl 
of  charity,  he  ordered  a  moderate  propor¬ 
tion  of  bread  and  beef.  The  poor  and  fick 
were  more  comfortably  lodged  at  home, 
than  formerly  in  the  poor-houle.  And 
by  that  management,  the  parifh-poor  de- 
creafed,  inftead  of  increafing  as  at  I  yons. 
How  few  Englifh  manufa&urers  labour 
the  whole  week,  if  the  work  of  four  or 
five  days  afford  them  maintenance?  Is 
not  this  a  demonftration,  that  the  ma¬ 
lady  of  idlenefs  is  widely  fpread  ?  In 
Bnftol,  the  parifh-poor  twenty  years  ago 
did  not  exceed  four  thoufand  :  at  prefent 
they  amount  to  more  than  ten  thoufand! 
But  as  a  malady,  when  left  to  itfelf,  com¬ 
monly  effe<ftuates  its  own  cure;  fo  it  will 
be  in  this  cafe:  when,  by  prevailing  idle¬ 
nefs,  every  one  without  fhame  claims  pa- 
rilh-charity,  the  burden  will  become  in¬ 
tolerable,  and  the  poor  will  be  left  to  their 
fhifts. 

The  immoral  effe&s  of  public  charity 
are  not  confined  to  thofe  who  depend  on 
it,  but  extend  to  their  children.  The 
conflant  anxiety  of  a  labouring  man  to 
provide  for  his  ifl'ue,  endears  them  to  him. 
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Being  relieved  of  that  anxiety  by  the  tax 
for  the  poor,  his  affection  cools  gradually, 
and  he  turns  at  lah  indifferent  about 
them.  Their  independence,  on  the  other 
hand,  weans  them  from  their  duty  to  him. 
And  thus,  affedfion  between  parent  and 
child,  which  is  the  corner-hone  of  foci- 
ety,  is  in  a  great  meafure  obliterated  a- 
mong  the  labouring  poor.  In  a  plan  pu= 
blifhed  by  the  Earl  of  Hilfborough,  an 
article  is  propofed  to  oblige  parents  to 
maintain  their  indigent  children,  and  chil¬ 
dren  to  maintain  their  indigent  parents. 
Natural  affection  muft  be  at  a  low  ebb, 
where  fuch  a  regulation  is  neceffary  :  but 
it  is  neceffary,  at  leaf!  in  London,  where 
it  is  common  to  fee  men  in  good  bufinefs 
neglecting  their  aged  and  difeafed  parents, 
for  no  better  reafon  than  that  the  parilh  is 
bound  to  find  them  bread:  Proh  tempora , 
proh  mores  ! 

The  immoral  effedts  of  public  charity 
fpread  hill  wider.  It  fails  not  to  extin- 
guifh  the  vircue  of  charity  among  the 
rich  ;  who  never  think  of  giving  charity, 
when  the  public  undertakes  for  all.  In  a 
fcheme  publilhed  by  Mr  Hay,  one  article 
is,  to  raife  a  hock  for  the  poor  by  volun¬ 
tary 
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tary  contributions,  and  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  by  a  pariffi-tax.  Will  indivi¬ 
duals  ever  contribute,  when  it  is  not  to 
relieve  the  poor,  but  to  relieve  the  parilh? 
Every  hofpital  has  a  poor-box,  which  fel- 
dom  produces  any  thing  *.  The  great 
comfort  of  fociety  is  afliftance  in  time  of 
need  ;  and  its  firmed  cement  is,  the  be- 
dowing  and  receiving  kindly  offices,  efpe- 
cially  in  didrefs.  Now  to  unhinge  or  fuf- 
pend  the  exercife  of  charity  by  rendering 
it  unneceflary,  relaxes  every  focial  virtue 
by  fupplanting  the  chief  of  them.  The 
confequence  is  difrnal :  exercife  of  bene¬ 
volence  to  the  didrelled  is  our  firmed 
guard  againd  the  encroachments  of  fel— 
fifhnefs  :  if  that  guard  be  withdrawn,  fel- 
fiffinefs  will  prevail,  and  become  the  ru¬ 
ling  paffion.  In  fatd,  the  tax  for  the  poor 
has  contributed  greatly  to  the  growth  of 
that  groveling  paffion,  fo  confpicuous  at 
prefent  in  England. 

Engliffi  authors  who  turn  their  thoughts 

*  One  exception  I  am  fond  to  mention.  The 
poor-box  of  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary  was  negledted 
two  or  three  years,  little  being  expedfed  from  it. 

W  hen  opened,  L.  74  and  a  fraction  was  found  in 
.t  j  conti  ibuted  probably  by  the  lower  fort,  who  were 
afhamed  to  give  their  mite  publicly. 
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to  the  poor,  make  heavy  complaints  of  de- 
caving  charity,  and  increafing  poverty : 
never  once  dreaming,  that  thefe  are  the 
genuine  effects  of  a  legal  provifion  for  the 
poor ;  which  on  the  one  hand  eradicates 
the  virtue  of  charity,  and  on  the  other  is 
a  violent  temptation  to  idlenefs.  Wonder¬ 
fully  ill  contrived  mu  ft  the  Englilh  cha¬ 
rity-laws  be,  when  their  confequences  are 
to  fap  the  foundation  of  voluntary  cha¬ 
rity  ;  to  deprive  the  labouring  poor  of 
their  chief  comfort,  that  of  providing  for 
themfelves  and  children  ;  to  relax  mutual 
afte&ion  between  parent  and  child  ;  and 
to  reward,  inftead  of  punifhing,  idlenefs 
and  vice.  Confider  whether  a  legal  pro¬ 
vifion  for  the  poor,  be  fufficient  to  atone 
for  fo  many  evils. 

No  man  had  better  opportunity  than 
Fielding  to  be  acquainted  with  the  ftate  of 
the  poor  :  let  us  liften  to  him.  “  That 

the  poor  are  a  very  great  burden,  and 
“  even  a  nuifance  to  the  kingdom ;  that 
“  the  laws  for  relieving  their  diftrefles  and 
<s  reftraining  their  vices,  have  not  anfwer- 
“  ed  ;  and  that  they  are  at  prefent  very 
“  ill  provided  for  and  much  worfe  go- 
41  verned,  are  truths  which  every  one  will 
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“  acknowledge.  Every  perfon  who  hath 
property,  muft  feel  the  weight  of  the 
“  tax  that  is  levied  for  the  poor ;  and 
“  every  perfon  of  underftanding,  muft  fee 
“  how  abfurdly  it  is  applied.  So  ufelefs 
indeed  is  this  heavy  tax,  and  fo  wretch¬ 
ed  its  difpofition,  that  it  is  a  queftion, 
whether  the  poor  or  rich  are  actually 
more  diflatisfied ;  fince  the  plunder  of 
the  one  ferves  fo  litcle  to  the  real  advan- 
“  tage  of  the  other ;  for  while  a  million 
yearly  is  railed  among  the  rich,  many 
of  the  poor  are  ftarved ;  many  more 
languifh  in  want  and  mifery  ;  of  the 
**  reft>  numbers  are  found  begging  or  pil¬ 
fering  in  the  flreets  to-day,  and  to- 
“  morrow  are  locked  up  in  gaols  and 
“  Bridewells.  If  we  were  to  make  a  pro- 
“  grefs  through  the  outfkirts  of  the  me¬ 
tropolis  and  look  into  the  habitations  of 
“  the  poor,  we  fhould  there  behold  fuch 
pidlures  of  human  mifery,  as  muft  move 
“  the  compaffion  of  every  heart  that  de- 
w  ferves  the  name  of  human.  What  in¬ 
deed  muft  be  his  compohtion,  who 
“  could  fte  whole  families  in  want  of  every 
neceffary  of  life,  opprefled  with  hunger, 
cold,  nakednefs,  and  filth  j  and  with 
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“  difeafes,  the  certain  confequence  of  all 
thefe !  The  bufferings  indeed  of  the  poor 
are  lefs  known  than  their  mifdeeds ; 
and  therefore  we  are  lefs  apt  to  pity 
“  them.  T  hey  ftarve,  and  freeze,  and  rot, 
among  themfelves ;  but  they  beg,  and 
deal,  and  rob,  among  their  betters. 

There  is  not  a  parifh  in  the  liberty  of 
Weftminfter,  which  doth  not  raife  thou- 
fands  annually  for  the  poor;  and  there 
is  not  a  Areet  in  that  liberty,  which 
doth  not  fwarm  all  day  with  beggars, 
and  all  night  with  thieves.” 

There  is  not  a  Angle  beggar  to  be  feen 
in  Penfylvania.  Luxury  and  idlenefs  have 
got  no  footing  in  that  happy  country ; 
and  thofe  who  buffer  by  misfortune,  have 
maintenance  out  of  the  public  treafury. 
But  luxury  and  idlenefs  cannot  for  ever 
be  excluded ;  and  when  they  prevail,  this 
regulation  will  be  as  pernicious  in  Penfyl¬ 
vania,  as  the  poor-rates  are  in  Britain. 

Of  the  many  propofals  that  have  been 
publilhed  for  reforming  the  poor-laws,  not 
one  has  pierced  to  the  root  of  the  evil. 
None  of  the  authors  entertain  the  flighted; 
doubt  of  a  legal  proviflon  being  neceflary, 
tho’  all  our  diflreffes  arife  evidently  from 

that 
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that  very  caufe.  Travellers  complain,  of 
being  intefted  with  an  endlefs  number  of 
beggars  in  every  Englifh  town ;  a  very 
different  fcene  from  what  they  meet  with 
in  Holland  or  Switzerland.  How  would 
it  furprife  them  to  be  told,  that  this  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  an  overflow  of  charity  in  the 
good  people  of  England  ! 

Few  inftitutions  are  more  ticklifh  than 
thofe  of  charity.  In  London,  common 
proflitutes  are  treated  with  lingular  huma¬ 
nity  :  a  hofpital  for  them  when  pregnant, 
difburdens  them  of  their  load,  and  nurfes 
them  till  they  be  again  fit  for  bufinefs  : 
another  hofpital  cures  them  of  the  venereal 
difeafe :  and  a  third  receives  them  with 
open  arms,  when,  inltead  of  defire,  they 
become  objects  of  averfion.  Would  not 
one  imagine,  that  thefe  hofpitals  have  been 
credited  for  encouraging  proftitution?  They 
undoubtedly  have  that  effedt,  tho’  far  from 
being  intended.  Mr  Stirling,  fuperintend- 
ant  of  the  Edinburgh  poor-houfe,  deferves 
a  ftatue  for  a  fcheme  he  contrived  to  re¬ 
form  common  proflitutes.  A  number  of 
them  were  confined  in  a  houfe  of  correc¬ 
tion,  on  a  daily  allowance  of  three  pence ; 
and  even  part  of  that  fmall  pittance  was 
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embezzled  by  the  fervants  of  the  houfe. 
Pinching  hunger  did  not  reform  their 
manners ;  for  being  abfolutely  idle,  they 
encouraged  each  other  in  vice,  waiting 
impatiently  for  the  hour  of  deliverance. 
Mr  Stirling,  with  confent  of  the  magi- 
ftrates,  removed  them  to  a  clean  lioufe ; 
and  inftead  of  money,  which  is  apt  to  be 
iquandered,  appointed  for  each  a  pound  of 
oat-meal  daily,  with  fait,  water,  and  fire 
for  cooking.  Relieved  now  from  diftrefs, 
they  longed  for  comfort :  what  would  they 
not  give  for  milk  or  ale  ?  Work,  fays  he, 
will  procure  you  plenty.  To  fome  who 
offered  to  fpin,  he  gave  flax  and  wheels, 
engaging  to  pay  them  half  the  price  of 
their  yarn,  retaining  the  other  half  for  the 
materials  furnifhed.  The  fpinners  earned 
about  nine  pence  weekly,  a  comfortable 
addition  to  what  they  had  before.  The 
reft  undertook  to  fpin,  one  after  another; 
and  before  the  end  of  the  firft  quarter, 
they  were  all  of  them  intent  upon  work. 
It  was  a  branch  of  his  plan,  to  fet  free 
fuch  as  merited  that  favour;  and  fome  of 
them  appeared  fo  thoroughly  reformed,  as 
to  be  in  no  danger  of  a  relapfe. 

The  ingenious  author  of  The  Police  of 
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France ,  who  wrote  in  the  year  1753,  ob¬ 
serves,  that  notwithftanding  the  plentiful 
provifion  for  the  poor  in  that  kingdom, 
mentioned  above,  there  was  a  general 
complaint  of  the  increafe  of  beggars  and 
vagrants ;  and  adds,  that  the  French  po¬ 
litical  writers,  diflatisfied  with  their  own 
plan,  had  prefented  feveral  memorials  to 
the  miniltry,  propofing  to  adopt  the  Eng- 
lilh  parochial  alfeffments,  as  greatly  pre— 
ferable.  This  is  a  curious  fact;  for  at 
that  very  time,  people  in  London,  no  lefs 
diflatisfied  with  thefe  afleffments,  were 
writing  pamphlets  in  praife  of  the  French 
hofpitals.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  no 
plan  hitherto  invented,  has  given  fatisfac- 
tion.  Whether  an  "unexceptionable  plan 

is  at  all  poffible,  Seems  extremely  doubt¬ 
ful. 

In  every  plan  for  the  poor  that  I  have 
ieeib  workhoufes  make  one  article ;  to 
provide  work  for  thofe  who  are  willing, 
and  to  make  thole  work  who  are  unwilling 
With  refped  to  the  former,  men  need  ne¬ 
ver  be  idle  in  England  for  want  of  em¬ 
ployment;  and  they  always  Succeed  the 
belt  at  the  employment  they  cinife  for 
themfelves.  With  refpecl  to  the  latter, 
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punilhment  will  not  compel  a  man  to  la¬ 
bour  :  he  may  alTume  the  appearance,  but 
will  make  no  progrefs ;  and  the  pretext  of 
licknefs  or  weaknefs  is  ever  at  hand  for  an 
excufe.  The  only  compullion  to  make  a 
man  work  ferioully,  is  fear  of  want. 

A  hofpital  for  the  lick,  for  the  wound¬ 
ed,  and  for  the  maimed,  is  a  right  efta- 
blifhment  ;  being  produ&ive  of  good, 
without  doing  any  harm.  Such  a  hofpi¬ 
tal  Ihould  depend  partly  on  voluntary  cha¬ 
rity  ;  to  procure  which,  a  conviction  of 
its  being  well  managed,  is  necelfary.  Ho- 
fpitals  that  have  a  fufficient  fund  of  their 
own,  and  that  have  no  dependence  on  the 
good  will  of  others,  are  commonly  ill  ma¬ 
naged. 

Lies  there  any  objection  againft  a  work- 
lioufe,  for  training  to  labour,  dellitute  or¬ 
phans,  and  begging  children?  It  is  an 
article  in  Mr  Hay’s  plan,  that  the  work- 
houfe  fhould  relieve  poor  families  of  all 

their  children  above  three.  This  has  an 
appearance,  but  is  unfound  at 
bottom.  Children  require  the  tendernefs 
of  a  mother,  during  the  period  of  infantine 
difeafes ;  and  are  far  from  being  Me  in 
the  hands  of  mercenaries,  who  ftudy  no¬ 
thing 
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thing  but  their  own  eafe  and  interelt. 
Would  it  not  be  better,  to  diftribute  fmall 
fums  from  time  to  time  among  poor  fa¬ 
milies  overburdened  with  children,  fo  as 
to  relieve  them  from  famine,  not  from  la¬ 
bour  ?  And  with  refpect  to  orphans  and 
begging  children,  1  incline  to  think,  that 
it  would  be  a  more  falutary  meafure,  to 

encourage  mechanicks,  manufacturers,  and 
farmers  above  all,  to  educate  fuch  chil¬ 
dren.  A  premium  for  each,  the  half  in 
hand,  and  the  other  half  when  they  can 
work  for  themfelves,  would  be  a  proper 
encouragement.  The  belt-regulated  or- 
phan-hofpital  I  am  acquainted  with,  is 
that  of  Edinburgh.  Orphans  are  taken  in 
from  every  corner,  provided  only  they  be 
not  under  the  age  of  feven,  nor  above  that 
of  twelve:  under  feven,  they  are  too  tender 
for  a  bofpital ;  above  twelve  their  relations 
can  find  employment  for  them.  Befide 
the  being  taught  to  read  and  write,  they 
are  carefully  inftrudted  in  fome  art,  that 
may  afford  them  comfortable  fubfiftence. 

No  man  ever  called  in  queftion  the  uti¬ 
lity  of  the  marine  fbciety ;  which  will  re¬ 
flect  honour  on  the  members  as  long  as 
we  have  a  navy  to  protect  us:  they  de- 
*  oi.»  III,  iVt  ferve 
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ferve  a  rank  above  that  of  gaffered  knights. 
That  inftitution  is  the  moft  judicious  ex¬ 
ertion  of  charity  and  patriotifm,  that  ever 
exifted  in  any  country. 

A  fort  of  hofpital  for  fervants  who  for 
twenty  years  have  faithfully  adhered  to 
the  fame  mafter,  would  be  much  to  my 
tafte ;  with  a  few  adjoining  acres  for  a 
kitchen-garden.  The  fund  for  purchafing, 
building,  and  maintenance,  muft  be  rai¬ 
led  by  contribution;  and  none  but  the 
contributors  fhould  be  entitled  to  offer  fer¬ 
vants  to  the  houfe.  By  fuch  encourage¬ 
ment,  a  malady  would  be  remedied,  that 
of  wandering  from  mafter  to  mafter  for 
better  wages,  or  eaiier  fervice  ;  which  fel- 
dom  fail  to  corrupt  fervants.  They  ought 
to  be  comfortably  provided  for,  adding  to 
the  allowance  of  the  houfe  what  pot-herbs 
are  railed  by  their  own  labour.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  virtuous  men  thus  affociated,  would 
end  their  days  in  comfort;  and  the  pro- 
fpedl  of  attaining  a  fetdement  fo  agreeable, 
would  form  excellent  fervants.  How  ad- 
vantageous  would  fuch  a  hofpital  prove  to 
hufbandry  in  particular !  But  I  confine  this 
hofpital  to  fervants  who  are  fingle.  Men 
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who  have  a  family  will  be  better  provided 
ieparately. 

Of  all  the  mifchiefs  that  have  been  en¬ 
gendered  by  over-anxiety  about  the  poor, 
none  have  proved  more  fatal  than  a  found- 
ling-hofpital.  They  tend  to  cool  affedtion 
for  children,  (till  more  effectually  than  the 
Englifh  parifh- charity.  At  every  occafional 
pinch  for  food,  away  goes  a  child  to  the 
hofpital ;  and  parental  affedtion  among  the 
lower  fort  turns  fb  languid,  that  many 
who  are  in  no  pinch,  relieve  themfelves  of 
trouble  by  the  fame  means.  It  is  affirm¬ 
ed,  that  of  the  children  born  annually  in 
Paris,  about  a  third  part  are  lent  to  the 
foundling-holpital.  The  Paris  almanack 
for  the  year  1768,  mentions,  that  there 
were  baptifed  18,576  infants,  of  whom 
the  foundling- hofpital  received  6025.  The 
fame  almanack  for  the  year  1773  bears, 


that  of  18,518  children  born  and  baptifed, 
5989  were  lent  to  the  foundling-hofpital. 
The  proportion  originally  was  much  lets ; 
but  vice  advances  with  a  fwift  pace.  How 
enormous  muft  be  the  degeneracy  of  the 
Par  ill  an  populace,  and  their  want  of  pa¬ 
rental  affedtion ! 

i-et  us  next  turn  to  infants  fhut  up  in 

this 
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this  hofpital.  Of  all  animals,  infants  of 
the  human  race  are  the  weakelf :  they  re¬ 
quire  a  mother’s  affection  to  guard  them 
againft  numberlefs  difeafes  and  accidents; 
a  wife  appointment  of  Providence  to  con- 
nefl  parents  and  children  in  the  ftridteft 
union.  In  a  foundling-hofpital,  there  is 
no  rond  mother  to  watch  over  her  tender 
babe ;  and  the  hireling  nurfe  has  no  fond- 
nels  but  for  her  own  little  profit.  Need 
we  any  other  caufe  for  the  deflrudlion  of 
infants  in  a  foundling-hofpital,  much 
greater  in  proportion  than  of  thofe  under 
the  care  of  a  mother  ?  And  yet  there  is  an¬ 
other  caufe  equally  potent,  which  is  cor¬ 
rupted  air.  What  Mr  Hanway  obferves 
upon  parifh-workhoufes,  is  equally  appli¬ 
cable  to  a  foundling-hofpital.  “  To  at- 
tempt,”  fays  he,  “  to  nourifh  an  infant 
“  in  a  workhoufe,  where  a  number  of 
“  nurfes  are  congregated  into  one  room, 
“  and  consequently  the  air  become  putrid, 
“  I  will  pronounce,  from  intimate  know- 
“  ledge  of  the  fubjeci,  to  be  but  a  fmall 
“  remove  from  flaugliter  ;  for  the  child 
“  mufi  die .”  It  is  computed,  that  of  the 
children  in  the  London  foundling-hofpital, 
the  half  do  pot  live  a  year.  It  appears  by 

an 
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an  account  given  in  to  parliament,  that  the 
money  bellow’d  on  that  hofpital  from  its 
commencement  till  December  1757  a- 
mounted  to  L.  166,000  ;  and  yet  during 
that  period,  105  perfons  only  were  put  out 
to  do  for  themfelves.  Down  then  with 
foundling- hofpitals,  more  noxious  than 
pellilence  or  famine.  An  infant  expofed 
at  the  door  of  a  dwelling-houfe,  mull  be 
taken  up  :  but  in  that  cafe,  which  feldom 
happens,  the  infant  has  a  better  chance 
for  life  with  a  hired  nurfe  than  in  a  ho¬ 
fpital  ;  and  a  chance  perhaps  little  worfe, 
bad  as  it  is,  than  with  an  unnatural  mo¬ 
ther.  I  approve  not  indeed  of  a  quarterly 
payment  to  fuch  a  nurfe:  would  it  not  do 
better  to  furnilh  her  bare  maintenance  for 
three  years ;  and  if  the  child  be  alive  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  to  give  her  a  hand- 
fome  addition  ? 

A  houfe  of  correction  is  neceflary  for 
good  order ;  but  belongs  not  to  the  pre— 
lent  elfay,  which  concerns  maintenance  of 
the  poor,  not  punifhment  of  vagrants.  I 
fli.31  only  by  the  way  borrow  a  thought 
from  Fielding,  that  falling  is  the  proper 
punifhment  of  profligacy,  not  any  punifh- 
ment  that  is  attended  with  fhame.  Pu- 

ni  fitment, 
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nilhment,  he  obferves,  that  deprives  a  man 
of  all  fenfe  of  honour,  never  will  contri¬ 
bute  to  make  him  virtuous. 

CHarity-fchools  may  have  been  proper, 
when  few  could  read,  and  fewer  write; 
but  thefe  arts  are  now  fo  common,  that 
in  moll  families  children  may  be  taught 
to  read  at  home,  and  to  write  in  a  private 
fchool  at  little  expence.  Charity-fchools 
at  prefent  are  more  hurtful  than  benefi¬ 
cial  :  young  perfons  who  continue  there 
fo  long  as  to  read  and  write  fluently,  be¬ 
come  too  delicate  for  hard  labour,  and  too 
proud  for  ordinary  labour.  Knowledge 
is  a  dangerous  acquifition  to  the  labour¬ 
ing  poor :  the  more  of  it  that  is  pofleff- 
ed  by  a  fhepherd,  a  ploughman,  or  any 
drudge,  the  lefs  fatisfa<5iion  he  will  have 
in  labour.  The  only  plaufible  argument 
for  a  charity-fchool,  is,  “  That  children 
**  of  the  labouring  poor  are  taught  there 
“  the  principles  of  religion  and  of  mora- 
“  Iity,  which  they  cannot  acquire  at 
“  home.”  The  argument  would  be  in¬ 
vincible,  if  without  regular  education  we 
could  have  no  knowledge  of  thefe  princi¬ 
ples.  But  Providence  has  not  left  man  in 
a  ftate  fo  imperfedt :  religion  and  mora¬ 
lity 
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lity  are  ftamped  on  his  heart  j  and  none 
can  be  ignorant  of  them,  who  attend  to 
their  own  perceptions.  Education  is  in¬ 
deed  of  ufe  to  ripen  fuch  perceptions ;  and 
it  is  of  Angular  ufe  to  thofe  who  have  time 
for  reading  and  thinking :  but  education 
in  a  charity-fchool  is  fo  flight,  as  to  ren¬ 
der  it  doubtful,  whether  it  be  not  more 
hurtful  by  foftering  lazinefs,  than  advan¬ 
tageous  by  conveying  inftrudion.  The 
natural  impreflions  of  religion  and  mora¬ 
lity,  if  not  obfcured  by  vitious  habits,  are 
fufficient  for  good  conduct  :  preferve  a 
man  from  vice  by  conflant  labour,  and 
he  will  not  be  deficient  in  his  duty  either 
to  God  or  to  man.  Hefiod,  an  ancient 
and  refpeclable  poet,  fays,  that  God  hath 
placed  labour  as  a  guard  to  virtue.  More 
integrity  accordingly  will  be  found  among 
a  number  of  induflrious  poor,  taken  at 
random,  than  among  the  fame  number  in 
any  other  clafs. 

I  heartily  approve  every  regulation  that 
tends  to  prevent  idlenefs.  Chief  Juftice 
Hale  fays,  T  hat  prevention  of  poverty 
and  idlenefs  would  do  more  good  than 
all  the  gibbets,  whipping- polls,  and 
gaols  in  the  kingdom.”  In  that  view3 

gaming- 
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gaming-houfes  ought  to  be  heavily  taxed, 
as  well  as  horfe-racing,  cock-fighting,  and 
all  meetings  that  encourage  idlenefs.  The 
admitting  low  people  to  vote  for  members 
of  parliament,  is  a  fource  of  idlenefs,  cor¬ 
ruption,  and  poverty.  The  fame  privilege 
is  ruinous  to  every  finall  parliament-bo¬ 
rough.  Nor  have  I  any  difficulty  to  pro¬ 
nounce,  that  the  admitting  the  populace 
to  vote  in  the  election  of  a  parifh-minifter, 
a  frequent  practice  in  Scotland,  is  pro¬ 
ductive  of  the  fame  pernicious  effects. 

What  then  is  to  be  the  refult  of  the 
foregoing  enquiry  ?  Is  it  from  defect  of 
invention  that  a  good  legal  eftablifhment 
for  the  poor  is  not  yet  difcovered  ?  or  is  it 
impracticable  to  make  any  legal  eftablifh- 
ment  that  is  not  fraught  with  corruption  ? 
I  incline  to  the  latter,  for  the  following 
reafon,  no  lefs  obvious  than  folid.  That 
in  a  legal  eftablifhment  for  the  poor,  no 
diftinction  can  be  made  between  virtue 
and  vice  ;  and  confequently  that  every 
fuch  eftablifhment  muft  be  a  premium  for 
idlenefs.  And  where  is  the  neceffity,  af¬ 
ter  all,  of  any  public  eltablifhment  ?  By 
what  unhappy  prejudice  have  people  been 
led  to  think,  that  the  Author  of  our  na¬ 
ture, 
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ture,  fo  beneficent  to  bis  favourite  man  in 
every  other  refpeft,  has  abandoned  the  in¬ 
digent  to  famine  and  death,  if  municipal 
Jaw  interpofe  not  ?  We  need  but  infpecfc 
the  human  heart  to  be  convinced,  that 
perfpns  in  diitrefs  are  his  peculiar  care. 
Not  only  has  he  made  it  our  duty  to  af¬ 
ford  them  relief,  but  has  fuperadded  the 
paflion  of  pity  to  enforce  the  performance 
of  that  duty.  This  branch  of  our  nature 
fulfils  in  perfection  all  the  falutary  pur- 
pofes  of  charity,  without  admitting  any 
one  of  the  evils  that  a  legal  provifion  is 
fraught  with.  The  contrivance,  at  the 
fame  time,  is  extremely  fimple  :  it  leaves 
to  every  man  the  objects  as  well  as  mea- 
fure  of  his  charity.  No  man  efteems  it  a 
duty  to  relieve  wretches  reduced  to  po¬ 
verty  by  idlenefs  and  profligacy :  they 
move  not  our  pity ;  nor  do  they  expefl 
any  good  from  us.  Wifely  therefore  is  it 
ordered  by  Providence,  that  charity  Ihould 
in  every  refpecl  be  voluntary,  to  prevent 
the  idle  and  profligate  from  depending  on 
it  for  fupport. 

This  plan  is  in  many  refpecis  excellent. 
The  exercife  of  charity,  when  free  from 
compulfion,  is  highly  pleafant.  There  is 
Vo l.  111.  N  indeed 
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indeed  little  pleafure  where  charity  is  ren¬ 
dered  unneceffary  by  municipal  law ;  but 
were  that  law  laid  afide,  the  gratification 
of  pity  would  become  one  of  our  fweetefl 
enjoyments.  Charity,  like  other  affe<5tions, 
is  envigorated  by  exercife,  and  no  lefs  en¬ 
feebled  by  difufe.  Providence  withal  hath 
fcattered  benevolence  among  the  fons  of 
men  with  a  liberal  hand  :  and  notwith- 
ftanding  the  obftrudion  of  municipal  law, 
feldom  is  there  found  one  fo  obdurate,  as  ' 
to  refift  the  impulfe  of  compaffion,  when 
a  proper  objedl  is  prefen  ted.  In  a  well- 
regulated  government,  promoting  induftry 
and  virtue,  the  perfons  who  need  charity 
are  not  many  ;  and  fuch  perfons  may  with 

aflurance  depend  on  the  charity  of  their 
neighbours  *. 

It  may  at  the  fame  time  be  boldly  af¬ 
firmed,  that  thofe  who  need  charity,  would 
be  more  comfortably  provided  for  by  the 
plan  of  Providence,  than  by  any  legal  efta- 
blifhment.  Creatures  loachfome  by  dif- 

-V  I 

*  The  Italians  are  not  more  remarkable  for  a 
charitable  difpoiition,  than  their  neighbours.  No 
fewer  however  than  feventy  thoufand  mendicant 
friars  live  there  upon  voluntary  charity ;  and  I  have 
not  heard  that  any  one  of  them  ever  died  of  want. 
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eafe  or  naftinefs,  affect  the  air  in  a  poor- 
houfe ;  and  have  little  chance  for  life, 
without  more  care  and  kindlinefs  than  can 
be  expected  from  fervants,  rendered  cal¬ 
lous  by  continual  fcenes  of  mifery.  Con- 
lider,  on  the  other  hand,  the  confequences 
of  voluntary  charity,  equally  agreeable  to 
the  giver  and  receiver.  The  kindly  con¬ 
nection  it  forms  between  them,  grows 
Itronger  and  itronger  by  reiteration  ;  and 
fquallid  poverty,  far  from  being  an  ob- 
ItruCtion,  excites  a  degree  of  pity,  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  diftrefs.  It  may  happen  for 
a  wonder,  that  an  indigent  perfon  is  over¬ 
looked  ;  but  for  one  who  will  fuffer  by 
fuch  negleCt,  multitudes  fuffer  by  com¬ 
pelled  charity. 

But  what  I  infill  on  with  peculiar  fa  tiff- 
faCtion  is,  that  natural  charity  is  an  illu- 
ftrious  fupport  to  virtue.  Indigent  virtue 
can  never  fail  of  relief,  becaufe  it  never 
fails  to  enflame  compaffion.  Indigent  vice, 
on  the  contrary,  raifes  indignation  more 
than  pity  {a) ;  and  therefore  can  have  little 
profpeCt  of  relief.  What  a  glorious  en- 
citement  to  induftry  and  virtue,  and  how 

(a)  Elements  of  Criticifm,  ch.  2.  part  7. 

difcouragins; 
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difcouraging  to  idlenefs  and  vice!  Will 
it  be  thought  chimerical  to  obferve  fur¬ 
ther,  that  to  leave  the  indigent  on  Provi¬ 
dence,  will  tend  to  improve  manners  as 
well  as  virtue  among  the  lower  dalles  ? 
No  man  can  think  himfelf  fecure  againft 
being  reduced  to  depend  on  his  neighbours 
for  bread.  The  influence  of  that  thought, 
will  make  every  one  lolicitous  to  acquire 
the  good  will  of  others.  Lamentable  it  is, 
that  fo  beautiful  a  ftritdure  fhould  be  ra¬ 
zed  to  the  foundation  by  municipal  law, 
which,  in  providing  for  the  poor,  makes 
no  diftindion  between  virtue  and  vice. 
The  execution  of  the  poor-laws  would  be 
impradicable,  were  fuch  a  diftindion  at¬ 
tempted  by  enquiring  into  the  condud 
and  charader  of  every  pauper.  Where  are 
judges  to  be  found  who  will  patiently  fol¬ 
low  out  fuch  a  dark  and  intricate  expifca- 
tion  ?  To  accomplilh  the  table,  a  man 
muft  abandon  every  other  concern. 

In  the  firft  Englifh  ftatutes  mentioned 
above,  the  legiflature  appear  carefully  to 
have  avoided  compulfory  charity  :  every 
meafure  for  promoting  voluntary  charity 
was  firft  try’d,  before  the  fatal  blow  was 

flruck,  empowering  parifh- officers  to  im- 
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pofe  a  tafc  for  the  poor.  The  legiflature 
certainly  did  not  forefee  the  baneful  con- 
fequences :  but  how  came  they  not  to  fee 
that  they  were  diflrufting  Provddence,  de¬ 
claring  in  effect,  that  the  plan  eftablilhed 
f  *  * 

by  our  Maker  for  the  poor5  is  infufficient  ? 

* 

Many  are  the  municipal  laws  that  enforce 
the  laws  of  nature,  by  additional  rewards 
and  pvmifhments  ;  but  it  was  Angularly 
bold  to  abolifh  the  natural  law  of  charity, 
by  eflablilhing  a  legal  tax  in  its  Head. 
Men  will  always  be  mending :  what  a  con- 
fufed  jumble  do  they  make,  when  they  at¬ 
tempt  to  mend  the  laws  of  Nature !  Leave 
Nature  to  her  own  operations  :  file  under- 
ftands  them  the  beft. 

Few  regulations  are  more  plaufible  than 
what  are  political ;  and  yet  few  are  more 
deceitful.  A  writer,  blind  with  partiality 
tor  ms  country,  makes  the  following  ob~ 
fervations  upon  the  430  Elifab.  eftablifh- 
ing  a  maintenance  for  the  poor.  “  Laws 
have  been  enadted  in  many  other  coun¬ 
tries,  which  have  punilhed  the  idle  beg¬ 
gar,  and  exhorted  the  rich  to  extend 
their  charity  to  the  poor:  but  it  is  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  humanity  of  England,  to' 
“  have  made  their  fupport  a  matter  of 

“  obligation 
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**  obligation  and  neceffity  on  the  more 
wealthy.  The  Englifh  feem  to  be  the 
firft  nation  in  Europe  in  fcience,  arts, 
and  arms  :  they  likewife  are  pofleffed 
“  of  the  freeft  and  moft  perfedt  of  confti- 
“  tutions,  and  the  bleffings  confequential 
“  to  that  freedom.  If  virtues  in  an  indi- 
“  vidual  are  fometimes  fuppofed  to  be  re- 
warded  in  this  world,  I  do  not  think  it 
“  too  prefumptuous  to  fuppofe,  that  na- 
“  tional  virtues  may  likewife  meet  with 
“  their  reward.  England  hath,  to  its  pe- 
“  culiar  honour,  not  only  made  their  poor 
“  free,  but  hath  provided  a  certain  and 
folid  eftablifhment  to  prevent  their  ne- 
“  ceffities  and  indigence,  when  they  a- 
“  rife  from  what  the  law  calls  the  aft  of 
“  God:  and  are  not  thefe  beneficent  and 
“  humane  attentions  to  the  miferies  of  our 
“  fellow-creatures,  the  firft  of  thofe  poor 
“  pleas  which  we  are  capable  of  offering, 
“  in  behalf  of  our  imperfedtions,  to  an  all— 
“  wife  and  merciful  Creator!”  To  this 
writer  I  oppofe  another,  whole  refledtions 
are  more  found.  “  In  England,  there  is 
“  an  adt  of  the  legiflature,  obliging  every 
“  parifh  to  maintain  its  own  poor.  Scarce 
u  any  man  living,  who  has  not  feen  the 

“  effedts 
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effetfts  of  this  law,  but  mu  ft  approve  of 
“  it ;  and  yet  fuch  are  its  effe&s,  that  the 
“  ftreets  of  London  are  filled  with  objetfts 
“  of  mifery  beyond  what  is  feen  in  any 
other  city.  The  labouring  poor,  de¬ 
pending  on  this  law  to  be  provided  in. 
ficknefs  and  old  age,  are  little  folicitous 
to  lave,  and  become  habitually  profufe. 
“  The  principle  of  charity  is  eftablifhed 
“  by  Providence  in  the  human  heart,  for 
“  relieving  thofe  who  are  difabled  to  work 
“  for  themfelves.  And  if  the  labouring 
“  poor  had  no  dependence  but  on  the 
“  principle  of  charity,  they  would  be 
“  more  religious  ;  and  if  they  were  influ- 
“  enced  by  religion,  they  would  be  lefs 
“  abandoned  in  their  behaviour.  Thus 
“  this  feeming-good  ad  turns  to  a  na¬ 
tional  evil :  there  is  more  diftrels  among 
the  poor  in  London  than  any  where  in 
“  Europe;  and  more  drunkennefs  both  in 
“  males  and  females  (a).” 

I  am  aware,  that  during  the  reign  of 
Elifabeth,  fome  compulfion  might  be  ne- 
ceifary  to  prefer ve  the  poor  from  ftarving. 

(a)  Author  of  Angeioai’s  letters. 
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Bier  father  Henry  had  fequefiered  all  the 
hofpitals,  a  hundred  and  ten  in  number, 
and-  fquandered  their  revenues  ;  he  had 
alfo  demolifhed  all  the  abbeys.  By  thefe 
means,  the  poor  were  reduced  to  a  mi- 
ferable  condition  ;  efpecially  as  private 
charity,  for  want  of  exercife,  was  at  a 
low  ebb.  That  critical  jun&ure  required 
indeed  help  from  the  legislature:  and  a 
temporary  provifion  for  the  poor  would 
have  been  a  proper  meafure ;  fo  contrived 
as  not  to  fuperfede  voluntary  charity,  but 
rather  to  promote  it.  Unlucky  it  is  for 
England,  that  fuch  a  meafure  was  over¬ 
looked;  but  Queen  Elifabeth  and  her  par¬ 
liaments  had  not  the  talent  of  forefeeing 
confequences  without  the  aid  of  experi¬ 
ence.  A  perpetual  tax  for  the  poor  was 
impofed,  the  mod  pernicious  tax  that  ever 
was  impofed  in  any  country. 

With  refpect  to  the  prefent :  times,  the 
reafon  now  given  pleads  againft  abolifh- 
ing  at  once  a  legal  provifion  for  the  poor. 
It  may  be  taken  for  granted,  that  charity 
is  in  England  not  more  vigorous  at  prefent, 
than  it  was  in  the  days  of  Elifabeth. 
Would  our  miniftry  but  lead  the  way,  by 

{ho wing  fome  zeal  for  a  reformation,  ex¬ 
pedients 
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pedients  would  probably  be  invented  for 
fupporting  die  poor,  without  unhinging 
voluntary  charity.  The  following  expe¬ 
dient  is  propoied,  merely  as  a  fpecimen. 
Let  a  tax  be  im poled  by  parliament  oa 
every  parifh  for  their  poor,  variable  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  number  ;  but  not  to  exceed 
the  half  of  what  is  neceffary:  threading 
the  landholders  to  make  up  quarterly,  a 
lift  of  the  names  and  condition  of  fuch 
perfons  as  in  their  opinion  deferve  charity; 
with  an  eilimate  of  what  each  ought  to 
liave  weekly.  The  public  tax  makes  the 
half,  and  the  other  half  is  to  be  railed  by 
voluntary  contribution.  To  prevent  col- 
lufion,  the  roll  of  the  poor,  and  their 
weekly  appointment,  with  a  fubfcription 
of  gentlemen  for  their  part  of  the  ium, 
fhali  be  examined  by  the  juftices  of  peace 
at  a  quarterly  meeting;  who,  on  receiving 
fatisfachon,  inufl  order  the  fum  arifing 
from  the  public  tax  to  be  diftributed  a- 
mong  the  poor  contained  in  the  roil,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  eilimate  of  the  landholders. 
As  the  public  fund  lies  dead  till  the  fub¬ 
fcription  be  completed,  it  is  not  to  be  ima¬ 
gined  that  any  gentleman  will  Hand  out; 
it  would  be  a  public  imputation  on  his 
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character.  Far  from  apprehending  any  de¬ 
ficiency,  confident  I  am,  that  every  gentle¬ 
man  would  confider  it  as  honourable  to 
contribute  largely.  This  agreeable  work 
mu  ft  be  blended  with  fome  degree  of  feve- 
rity,  that  of  excluding  from  the  roll  every 
profligate,  male  or  female.  If  that  rule  be 
ftriCtly  followed  out,  the  innocent  poor 
will  diminifh  daily;  fo  as  in  time  to  be 
fafely  left  upon  voluntary  charity,  without 
neceifity  of  any  tax. 

But  muff  miferable  wretches,  reduced  to 
poverty  by  idlenefs  or  intemperance,  be, 
in  a  Chriftian  country,  abandoned  to  dif- 
eafes  and  famine.  This  is  the  argument, 
fhaiiow  as  it  is,  that  has  corrupted  the  in- 
duftrv  of  England,  and  reduced  multitudes 
to  difeafes  and  famine.  Thofe  who  are 
able  to  work,  may  be  locked  up  in  a  houfe 
of  correction,  to  be  fed  with  bread  and 
water;  but  with  liberty  of  working  for 
themfelves.  And  as  for  the  remainder* 
their  cafe  is  not  defperate,  when  they  have 
accefs  to  f  uch  tender-hearted  perfons  as  are 
more  eminent  for  pity  than  for  principle. 
If  by  negleCt  or  overfight  any  happen  to 
die  of  wantr  the  example  will  tend  more 

to 
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to  reformation,  than  the  molt  pathetic  dif- 
courie  from  the  pulpit. 

Even  at  the  hazard  of  lofing  a  few  lives 
by  negledf  or  overfight,  common  begging 
ought  abfolutely  to  be  prohibited.  The 
molt  profligate,  are  the  molt  impudent  and 
the  molt  expert  at  feigning  diltrefs.  If 
begging  be  indulged  to  any,  all  will  rulh 
into  the  public :  idlers  are  fond  of  that 
wandering  and  indolent  fort  of  life;  and 
there  is  no  temptation  to  idlenefs  more 
fuccefsful,  than  liberty  to  beg.  In  order  to 
be  relieved  from  common  beggars,  it  has 
been  propofed,  to  fine  thole  who  give  them, 
alms.  Little  penetration  mud  they  have, 
to  whom  the  infufficiency  of  fuch  a  re¬ 
medy  is  not  palpable.  It  is  ealy  to  give 
alms  without  being  feen;  and  compaffion 
will  extort  alms,  even  at  the  hazard  of 
buffering  for  it;  not  to  mention,  that  every 
one  in  fuch  a  cafe  would  avoid  the  odious 
character  of  an  informer,  i  he  following 
remedy  is  fuggeiled,  as  what  probably  may 
anlwer.  An  officer  mull  be  appointed  in 
every  pariffi,  with  a  competent  falary,  for 
apprehending  and  carrying  to  the  work- 
houfe  every  drolling  beggar ;  under  the 
penalty  of  lofing  his  office,  with  what  fa-* 
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lary  is  due  to  him,  if  any  beggar  be  found 
it  rolling  tour  and  twenty  hours  after  the 
faef  comes  to  his  knowledge.  In  the  work¬ 
horse  fuch  beggars  fhall  be  fed  with  bread 
and  water  for  a  year,  but  with  liberty  of 
working  for  themfelves. 

I  declare  refolutely  againfl  a  perpetual 
tax  for  the  poor.  But  if  there  muff  be 
fuch  a  tax,  I  know  of  none  lefs  fubverfive 
of  induftry  and  morals  than  that  eitablilh- 
ed  in  Scotland,  obliging  the  landholders 
in  every  parilh  to  meet  at  dated  times,  in 
order  to  provide  a  fund  for  the  poor ;  but 
leaving  the  obje&s  of  their  charity,  and  the 
meafure,  to  their  own  humanity  and  dif- 
cretion.  In  this  plan,  there  is  no  encroach¬ 
ment  on  the  natural  duty  of  charity,  but 
only  that  the  minority  mull  fubmit  to  the 
opinion  of  the  majority. 

In  large  towns,  where  the  character  and 
circumftances  of  the  poor  are  not  lb  well 
known  as  in  country-parifhes,  the  follow¬ 
ing  variation  is  propofed.  Inftead  of  land¬ 
holders,  who  are  proper  in  country-pa¬ 
rifhes  ;  let  there  be  in  each  town-parifh  a 
{landing  committee  chofen  by  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  houfes,  the  third  part  to  be 
changed  annually.  This  committee  with  the 
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minifter,  make  up  a  lift  of  fuch  as  deferve 
charity,  adding  an  eftimate  of  what,  with 
their  own  labour,  may  be  fufficient  for 
each  oi  them.  The  minifter,  with  one  or 
two  of  the  committee,  carry  about  this 
lift  to  every  family  that  can  afford  charity, 
luggefting  what  may  be  proper  for  each 
to  contribute.  This  lift,  with  an  addition 
of  the  fum  contributed  or  promifed  by 
each  hou beholder,  mult  be  affixed  on  the 
principal  door  of  the  pariffi- church,  to 
honour  the  contributors,  and  to  inform 
the  poor  of  the  provifion  made  for  them. 
Some  fuch  mode  may  probably  be  effec¬ 
tual,  without  tranfgreffing  the  bounds  of 
voluntary  charity.  But  if  any  one  obfti- 
nately  refute  to  contribute  after  feveral  ap¬ 
plications,  the  committee  at  their  difcre- 
tion  may  tax  him.  If  it  be  the  polleflor 
who  declines  contributing,  the  tax  muft 

be  laid  upon  him,  referving  relief  againft 
his  landlord. 

In  great  towns,  the  poor,  who  ought  to 
be  prohibited  from  begging,  are  lefs  known 
«.han  in  country- panfhes  :  and  among  a 
croud  of  inhabitants,  it  is  eafier  for  an  in- 
-  dividual  to  efcape  the  public  eye  when  he 
with-holds  charity,  than  in  country-pa- 
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by  the  plan  above  propofed  :  it  will  bring 
to  light,  in  great  cities,  the  poor  who  de- 
ferve  charity  ;  and  it  will  bring  to  light 
every  perfon  who  with-holds  charity. 

In  every  regulation  for  the  poor,  Englifh 
and  Scotch,  it  is  taken  for  granted,  that 
the  poor  are  to  be  maintained  in  their  own 
homes.  Parochial  poor-houfes  are  creep¬ 
ing  into  fafhion  :  a  few  are  already  ered- 
ed  both  in  England  and  Scotland  ;  and 
there  is  depending  in  parliament  a  plan  for 
eftablifhing  poor-houfes  in  every  part  of 
England.  Yet  whether  they  ought  to  be 
picfei  red  to  the  accuftomed  mode,  deferves 
ferious  confideration.  The  eredion  and 
management  of  a  poor-houfe  are  expenfive 
articles ;  and  if  they  do  not  upon  the 
whole  appear  clearly  beneficial,  it  is  better 
to  flop  fliort  in  time. 

Economy  is  the  great  motive  that  in¬ 
clines  people  to  this  new  mode  of  provi¬ 
ding  for  the  poor.  It  is  imagined,  that 
numbers  colieded  at  a  common  table,  can 
be  maintained  at  lefs  expence  than  in  fe- 
parate  houfes  ;  and  foot-foldiers  are  given 
for  an  example,  who  could  not  live  on 
their  pay  if  they  did  not  mefs  together. 
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But  the  cafes  are  not  parallel.  Soldiers, 
having  the  management  of  their  pay,  can 
club  for  a  bit  of  meat.  But  as  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  a  poor-houfe  are  maintained  by 
the  public,  the  fame  quantity  of  provifions 
muff  be  allotted  to  each  ;  as  there  can  be 
no  good  rule  for  feparating  thofe  who  eat 
much  from  thofe  who  eat  little.  The  con- 
fequence  is  what  may  be  expedled  :  the 
bulk  of  them  referve  part  of  their  vidluals 
for  purchafing  ale  or  fpirits.  It  is  vain  to 
expetff  work  from  them  :  poor  wretches 
void  of  lhame  will  never  work  ferioufly, 
wheie  the  profit  acci  ues  to  the  public,  not 
to  themfelves.  Hunger  is  the  only  effec¬ 
tual  means  for  compelling  fuch  perfons  to 
work. 

Where  the  poor  are  fupported  in  their 
own  houfes,  the  firfl  thing  that  is  done, 
or  ought  to  be  done,  is  to  eftimate  what 
each  can  earn  by  their  own  labour ;  and 
as  far  only  as  that  falls  fhort  of  mainte¬ 
nance,  is  there  place  for  charity.  They 
will  be  as  induftrious  as  poflible,  becaufe 
they  work  for  themfelves  ;  and  a  weekly 
fum  of  charity  under  their  own  manage¬ 
ment,  will  turn  to  better  account,  than  in 
a  poor-houfe,  under  the  diredlion  of  mer¬ 
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cenaries.  The  quantity  of  food  for  health 
depends  greatly  on  cuftom.  Bufbequius 
obferves,  that  the  Turks  eat  very  little 
flefh-meat;  and  that  the  Janizaries  in  par¬ 
ticular,  at  that  time  a  moil  formidable  in¬ 
fantry,  were  maintained  at  an  expence  far 
below  that  of  a  German.  Wafers,  cakes, 
boiled  rice,  with  fmall  bits  of  mutton  or 
pullet,  were  their  higheft  entertainment, 
fermented  liquors  being  abfolutely  prohi¬ 
bited.  The  famous  Montecuculi  fays,  that 
the  Janizaries  eat  but  once  a- day,  about 
fun-fet ;  and  that  cuftom  makes  it  eafy. 
Negroes  are  maintained  in  the  Weft  Indies 
at  a  very  fmall  expence.  A  bit  of  ground 
is  allotted  to  them  for  railing  vegetables, 
which  they  cultivate  on  Sunday,  being 
employed  all  the  reft  of  the  wreek  in  labour¬ 
ing  for  their  mailers.  They  receive  a 
weekly  allowance  of  dry’d  filh,  about  a 
pound  and  a  half ;  and  their  only  drink 
is  water.  Yet  by  vegetables  and  water 
with  a  morfel  of  dry’d  filh,  thefe  people 
are  fufficiently  nourilhed  to  perform  the 
liardeft  labour  in  a  molt  enervating  cli¬ 
mate.  I  would  not  have  the  poor  to  be 
pampered,  which  might  prove  a  bad  ex¬ 
ample  to  the  induftrious:  if  they  be  fup- 
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ported  in  the  moft  frugal  manner,  the 
duty  of  charity  is  fulfilled.  And  in  no 
other  manner  can  they  be  fupported  fo 
frugally,  as  to  leave  to  their  own  difpofal 
what  they  receive  in  charity.  Not  a  penny 
will  be  laid  out  on  fermented  liquors,  un- 
iels  perhaps  as  a  medicine  in  ficknefs.  Nor 
does  their  low  fare  call  for  pity.  Ale 
makes  no  part  of  the  maintenance  of  thole 
in  Scotland  who  live  by  the  fweat  of  their 
brows.  Water  is  their  only  drink  j  and 
yet  they  live  comfortably,  without  ever 
thinking  of  pitying  themfelves.  Many 
gentlemen  drink  nothing  but  water  5  who 
feel  no  decay  either  in  health  or  vigour. 
The  perfon  however  who  lhould  propofe 
to  banilh  ale  from  a  poor-houfe,  would  be 
exclaimed  agamfl  as  hard-hearted  and  void 
of  charity.  The  difference  indeed  is  great 
between  what  is  done  voluntarily,  and 
what  is  done  by  compulfion.  It  is  pro¬ 
voking  to  hear  of  the  petulance  and  even 
luxury  of  the  Englifh  poor.  Not  a  perlon 
in  London  who  lives  by  the  parilh-charity 
will  deign  to  eat  brown  bread ;  and  in  fe- 
veral  parts  of  England,  many  who  receive 
targe  fums  from  that  fund,  are  in  the 
conltant  cuftom  of  drinking  tea  twice 
Vo  I..  III.  P  a- day. 
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a-day.  Will  one  incline  to  labour  where 
idlenefs  and  beggary  are  fo  much  encou¬ 
raged  ? 

But  what  objection,  it  will  be  urged, 
lies  again!!  adopting  in  a  poor-houfe  the 
plan  mentioned,  giving  to  no  perfon  in 
money  more  than  what  his  work,  juftly 
eflimated,  falls  fhort  of  maintenance  ?  It 
is  eafy  to  forefee,  that  this  plan  can  never 
anfwer  in  a  poor-houfe.  The  materials 
for  work  mud  be  provided  by  mercenary 
officers;  who  mud  alfo  be  trufied  with 
the  difpofal  of  the  made  work,  for  behoof 
of  the  poor  people.  Thefe  operations  may 
go  on  fweetiy  a  year  or  two,  under  the 
influence  of  novelty  and  zeal  for  im¬ 
provement;  but  it  would  be  chimerical 
to  expedt  for  ever  Arid!  fidelity  in  mer¬ 
cenary  officers,  whole  management  cannot 
eafily  be  checked.  Computing  the  expence 
of  this  operofe  management,  and  giving 
allowance  for  endlefs  frauds  in  purcha- 
fing  and  felling,  I  boldly  affirm,  that  the 
plan  would  turn  to  no  account.  Confider 
next  the  weekly  fum  given  in  charity  2 
people  confined  in  a  poor-houfe  have  no 
means  for  purchafing  neceflaries  but  at 
a  futlery,  where  they  will  certainly  be 
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impofed  on,  and  their  money  go  no 
length. 

We  are  now  ripe  for  a  comparifon  with 
refpe<5t  to  economy.  Many  a  houfeholder 
in  Edinburgh  makes  a  fhift  to  maintain 
a  family  with  their  gain  of  four  {hillings 
$er  week,  amounting  to  ten  pounds  eight 
{hillings  yearly.  Seldom  are  there  fewer 
than  four  or  five  perfons  in  fuch  a  family; 
the  hufband,  the  wife,  and  two  or  three 
children.  Thus  four  or  five  perfons  can 
be  maintain’d  under  eleven  pounds  yearly. 
But  are  they  maintain’d  fo  cheap  in  the 
Edinburgh  poor-houfe  ?  Not  a  fingle  per- 
fon  there  but  at  an  average  cofts  the  public 
at  leafl  four  pounds  yearly.  Nor  is  this 
all.  A  great  fum  remains  to  be  taken  in¬ 
to  the  computation,  the  intereft  of  the  fum 
for  building,  yearly  reparations,  expence 
of  management,  wages  to  fervants,  male 
and  female.  A  proportion  of  this  great 
fum  muft  be  laid  upon  each  perfon,  which 
fwells  the  expence  of  their  maintenance. 
And  when  every  particular  is  taken  into 
the  account,  I  have  no  hefitation  to  pro¬ 
nounce,  that  laying  alide  labour  altogether, 
a  man  can  make  a  fhift  to  maintain  him- 
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f^lf  privately  at  half  of  the  expence  that  is 
neceffary  in  a  poor-houfe. 

So  far  we  have  travelled  on  {olid  ground; 
and  what  follows  is  equally  folid.  Among 
the  indudrious,  not  many  are  reduced  fo 
iOW>  hut  that  they  can  make  fome  fhift 
for  themfelves.  Fhe  quantity  of  labour 
that  can  be  performed  by  thofe  who  re- 
quije  aid,  cannot  be  brought  under  any 
accuiate  eftimation.  To  pave  the  way  to 
a  conjecture,  thofe  who  are  reduced  to 
poverty  by  diffolutenefs  or  flieer  idlenefs, 
ought  abfolutely  to  be  rejected  as  unwor¬ 
thy  of  public  charity.  If  fuch  wretches 
can  prevail  on  the  tender-hearted  to  re¬ 
lieve  them  privately,  fo  far  well:  they 
ought  not  to  be  indulged  with  any  other 
hope.  Now  laying  thefe  afide,  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  labour  may  be  fairly  computed  as 
half  maintenance.  Here  then  is  another 
great  article  faved  to  the  public.  If  a  man 
can  be  maintained  privately  at  half  of  w^hat 
is  neceffary  in  a  poor-houfe,  his  work 
reckoning  it  half  of  his  maintenance,  brings 
down  the  fum  to  the  fourth  part  of  what 
is  neceffary  in  a  poor-houfe. 

Lndifbnguifhed  charity  to  the  deferving 
and  undeferving,  has  multiply’d  the  poor; 
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and  will  multiply  them  more  and  more 
without  end.  Let  it  be  publicly  known 
that  the  diflolute  and  idle  have  no  chance 
to  be  put  on  a  charity-roll ;  the  poor,  in- 
ftead  of  increafing,  will  gradually  dimi- 
nilh,  till  none  be  left  but  proper  objects  of 
charity,  fuch  as  have  been  reduced  to  in¬ 
digence  by  old  age  or  innocent  misfortune. 
And  if  that  rule  be  ftridtly  adhered  to,  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor  will  not  be  a 
heavy  burden.  After  all,  a  houfe  for  the 
poor  may  poffibly  be  a  frugal  fcheme  in 
England  where  the  parifh-rates  are  high, 
in  the  town  of  Bedford  for  example,  in 
Scotland,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  very  unfru- 
gal  fcheme. 

Hitherto  of  a  poor-houfe  with  refpedl 

is  another  point  of 
frill  greater  moment ;  which  is  to  confider 
the  influence  it  has  on  the  manners  of  the 
inhaDitants.  A  number  of  perlons,  ftran- 
gers  to  each  other,  and  differing  in  temper 
and  manners,  can  never  live  comfortably 
together  :  will  ever  the  fober  and  innocent 
make  a  tolerable  fociety  with  the  idle  and 
piofligate  ?  In  our  poor-houfes  according-  • 
iy,  quarrels  and  complaints  are  endiefs. 
Ihe  family  fociety  and  that  of  a  nation 
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under  government,  are  prompted  by  the 
common  nature  of  man ;  and  none  other. 
In  monafteries  and  nunneries,  envy,  de¬ 
traction,  and  heart-burning,  never  ceafe. 
Sorry  I  am  to  obferve,  that  in  feminaries 
of  learning  concord  and  good-will  do  not 
always  prevail,  even  among  the  profeflors. 
"What  adds  greatly  to  the  diieafe  in  a  poor- 
houfe,  is  that  the  people  fhut  up  there,  be¬ 
ing  fecure  of  maintenance,  are  reduced  to 
a  date  of  abfolute  idlenefs,  for  it  is  in  vain 
to  think  of  making  them  work :  they  have 
no  care,  nothing  to  keep  the  blood  in  mo¬ 
tion.  Attend  to  a  date  fo  different  from 
what  is  natural  to  us.  Thofe  who  are  in¬ 
nocent  and  harmiefs,  will  languifh,  turn 
difpirited,  and  tire  of  life.  Thofe  of  a 
buftling  and  reftlefs  temper,  will  turn  four 
and  peevifh  for  want  of  occupation  :  they 
will  murmur  againft  their  fuperiors,  pick 
quarrels  with  their  neighbours,  and  fow 
difcord  every  where.  The  world  of  all  is, 
that  a  poor-houle  never  fails  to  corrupt 
the  morals  of  the  inhabitants :  nothing 
tends  fo  much  to  promote  vice  and  im¬ 
morality,  as  idlenefs  among  a  number  of 
low  people  colle&ed  in  one  place.  Among 
no  fet  of  people  does  profligacy  more  a- 
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bound,  than  among  the  feamen  in  Green¬ 
wich  hofpital. 

A  poor-houfe  tends  to  corrupt  the  body 
no  lefs  than  the  mind.  It  is  a  nurfery  of 
difeafes,  foftered  by  dirtinefs  and  crouding. 

To  this  fcene  let  us  oppofe  the  condition 
of  thofe  who  are  fupported  in  their  own 
houfes.  They  are  laid  under  the  necellity 
of  working  with  as  much  afliduity  as  ever; 
and  as  the  fum  given  them  in  charity  is  at 
their  own  dilpofal,  they  are  careful  to  lay 
it  out  in  the  moll:  frugal  manner.  If  by 
parfimony  they  can  fave  any  fmall  part,  it 
is  their  own ;  and  the  hope  of  encreafing 
this  little  (lock,  lupports  their  fpirits  and 
redoubles  their  induftry.  They  live  inno¬ 
cently  and  comfortably,  becaufe  they  live 
induftrioufly ;  and  induftry,  as  every  one 
knows,  is  the  chief  pleafure  of  life  to  thofe 
who  have  acquired  the  habit  of  being  con- 
ftantly  employ’d. 
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A  Great  City  confidered  in  Phyjical,  Mora/, 
and  Political  Views. 
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N  all  ages  an  opinion  has  been  preva¬ 
lent,  that  a  great  city  is  a  great  evil  ; 
and  that  a  capital  may  be  too  great  for 
the  ftate,  as  a  head  may  be  for  the  body. 
Confidering  however  the  very  {hallow  rea- 
fons  that  have  been  given  for  this  opinion, 
it  fliould  feem  to  be  but  {lightly  founded. 
There  are  feveral  ordinances  limiting  the 
extent  of  Paris,  and  prohibiting  new  build¬ 
ings  beyond  the  prefcribed  bounds ;  the 
firft  of  which  is  by  Henry  II.  ann.  1549. 
Thefe  ordinances  have  been  renewed  from 
time  to  time,  down  to  the  1672,  in  which 
year  there  is  an  edidt  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the 
fame  purpofe.  The  reafons  afllgned  are, 
Firft,  That  by  enlarging  the  city,  the 
air  would  be  rendered  unwholefome. 
Second,  That  cleaning  the  ftreets  would 
prove  a  great  additional  labour.  Third, 
That  adding  to  the  number  of  inhabi- 
u  tants  would  raife  the  price  of  provi- 
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“  lions,  of  labour,  and  of  manufactures. 
“  Fourth,  That  ground  would  be  covered 
t£  with  buildings  mltead  oh  corn,  which 
“  might  hazard  a  fcarcity.  Fifth,  That 
the  country  would  be  depopulated  by 
the  dehre  that  people  have  co  refort  to 
“  the  capital.  And,  laflly,  That  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  governing  inch  numbers, 
would  be  an  encouragement  to  robbery 
“  and  murder.” 


In  thefe  reafons,  the  limiting  the  extent 
of  the  city  and  the  limiting  the  number  of 
inhabitants  are  jumbled  together,  as  if 
they  were  the  fame,  Fhe  only  reafons 
that  regard  the  former,  are  the  fecond  and 
foui th  ;  and  thefe,  at  befi,  are  trifiinp' 
The'  fir  ft  reafon  urged  againft  enlarging 
is  a  folid  reafon  for  enlarging 
it,  fuppofing  the  numbers  to  be  limited: 
for  crouding  is  an  infallible  means  to  ren¬ 
der  the  air  unwholefome.  Paris,  with  the 
lame  nunioci  of  inhabitants  that  were  in 
the  days  of  the  fourth  Henry,  occupies 
thrice  the  (pace,  much  to  the  health  as 
well  as  comfort  of  the  inhabitants.  Had 
the  ordinances  mentioned  been  made  ef¬ 


fectual,  the  houfes  in  Paris  mufl  all  have 
been  built  ffory  above  ftory,  afeendinc  to 
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the  Iky  like  the  tower  of  Babel.  Before 
the  great  fire  anno  1666,  the  plague  was 
liequent  in  London;  but  by  widening  the 
iheets  and  enlarging  the  houfes,  there  has 
not  fince  been  known  in  that  great  city, 
any  contagious  diftemper  that  deferves 
the  name  of  a  plague.  The  third,  fifth, 
and  laft  reafons,  conclude  againft  permit¬ 
ting  any  addition  to  the  number  of  inha¬ 
bitants;  but  conclude  nothing  againft  en¬ 
larging  the  town.  In  a  word,  the  mea¬ 
sure  adopted  in  thefe  ordinances  has  little 
or  no  tendency  to  corredl  the  evils  com¬ 
plained  of;  and  infallibly  would  enflame 
the  chief  of  them.  The  meafure  that 
ought  to  have  been  adopted,  is  to  limit 
the  number  of  inhabitants,  not  the  extent 
of  the  town. 

Queen  Elifabeth  of  England,  copying 
the  French  ordinances,  iffued  a  procla¬ 
mation  anno  1602,  prohibiting  any  new 
buildings  within  three  miles  of  London. 
The  preamble  is  in  the  following  words  : 
44  That  forefeeing  the  great  and  manifold 
44  inconveniencies  and  mifehiefs  which 
u  daily  grow,  and  are  likely  to  increafe, 
u  in  the  city  and  fuburbs  of  London,  by 
H  confluence  of  people  to  inhabit  the 

44  fame  ; 

\  u 
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u  fame ;  not  only  by  reafon  that  fiich 
“  multitudes  can  hardly  be  governed,  to 
u  ferve  God  and  obey  her  Majefty,  with- 
44  out  conftituting  an  addition  of  new  of- 
44  fleers,  and  enlarging  their  authority  ; 
u  but  alfo  can  hardly  be  provided  of  food 
44  and  other  neceflaries  at  a  reafonable 
price  ;  and  finally,  that  as  fuch  multi- 
44  tudes  of  people,  many  of  them  poor  who 
44  mu  ft  live  by  begging  or  worfe  means, 
“  are  heaped  up  together,  and  in  a  fort 
fmothered  with  many  children  and  fer- 
vants  in  one  houfe  or  fmall  tenement; 
it  mu  ft  needs  follow,  if  any  plague  or 
other  univerfal  ficknefs  come  amongft 
them,  that  it  would  prefently  fpread 
through  the  whole  city  and  confines 
and  alfo  into  all  parts  of  the  realm.” 
There  appears  as  little  accuracy  in  this 
proclamation,  as  in  the  French  ordinances. 
The  fame  error  is  obfervable  in  both, 
which  is  the  limiting  the  extent  of  the 
city,  inftead  of  limiting  the  number  of 
inhabitants.  Tiue  it  is  indeed,  that  the 
regulation  would  have  a  better  effect  in 
London  than  in  Pans.  As  ftene  is  in 
plenty  about  Paris,  boufes  there  may  be 
cai lied  to  a  very  great  height ;  and  are 

actually 
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actually  So  carried  in  the  old  town  :  but 

t  hex  e  being  no  (tone  about  London,  the 

houfes  formerly  were  built  of  timber,  now 

of  bi  lck  *  materials  too  frail  for  a  lofty 
edifice. 

Proceeding  to  particulars,  the  firft  ob¬ 
jection,  which  is  the  expence  of  governing 
u  gi  eat  multitude,  concludes  again  ft  the 
number  of  inhabitants  not  againft  the  ex— 
t^nt  oi  the  city.  At  the  fame  time,  the 
objection  is  at  beft  doubtful  m  point  of 
fa  ft,  Tho  vices  abound  m  a  great  city, 
requiring  the  ftricleft  attention  of  the  ma¬ 
gistrate  ;  yet  with  a  well-regulated  police, 
it  appears  lefs  expenhve  to  govern  600,000 
in  one  city,  than  the  fame  number  in  ten 
different  cities.  The  fecond  objection, 
viz.  the  high  price  of  provisions,  Strikes 
only  againft  numbers,  not  extent.  Befide, 
whatever  might  have  been  the  cafe  in  the 
days  of  Elifabeth,  when  agriculture  and 
internal  commerce  were  in  their  infancy; 
there  are  at  prefent  not  many  towns  in 
England,  where  a  temperate  man  may 
live  cheaper  than  in  London.  The  hazard 
of  contagious  difternpers,  which  is  the 
third  objection,  is  an  invincible  argument 
againft  limiting  the  extent  of  a  great  town. 
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It  is  mentioned  above,  that  from  the  year 
1666,  when  the  ftreets  were  widened  and 
the  hou/es  enlarged,  London  has  never 
been  once  vilited  by  the  plague.  If  the 
proclamation  had  taken  effeCt,  the  houfes 
muffc  have  been  fo  crouded  upon  each 
other,  and  the  Ilreets  fo  contracted,  as  to 
have  occafioned  plagues  hill  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  before  the  year  1666. 

The  Queen’s  immediate  fucceffors  were 
not  more  clear-fighted  than  Ihe  had  been. 
In  the  year  1624,  King  James  iffiied  a  pro¬ 
clamation  againft  building  in  London  up¬ 
on  new  foundations.  Charles  I.  ilfued  two 
proclamations  to  the  fame  purpofe;  one  in 
the  year  1625,  and  one  in  the  year  1630. 

The  progrefs  of  political  knowledge  has 
unfolded  many  bad  effeds  of  a  great 
city,  more  weighty  than  any  urged  in 
thefe  proclamations.  The  fir  ft  I  fhali 
mention,  is,  that  people  born  and  bred  in 
a  great  city  are  commonly  wreak  and  effe¬ 
minate.  Vegetius  (a)  obferving,  that  men 
bred  to  hufbandry  make  the  belt  foldiers, 
adds  what  follows.  “  Interdum  tamen 
neceffitas  exigit,  etiam  urbanos  ad  ar¬ 
id  re  militari,  lib.  x.  cap.  3, 


ma 
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^  ma  compelli  •*  qtii  ubi  nomen  dedere 
^  militias,  primum  laborare,  decurrere, 
^  P01tare  pondus,  et  iblern  pulveremque 
"  *erre>  condifcant ;  parco  vidu  utantur 
et  ruftico ;  interdum  Tub  divo,  inter- 
dum  fub  papilionibus,  commorentur. 
Xunc  demum  ad  u fu m  erudiantur  ar- 
morum  .  et  fi.  iongior  expeditio  emergit, 
in  angariis  plurimum  detinendi  funt, 
proculque  habendi  a  civitatis  lllecebris  : 
“  ut  eo  modo,  et  corporibus  eorum  robur 
accedat,  et  a  in  mis  1  he  luxury  of 

a  great  city  defcends  from  the  higheft  to 
the  ioweft,  infeding  all  ranks  of  men  ; 

But  fometimes  there  is  a  necertrty  for  arming 
tlte  town. people,  and  calling  them  out  to  fervice. 

“  When  this  is  the  cafe,  it  ought  to  be  the  firft 
“  care,  to  enure  them  to  labour,  to  march  them 
“  up  and  down  the  country,  to  make  them  carry 
“  heavy  burdens,  and  to  harden  them  againft  the 
“  weather.  Their  food  fhould  be  coarfe  and  fcanty, 

“  and  they  fhould  be  habituated  to  fleep  alternately 
“  in  their  tents,  and  in  the  open  air.  Then  is  the 
“  time  to  inftruft  them  in  the  exercife  of  their  arms. 

“  If  the  expedition  is  a  diftant  one,  they  fhould  be 
“  chiefly  employed  in  the  ftations  of  ports  or  ex- 
“  prefles,  and  removed  as  much  as  poflible  from 
“  the  dangerous  allurements  that  abound  in  large 
e<  cities ;  that  thus  they  may  be  envigorated  both  in 
cc  mind  and  body.” 
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and  there  is  little  opportunity  in  it  for 
fuch  exercife  as  to  render  the  body  vigo¬ 
rous  and  robuft. 

The  foregoing  is  a  phyfical  objedion 
againft  a  great  city  :  the  next  regards  mo¬ 
rality.  Virtue  is  exerted  chiefly  in  re¬ 
ft  taint  :  vice,  in  giving  freedom  to  defire. 
Moderation  and  felf-command  form  a 
character  tne  molt  fufceptible  of  virtue : 
fuperfluity  ot  animal  fpirits,  and  love  of 
pleaiiire,  form  a  character  the  moft  liable 
to  vice.  Low  vices,  pilfering  for  example, 
or  lying,  draw  few  or  no  imitators  ;  but 
vices  that  indicate  a  foul  above  reftraint, 
produce  many  admirers.  Where  a  man 
boldly  ftruggles  againft  unlawful  reftraint, 
he  is juftly  applauded  and  imitated;  and 
the  vulgar  are  not  apt  to  diftinguiih  nicely 
between  lawful  and  unlawful  reftraint : 
tne  boldnefs  is  viflble,  and  they  pierce  no 
deeper.  It  is  the  unruly  boy,  full  of  ani¬ 
mal  fpirits,  who  at  public  fchool  is  ad¬ 
mired  and  imitated  ;  not  the  virtuous  and 
modeft.  Vices  accordingly  that  fhow  fpi- 
nt,  are  extremely  infedious  ;  virtue  very 
little,  flence  the  corruption  of  a  great 
city,  which  mcreafes  more  and  more  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants. 

But 
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Cut  it  is  fufficient  here  barely  to  mention 

mat  objection,  becaufe  it  has  been  former¬ 
ly  infilled  on. 

The  following  bad  effects  are  more  of 
a  political  nature.  A  great  town  is  a  pro- 
felled  enemy  to  the  free  circulation  of  mo¬ 
ney.  The  current  coin  is  accumulated  in 
tne  capital :  and  diftant  provinces  mult 
link  into  ldlenefs  ;  for  without  ready  mo¬ 
ney  neither  arts  nor  manufactures  can 
flourilh.  Thus  we  find  lefs  and  lefs  acti¬ 
vity,  in  proportion  commonly  to  the  di- 
ftance  from  the  capital  ;  and  an  abfolute 
torpor  in  the  extremities.  The  city  of 
Milan  affords  a  good  proof  of  this  obfer- 
vation.  The  money  that  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  draws  from  it  in  taxes  is  carried 
to  Vienna  ;  not  a  farthing  left  but  what  is 
barely  fufficient  to  defray  the  expence  of 
government.  Manufactures  and  commerce 
have  gradually  declined  in  proportion  to 
the  fcarcity  of  money.;  and  that  city 
which  the  laft  century  contained  300,000 
inhabitants,  cannot  now  mulfer  above 
90,000  *.  It  may  be  obferved  befide,  that 
'  '  .  as 

*  Is  not  the  following  inference  from  thefe  pre¬ 
sides  well  founded,  that  it  would  be  a  ruinous 

meafure 
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as  horfes  in  a  great  city  mud  be  provided 
with  provender  from  a  diftance,  the  coun¬ 
try  is  robbed  of  its  dung,  which  goes  to 
the  rich  fields  round  the  city.  But  as  ma¬ 
nure  laid  upon  poor  land,  is  of  more  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  farmer,  than  upon  what  is 
already  highly  improved,  the  depriving 
difcant  parts  of  manure  is  a  iofs  to  the 
nation  in  general.  Nor  is  this  all :  The 
dung  of  an  exteniive  city,  the  bulk  of  it 
at  lead,  is  fo  remote  from  the  fields  to 
which  it  mult  be  carried,  that  the  expence 
£>f  carriage  fwallows  up  the  profit. 

Another  bad  effedl  of  accumulating  mo¬ 
ney  in  the  capital  is,  that  it  raifes  the  price 
of  labour.  The  temptation  of  high  wages 
in  the  capital,  robs  the  country  of  its  beft 
hands.  And  as  they  who  re  fort  to  life  ca- 

meafure  to  add  Bengal  to  the  Britifh  dominions  ? 

, 

In  what  manner  would  the  territorial  revenues  and 
other  taxes  be  remitted  to  London  ?  If  in  hard 
coin,  that  country  would  in  time  be  drained  of 
money,  its  manufactures  would  be  annihilated,  and 
depopulation  enfue.  If  remitted  in  commodities, 
the  public  would  be  cheated,  and  little  be  added  to 
the  revenue.  A  land-tax  laid  on  as  in  Britain  would 
be  preferable  in  every  refpeCt ;  for  it  would  be  paid 
by  the  Eaft-India  Company  as  proprietors  of  Bengal 
without  deduction  of  a  farthing. 

Vql.IIL  R  pltaL 
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young  people,  who 
it  move  as  loon  as  they  are  fit  for  work, 

diftant  provinces  are  burdened  with  their 
maintenance,  without  reaping  any  benefit 
by  their  labour. 

but  of  all,  the  moll  deplorable  effect  of 
a  great  city,  is  the  preventing  of  popula¬ 
tion,  by  ihortening  the  lives  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants.  Does  a  capital  fwell  in  proportion 
to  the  numbers  that  are  -  drained  from  the 
country  ?  rar  from  it.  The  air  of  a  po¬ 
pulous  city  is  infetffed  by  multitudes 
crouded  together ;  and  people  there  fel- 
dum  make  out  the  ufual  time  of  life. 
Vvitii  relpedl  to  London  in  particular,  the 
fad  cannot  be  diffembied.  The  burials 
in  that  immenfe  city  greatly  exceed  the 
births :  the  difference  fome  affirm  to  be  no 
lefs  than  ten  thoufand  yearly :  by  the  moll 
moderate  computation,  not  under  feven  or 
eight  thoufand.  As  London  is  far  from 
being  on  the  decline,  that  number  muff  be 
fupplied  by  the  country  ;  and  the  annual 
fupply  amounts  probably  to  a  greater 
number,  than  were  needed  annually  for 
recruiting  our  armies  and  navies  in  the 
Late  war  with  France.  If  fo,  London  is 
a  greater  enemy  to  population,  than  a 

blood  v 
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bloody  war  would  be,  fuppofing  it  even 
to  be  perpetual.  What  an  enormous  tax 
is  Britain  thus  fubjedted  to  for  fupporting 
her  capital !  The  x’earing  and  educating 
yearly  for  London  7  or  8000  perfons,  re¬ 
quire  an  immenfe  fum. 

In  Paris,  if  the  bills  of  mortality  can  be 
relied  on,  the  births  and  burials  are  near¬ 
ly  equal,  being  each  of  them  about  19,000 
yearly ;  and  according  to  that  computa¬ 
tion,  Paris  Ihould  need  no  recruits  from 
the  country.  But  in  that  city,  the  bills  of 
mortality  cannot  be  depended  on  for  bu¬ 
rials.  It  is  there  univerlally  the  practice 
of  high  and  low,  to  have  their  infants 
nurfed  in  the  country,  till  they  be  three 
years  of  age;  and  confequently  thole  who 
die  before  that  age,  are  not  inlifted.  What 
proportion  thefe  bear  to  the  whole  is  un¬ 
certain.  But  a  guefs  may  be  made  from 
fuch  as  die  in  London  before  the  age  of 

o 

three,  which  are  computed  to  be  one 
half  of  the  whole  that  die  (a).  Now  gi¬ 
ving  the  utmoft  allowance  for  the  healthi- 
nefs  of  the  country  above  that  of  a  town, 
children  from  Paris  that  die  in  the  country 

[dj  See  Dr  Price,  p.  362. 
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before  the  age  of  three,  cannot  be  brought 
10  low  as  a  third  of  thofb  who  die.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  London  bills  of  mor¬ 
tality  are  lefs  to  be  depended  oxi  for  births 
than  tor  burials.  None  are  inlifted  but 
infants  baptifed  by  clergymen  of  the  Eng- 
Inn  church  ;  and  the  numerous  children 
of  Papifts,  Difienters,  and  other  fedfaries, 
are  left  out  of  the  account.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  difference  between  the  births  and 
burials  in  Paris  and  in  Londpn,  is  much 
lefs  than  it  appears  to  be  on  comparing 
tne  bills  of  mortality  of  thefe  two  cities. 

At  the  fame  time,  giving  full  allowance 
for  children  who  are  not  brought  into  the 
London  bills  of  mortality,  there  is  the 
highefl  probability  that  a  greater  number 
of  children  are  born  in  Paris  than  in  Lon¬ 
don  ;  and  confeguently  that  the  former  re¬ 
quires  fewer  recruits  from  the  country  than 

the  latter.  In  Paris,  domeftic  fervants  are 

•  •  ' 

encouraged  to  marry:  they  are  obferved  to 
be  more  fettled  than  wjten  bachelors,  and 
more  attentive  to  their  duty.  In  London, 
fuch  marriages  are  difcouraged,  as  ren¬ 
dering  a  feryant  more  attentive  to  his 
own  family  than  to  that  of  his  ma¬ 
iler,  But  a  fervant  attentive  to  his  own 

family, 
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family,  will  not,  for  his  own  fake,  negledt 
that  of  his  mailer.  At  any  rate,  is  he 
not  more  to  be  depended  on,  than  a  fer- 
vant  whp  continues  lingle  ?  What  can 
be  expected  of  idle  and  pampered  bache¬ 
lors,  but  debauchery  and  every  fort  of 
corruption  ?  Nothing  rellrains  them  from 
abfolute  profligacy,  but  the  eye  of  the  ma¬ 
iler  ;  who  for  that  reafon  is  their  averlion 
not  their  love.  If  the  poor-law's  be  named 
the  folio  of  corruption,  bachelor-fervants 
in  London  may  well  be  conlidered  as  a 
large  appendix.  And  this  attrads  the  eye 
to  the  poor-laws,  which  indeed  make  the 
chief  difference  between  Paris  and  Lon¬ 
don,  with  refpecl  to  the  prefent  point.  In 
Paris,  certain  funds  are  ellablifhed  for  the 
poor,  the  yearly  produce  of  which  admits 
but  a  limited  number.  As  that  fund  is 
always  pre-occupied,  the  low  people  who 
are  not  on  the  lift,  have  littie  or  no  pro- 
fped  of  bread,  but  from  their  own  in- 
duftry ;  and  to  the  induftrious,  marriage 
is  in  a  great  meafure  neceffary.  In  Lon¬ 
don,  a  parifh  is  taxed  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  its  poor;  and  every  perfon  who 
is  pleafed  to  be  idle,  is  intitled  to  main¬ 
tenance.  Moft  things  thrive  by  encou¬ 
ragement- 
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ragement,  and  idlenefs  above  all.  Cer¬ 
tainty  of  maintenance,  renders- the  low 
people  in  England  idle  and  profligate \ 
elpecially  in  London,  where  luxury  pre¬ 
vails,  and  in  feds  every  rank.  So  infolent 
are  the  London  poor,  that  fcarce  one  of 
them  will  condefcend  to  eat  brown  bread. 
Thes e  are  accordingly  in  London,  a  much 
greater  number  of  idle  and  profligate 
w  i  etenes,  than  in  Paris,  or  in  any  other 
town,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  in¬ 
habitants.  Thefe  wretches,  in  Dodor 
Swift’s  ftyle,  never  think  of  pofterity,  be- 
caufe  pofterity  never  thinks  of  them:  men 
who  hunt  after  pleafure,  and  live  from 
day  to  day,  have  no  notion  of  fubmitting 
to  the  burden  of  a  family.  Thefe  caufes 
produce  a  greater  number  of  children  in 
Paris  than  in  London ;  tho’  probably  they 
differ  not  much  in  populoufnefs. 

I  fliall  add  but  one  other  objedion  to  a 
great  city,  which  is  not  flight.  An  over¬ 
grown  capital,  far  above  a  rival,  has,  by 
numbers  and  riches,  a  diftrefling  influence 
in  public  affairs.  The  populace  are  duc¬ 
tile,  and  eafily  milled  by  ambitious  and 
defigning  magiftrates.  Nor  are  there 
wanting  critical  times,  in  which-  Inch 

magiftrates, 
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magiftrates,  acquiring  artificial  influence, 
may  have  power  to  diflurb  the  public 
peace.  That  an  overgrown  capital  may 
prove  dangerous  to  fovereignty,  has  more 
than  once  been  experienced  both  in  Paris 
and  London. 

It  would  give  one  the  fpleen,  to  hear  the 
French  and  Engliih  zealoufly  difputing 
about  the  extent  of  their  capitals,  as  if  the 
profperity  of  their  country  depended  on 
that  circumftance.  To  me  it  appears  like 
one  glorying  in  the  king’s- evil,  or  in  any 
contagious  diftemper.  Much  better  em¬ 
ploy  d  would  they  be,  in  contriving  means 
for  leflening  thefe  cities.  There  is  not  a 
political  meafuie,  that  would  tend  more  to 

the  kingdom  of  France,  or  of 
Britain,  than  to  fplit  its  capital  into  feve- 
ral  great  towns.  My  plan  would  be,  to 
confine  the  inhabitants  of  London  to 
300,000,  com  poled  of  the  King  and  his 
houfehold,  fupreme  courts  of  juftice,  Go¬ 
vernment-boards,  prime  nobility  and  gen¬ 
try,  with  neceifary  fliopkeepers,  artifts, 
and  other  dependents.  Let  the  reft  of  the 
Inhabitants  be  diftributed  into  nine  towns 
properly  fituated,  fome  for  internal  com¬ 
merce,  fome  for  foreign.  Such  a  plan 

would 
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would  diflufe  life  and  vigour  through  eve¬ 
ry  corner  of  the  ifland. 

To  execute  fuch  a  plan,  would,  I  ac¬ 
knowledge,  require  great  penetration  and 
much  perfeverance.  I  flial!  fuggeft  what 
occurs  at  prefent.  The  firfl:  flep  mult  be, 
to  mark  proper  fpots  for  the  nine  towns, 
the  molt  advantageous  for  trade,  or  for 
manufactures.  If  any  of  thefe  fpots  be 
occupied  already  with  fmall  towns,  fo 
much  the  better.  The  next  flep  is  a  capi¬ 
tation-tax  on  the  inhabitants  of  London  ; 
the  fum  levied  to  be  appropriated  for  en¬ 
couraging  the  new  towns.  One  encou¬ 
ragement  would  have  a  good  effeCt;  which 
is,  a  premium  to  every  man  who  builds  in 
any  of  thefe  townsj  more  or  lefs,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  fize  of  the  houfe.  This  tax 
would  banifh  from  London,  every  manufac-* 
ture  but  of  the  molt  lucrative  kind.  When 
by  this  means,  the  inhabitants  of  London 
are  reduced  to  a  number  not  much  above 
100,000,  the  near  profpedl  of  being  relie¬ 
ved  from  the  tax,  will  make  houfeholders 
aClive  to  banilh  all  above  that  number : 
and  to  prevent  a  renewal  of  the  tax,  a 
greater  number  will  never  again  be  per¬ 
mitted.  It  would  require  much  political 
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fkill  to  proportion  the  fums  to  be  levied 
2nd  diftributed,  fo  as  to  have  their  proper 
effect,  without  overburdening  the  capital 
on  the  one  hand,  or  giving  too  great  en¬ 
couragement  for  building  on  the  other, 
which  might  tempt  people  to  build  for  the 
premium  merely,  without  any  further  view. 
Much  will  depend  on  an  advantageous  fi¬ 
xation  :  houles  built  there  will  always 
find  inhabitants. 

The  two  great  cities  of  London  and 
Weft  min  fter  are  extremely  ill  fitted  for  lo¬ 
cal  union.  The  latter,  the  feat  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  of  the  nobleffe,  infeeds  the  for¬ 
mer  with  luxury  and  with  love  of  ftow. 
The  former,  the  leat  of  commerce,  infeCts 
the  latter  with  love  of  gain.  The  mixture 

of  thefe  oppofite  paffions,  is  productive  of 
every  groveling  vice. 
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Origin  and  Progrefs  of  American  Nations. 


T_T  Aving  no  authentic  materials  for  a  na¬ 
tural  hiftory  of  all  the  Americans, 
the  following  obfervations  are  confined  to 
a  tew  tribes,  the  befc  known ;  and  to  the 
kingdoms  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  as  they 
were  at  the  date  of  the  Spanith  conqueft. 

As  there  has  not  been  difcovered  any 
paflage  by  land  to  America  from  the  old 
■world,  no  problem  has  more  embarrafled 
the  learned,  than  to  account  for  the  origin 
of  American  nations  :  there  are  as  many 
different  opinions  as  there  are  writers.  Ma¬ 
ny  attempts  have  been  made  for  difcover- 
ing  a  paflage  by  land;  but  hitherto  in 
vain.  Kamikatka,  it  is  true,  is  divided 
from  America  by  a  narrow  ffrait,  full  of 
i (lands  :  and  M.  BufFon,  to  render  the 
paflage  ftill  more  eafy  than  by  thefe  i- 
flauas,  conjectures,  that  thereabout  there 
may  formerly  have  been  a  land-paflage, 
{'wallowed  up  in  later  times  by  the  ocean. 

There 
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There  is  indeed  great  appearance  of  truth 
in  this  conjedure;  as  all  the  quadrupeds 
of  the  north  of  Alia  feem  to  have  made 
their  way  to  America ;  the  bear,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  roe,  the  deer,  the  rain  deer, 
the  beaver,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  the  hare, 
the  rat,  the  mole.  He  admits,  that  in  A- 
merica  there  is  not  to  be  feen  a  lion,  a  ti¬ 
ger,  a  panther,  or  any  other  Aliatic  qua¬ 
druped  of  a  hot  climate:  not,  fays  he,  for 
want  of  a  land-paffage;  but  becaufe  the 
cold  climate  of  Tartary,  in  which  fuch 
animals  cannot  fublift,  is  an  effedual  bar 
againft  them  *. 

But  to  give  fatisfadion  upon  this  fub- 
jed,  more  is  required  than  a  paffage  from 
Kamikatka  to  America,  whether  by  land 
or  lea.  An  inquiry  much  more  decifive  is 
totally  overlooked,  relative  to  the  people 
on  the  two  fides  of  the  ftrait;  particularly, 
whether  they  have  the  fame  language. 

*  Our  author,  with  Angular  candor,  admits  it 
as  a  ftrong  objection  to  his  theory,  that  there  are 
no  rain-deer  in  Alia.  But  it  is  doing  no  more  but 
jultice  to  lb  fair  a  reafoner,  to  obferve,  that  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  lateft  accounts,  there  are  plenty  of  rain- 
deer  in  the  country  of  Kamikatka,  which  of  all  is 
the  neareft  to  America. 
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l\ow  by  late  accounts  from  Ruffia  we  are 
informed,  that  there  is  no  affinity  between 
the  Kamfkatkan  tongue,  and  that  of  the 
Americans  on  the  oppofite  fide- of  the  flrait. 
Whence  we  may  afluredly  conclude,  that 
the  latter  are  not  a  colony  of  the  former. 

But  further.  There  are  feveral  cogent 
arguments  to  evince,  that  the  Americans 
are  not  defcended  from  any  people  in  the 
north  of  Afia  or  in  the  north  of  Europe. 
Were  they  defcended  from  either,  Labra¬ 
dor,  or  the  adjacent  countries,  mull  have 
been  firft  peopled.  And  as  favages  are 

iL  MixM  Jf3Prkab,y  fond  of  theIr  natal  foil^they 
/•  /  H  would  have  continued  there,  till  compelled 

over- population  to  fpread  wider  for 

lood.  But  the  fa6t  is  diredtly  contrary. 

ff****-^*^  W hen  America  was  difcovered  by  the  Spa- 

*  /  ^  niards,  Mexico  and  Peru  were  fully  peo- 

^/^  ,pled  ;  and  the  other  parts  lefs  and  leis,  in 

/  //  'W  proportion  to  their  diftance  from  thefe 

central  countries.  Fabry  reports,  that 

'  one  may  travel  one  or  two  hundred 

*  '  ^ ’eagues  north- weft  from  the  Miffifippi, 
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dW^/^ithoat  fee5nS  a  human  face,  or  any  ve- 

*  ja  J*  ftige  of  a  houfe.  And  fome  French  officers 
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leagues  from  the  delicious  country 
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watered  by  the  Ohio,  through  Louifiana, 
without  meeting  a  Angle  family  of  fava- 
ges.  The  civilization  of  the  Mexicans  and 
Peruvians,  as  well  as  their  populoufnefs, 
make  it  extremely  probable  that  they  were 
the  firft  inhabitants  of  America.  In  tra¬ 
velling  northward,  the  people  are  more 
and  more  ignorant  and  favage :  the  Es¬ 
quimaux,  the  moft  northern  of  all,  are  the 
moft  favage.  In  travelling  Southward,  the 
Patagonians,  the  moft  Southern  of  all,  are 

So  ftupid  as  to  go  naked  in  a  bitter  cold 
region. 

I  venture  ftill  farther;  which  is,  to  in¬ 
dulge  a  conjedure,  that  America  has  not 
been  peopled  from  any  part  of  the  old 
world.  The  external  appearance  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  makes  this  conjecture  approach 
to  a  certainty ;  as  they  are  widely  different 
in  appearance  from  any  other  known 
people.  Excepting  the  eye-lafhes,  eye¬ 
brows,  and  hair  of  the  head,  which  is  in¬ 
variably  jet  black,  there  is  not  a  Single 
hair  on  the  body  of  any  American  :  no 
appearance  of  a  beard  *.  Another  diftin- 

guilhing 

*  Some  authors  I  am  aware  affert  that  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  would  have  beards  like  other  people;  but 

that 
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guiffiing  mark  is  their  copper  colour,  uni¬ 
formly  the  fame  in  all  climates,  hot  and 
cold;  and  differing  from  the  colour  of 
every  other  nation.  Ulloa  remarks,  that 
the  Americans  of  Cape  Breton,  refemble 
the  Peruvians,  in  complexion,  in  manners, 
and  in  cuftoms ;  the  only  vifible  difference 
being,  that  the  former  are  of  a  larger  fta- 
ture.  A  third  circumftance  no  lefs  diftin- 
guiftiing  is,  that  American  children  are 
born  with  down  upon  the  Ikin,  which  dis¬ 
appears  the  eighth  or  ninth  day,  and  never 
grows  again.  Children  of  the  old  world 
are  born  with  Ikins  fmooth  and  polifhed9 
and  no  down  appears  till  puberty. 

The  Efquimaux  are  a  different  race  from 
the  reff  of  the  Americans,  if  we  can  have 
any  reliance  on  the  moll  ffriking  charac- 
teriftical  marks.  Of  all  the  northern  na¬ 
tions,  not  excepting  the  Laplanders,  they 
are  of  the  fmalleft  fize,  few  of  them  ex¬ 
ceeding  four  feet  in  height.  They  have  a 

that  the  men  are  at  great  pains  to  pluck  them  out, 
efteeming  them  unbecoming.  But  why  are  they 
efteemed  unbecoming  ?  Plainly  from  the  grotefque 
figure  that  fome  men  make  by  having  a  few  downy 
hairs  here  and  there  appearing  on  the  chin.  Thefe 
look  as  unfeemly  among  them  as  a  beard  upon  a 
woman  among  us. 
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head  extremely  grofs,  hands  and  feet  very 
fmall.  That  they  are  tame  and  gentle 
appears  from  what  Ellis  lays  in  his  ac¬ 
count  of  a  voyage,  anno  1747,  for  difco- 
vering  a  north-weft  paflage,  that  they  of¬ 
fered  their  wives  to  the  failors,  with  ex- 
preffions  of  fatisfaclion  for  being  able  to 
accommodate  them.  But  above  all,  their 
beard  and  complexion  make  the  ftrongeft 
evidence  of  a  diftindt  race.  There  were 
lately  at  London,  two  Efquimaux  men 
and  their  wives ;  and  I  have  the  beft  au¬ 
thority  to  affirm,  that  the  men  had  a  beard, 
thin  indeed  like  that  of  a  Nogayan  Tartar; 
that  they  were  not  of  a  copper  colour  like 
the  other  Americans,  but  yellow  like  people 
in  the  North  of  Afia. 

» 

It  has  been  lately  difcovered,  that  the 
language  of  the  Efquimaux  is  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  Greenlanders.  A  Danifli 
miffionary,  who  by  fome  years  refidence 
in  Greenland  had  acquired  the  language 
of  that  country,  made  a  voyage  with  Com¬ 
modore  Pallifer  to  Newfoundland  ami.  1  764. 
Meeting  a  company  of  about  two  hundred 
Efquimaux,  he  was  agreeably  furprifed  to 
hear  the  Greenland  tongue.  They  received 
him  kindly,  and  drew  from  him  a  promife 

to 
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to  return  the  next  year.  And  we  are  in¬ 
formed  by  Crantz,  in  his  hiftory  of  Green¬ 
land,  that  the  fame  Danifh  miffxonary  vi- 
fited  them  the  next  year,  in  company 
with  the  Rev.  Mr  Drachart.  They  agreed, 
that  the  difference  between  the  Efquimaux 
language  and  that  of  Greenland,  was  not 
greater  than  between  the  diale&s  of  North 
and  South  Greenland,  which  differ  not 
fo  much  as  the  High  and  Low  Dutch. 
Both  nations  call  themfelves  Innuit  or  Ka- 
7  (ilit,  and  call  the  Europeans  Kablunet0 
Their  flature,  features,  manners,  drefs, 
tents,  darts,  and  boats,  are  entirely  the 
fame.  As  the  language  of  Greenland  re- 
fembles  not  the  language  of  Finland,  Lap- 
land,  Norway,  Tartary,  nor  that  of  the 
Samoides,  it  is  evident,  that  neither  the 
Efquimaux  nor  Greenlanders  are  a  colony 
from  any  of  the  countries  mentioned.  Geo¬ 
graphers  begin  now  to  conje&ure,  that 
Greenland  is  a  part  of  the  continent  of 
North  America,  without  intervention  of 
any  fea  *. 

r 

From 


*  The  Danes  had  a  fettlement  in  Greenland  long 
before  Columbus  faw  the  Weft  Indies.  Would  it 
not  appear  paradoxical  to  fay,  that  America  was 

difcovered 
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From  the  preceding  fads  it  may  be  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  high  eft  probability,  that 
the  continent  of  America  fouth  of  the  river 
St  Laurence  was  not  peopled  from  Alia. 
Labiador  on  the  north  tide  of  that  river, 
is  thin  of  inhabitants  ;  no  people  having 
been  di (covered  there  but  the  Efquimaux, 
who  are  far  from  being  numerous.  As 
they  have  plenty  of  food  at  home,  they 
never  could  have  had  any  temptation  to 
lend  colonies  abroad.  And  there  is  not 
the  flignteff  probability,  that  any  other 
people  more  remote  would,  without  ne- 
ceffity,  wander  far  from  home  to  people 
Canada  or  any  country  farther  fouth.  But 
we  are  fcarce  left  to  a  conjecture.  The 
copper  colour  of  the  Canadians,  their  want 
of  lizard,  and  other  characfteriltical  marks 
above  mentioned,  demonltrate  them  to  be 
a  race  different  from  the  Efquimaux,  and 
different  fiom  any  people  inhabiting  a 
Country  on  the  other  fide  of  Labrador. 
Thefe  diftinguifhing  marks  cannot  be  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  climate,  which  is  the  fame  on 


difcovcred  by  the  Danes  long  before  the  time  of 

Columbus,  and  long  before  they  knew  that  they  had 
made  the  difeovery  ?  3 
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both  Tides  of  the  river  St  Laurence.  I  add, 
that  as  the  copper  colour  ^and  want  of 
oeard  continue  invariably  the  fame  in 
every  variety  of  climate,  hot  and  cold, 
moill  and  dry,  they  muft  depend  on  fome 
invariable  caufe  acting  uniformly  ;  which 
may  be  a  Angularity  in  the  race  of  people 
(i0»  but  cannot  proceed  from  the  climate. 

if  we  can  rely  on  the  conjectures  of  an 
eminent  writer  (£),  America  emerged  from 
the  fea  later  than  any  other  part  of  the 
known  world:  and  fuppofing  the  human 
race  to  have  been  planted  in  America  by 
tiie  hand  of  God  later  than  the  days  of 
Mofes,  Adam  and  Eve  might  have  been 
the  fir  ft  parents  of  mankind,  i.  e.  of  all 
who  at  that  time  exilted,  without  being 
the  firft  parents  of  the  Americans.  The 
Terra  Axjlrahs  incognita  is  feparated  from 
the  reft  or  the  world  by  a  wide  ocean 
which  carries  a  Ihip  round  the  earth  with¬ 
out  interruption  *.  How  has  that  con-r 

(a)  Preliminary  Difcourfe.  (£)  M.  BufFen. 

Late  difcoveries  have  annihilated  the  Terra  Au- 
Jtrai'is  incognita.  The  argument  however  remains 
in  force,  being  equally  applicable  to  many  iilands 
fcattered  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  continent  in 
the  immenfe  South  Sea. 

tinent 
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tinent  been  peopled  ?  There  is  not  the 
flighted  probability,  that  it  ever  has  been 
joined  to  any  other  land.  Here  a  local 
creation,  if  it  may  be  termed  lo,  appears 
unavoidable ;  and  if  we  mull  adroit  more 
than  one  act  of  creation,  even  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  difficulty,  from  reiteration  ol  a£ts, 
totally  vanifheth.  M.  Buffon  in  his  natural 
hiltory  affirms,  that  not  a  tingle  American 
quadruped  of  a  hot  climate  is  lound  in 
any  other  part  of  the  earth :  with  refpebt 
to  thefe  we  mull  unavoidably  admit  a  local 
creation;  and  nothing  feems  more  natu¬ 
ral,  than  under  the  fame  a<5l  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  lirft  parents  of  the  American 
people. 

It  is  poffible,  indeed,  that  a  {hip  with 
men  and  women  may,  by  contrary  winds, 
be  carried  to  a  very  didant  fhore.  But  to 
account  thus  for  the  peopling  of  America, 
will  not  be  much  relifhed.  Mexico  and 
Peru  mud  have  been  planted  before  navi¬ 
gation  was  known  in  the  old  world,  at 
lead  before  a  Ihip  was  brought  to  fuch 
perfection  as  to  bear  a  long  courfe  of  bad 
weather.  Will  it  be  thought,  that  any 
fuppofition  ought  to  be  embraced,  how¬ 
ever  improbable,  rather  than  admit  a  fe~ 

T  o,  pa  rate 
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prate  creation.  We  are,  it  is  true,  much 
IU  the  dark  as  to  the  conclud  of  creative 
f  0'1(‘t’!,cej  but  every  rational  conjeaure 
cans  to  a  feparate  creation.  America  and 
the  Terra  Aujlralts  muft  have  been  planted 
by  the  Almighty  with  a  number  of  ani¬ 
mals  and  vegetables,  fome  of  them  peculiar 
to  thofe  vail  continents:  and  when  fuch 
care  has  been  taken  about  inferior  life,  can 

fo  wild  a  thought  be  admitted,  as ’that 
man,  the  nobleft  work  of  terreftrial  crea¬ 
tion,  wouid  be  left  to  chance?  But  it  is 
icarce  neceifary  to  infill  upon  that  topic, 
as  the  external  characters  of  the  Americans 
above  mentioned  rejed  the  fuppofidon  of 

their  being  defcended  from  any  people  of 
the  old  world. 

It  is  highly  probable,  that  the  fertile 
and  delicious  plains  of  Peru  and  Mexico, 
i-  CK,  the  lit  u  pianted  or  ail  the  American, 
countries;  being  more  populous  at  the 
tune  of  the  Spanifli  invafion,  than  any 
otnet  part  of  that  great  continent.  This 
conjedure  is  fupported  by  analogy  :  we 
be-neve  that  a  fpot,  not  centrical  only  but 
extremely  fertile,  was  chofen  for  the  pa¬ 
rents  of  the  old  world ;  and  there  is  not  in 
America,  a  fpot  more  centrical  or  more 
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fertile  for  the  parents  of  the  new  world, 
than  Mexico  or  Peru. 

Having  thus  ventured  to  ftate  what  oc¬ 
culted  upon  the  origin  of  the  Americans, 
without  pretending  to  affirm  any  thing  as 
certain,  we  proceed  to  their  progrefs.  The 
North -American  tribes  are  remarkable 
with  refpedt  to  one  branch  of  their  hiftory, 
that,  mttead  of  advancing,  like  other  na¬ 
tions,  toward  the  maturity  of  fociety  and 
government,  they  continue  to  this  hour  in 
their  original  ftate  of  hunting  and  fiihing, 
A  cafe  fo  fingular  roufes  our  curiofity ;  and 

we  wiffi  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
caufe. 

It  is  not  the  want  of  animals  capable  to 
be  domefticated,  that  obliges  them  to  re¬ 
main  hunters  and  fiffiers.  The  horfe,  it 
io  true,  the  (beep,  the  goat,  were  import¬ 
ed  from  Europe ;  but  there  are  plenty  of 
American  quadrupeds  no  lefs  docile  than 
thofe  mentioned.  There  is  in  particular  a 
fpecies  of  horned  cattle  peculiar  to  Ame¬ 
rica,  having  long  wool  inftead  of  hair, 
and  an  excrefcence  upon  the  fhoulder  like’  ' 
that  of  the  Eaft-India  buffalo.  Thefe  wild 
cattle  multiply  exceedingly  in  the  fertile 
countries  which  the  Miffifippi  traverfbs  s 

and 
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and  Hennepin  reports,  that  the  Indians, 
alter  killing  numbers,  take  no  part  away 
but  the  tongue,  which  is  reckoned  a  deli¬ 
cious  morfel.  Tliefe  creatures  are  not  ex¬ 
tremely  wild ;  and,  if  taken  young,  are 
eafily  tamed  :  a  calf,  when  its  dam  is  kill¬ 
ed,  will  follow  the  hunter,  and  lick  his 
hand.  The  wool,  the  hide,  the  tallow, 
would  be  of  great  value  in  the  Britifh  co¬ 
lonies. 

If  the  fhepherd- ftate  be  not  obftrucled 
in  America  by  want  of  proper  cattle,  the 
only  account  that  can  or  need  be  given 
is  paucity  of  inhabitants.  '  Confider  only 
the  influence  of  cuftom,  in  rivetting  men 
to  their  local  fltuation  and  manner  of  life  : 
once  hunters,  they  will  always  be  hunters, 
till  fome  caufe  more  potent  than  cuftom 
force  them  out  of  that  ftate.  Want  of 
food,  occafioned  by  rapid  population, 
brought  on  the  fhepherd- ftate  in  the  old 
world.  That  caufe  has  not  hitherto  ex- 
ifted  in  North  America  :  the  inhabitants, 
few  in  number,  remain  hunters  and  fifh~ 
ers,  becaufe  that  ftate  affords  them  a  com¬ 
petency  of  food.  I  am  aware,  that  the 
natives  have  been  decreafing  in  number 
from  the  time  of  the  firft  European  fettle- 

menrs. 
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ments.  But  even  at  that  time,  the  coun¬ 
try  was  ill-peopled  :  take  for  example  the 
country  above  defcribed,  fixetching  north- 
weft  from  the  Miflifippi :  the  Europ  eans 
never  had  any  footing  there,  and  yet  to 
this  day  it  is  little  better  than  a  defert.  I 
give  other  examples.  The  Indians  who 
fui  round  the  lake  Nippifbng,  from  whence 
the  river  St  Laurence  iflues,  are  in  whole 
but  five  or  fix  thoufand ;  and  yet  their 
country  is  of  great  extent :  they  live  by 
hunting  and  filhing,  having  bows  and  ar¬ 
rows,  but  no  fire-arms  ;  and  their  cloath- 
ing  is  the  fkins  of  beafts  :  they  are  feldomj 
L  ever,  engaged  in  war ;  have  no  com¬ 
merce  with  any  other  people,  Indian  or 
European,  but  live  as  if  they  had  a  world 
to  them  helves  (a).  If  that  country  be  ill 
peopied,  it  is  not  from  fcarcity  of  food  j 
for  the  country  is  extenfive,  and  well  fto- 
red  with  every  fort  of  game.  On  [l 
fouth  and  weft  of  the  lake  Superior,  the 
country  is  level  and  fruitful  all  the  way 
to  the  Miffifippi,  having  large  plains  co¬ 
veted  with  rank  grafs,  and  fbarce  a  tree 

a01  hundreds  of  1X11  !es  :  the  inhabitants 

J?  ACC9Unt  N°rth  America  bv  Major  Robert  Ro- 

enjoy 
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enjoy  the  greateft  plenty  of  fi(h,  fowl, 
deer,  &c. ;  and  yet  their  numbers  are  far 
from  being  in  proportion  to  their  means 
of  mbfiflence.  In  ihort,  it  is  the  comec— 
ture  of  the  ableft  writers,  that  in  the  vaft 
extent  01  North  America,  when  dilcover- 
ed,  there  were  not  as  many  people,  laying 
afide  Mexico,  as  in  the  half  of  Europe. 

Paucity  of  inhabitants  explains  clearly 
why  the  North-American  tribes  remain 
hunters  and  fillers,  without  advancing;  to 
the  fhepherd-ftate.  But  if  the  foregoing 
difficulty  be  removed,  another  ftarts  up, 
no  lefs  puzzling,  viz.  By  what  adverfe  fate 
are  fo  rich  countries  fo  ill  peopled  ?  It  is  a 
conjecture  of  M.  BufFon,  mentioned  above, 
that  America  has  been  planted  later  than 
the  other  parts  of  this  globe.  But  fuppo- 
fing  the  fadt,  it  has  however  not  been 
planted  fo  late  as  to  prevent  a  great  popu¬ 
lation  ;  witnefs  Mexico  and  Peru,  fully 
peopled  at  the  era  of  the  Spanifh  invafion. 
We  mult  therefore  fearch  for  another 
caufe ;  and  none  occurs  but  the  infecun¬ 
dity  of  the  North-American  favages.  M. 
Buffon,  a  refpectable  author,  and  for  that 
reafon  often  quoted,  remarks,  that  the 
males  are  feeble  in  their  organs  of  genera¬ 
tion, 
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tion,  that  they  have  no  ardor  for  the  fe¬ 
male  fex,  and  that  they  have  few  chil¬ 
dren;  to  enforce  which  remark  he  adds, 
that  the  quadrupeds  of  America,  both  na¬ 
tive  and  tranfplanted,  are  of  a  diminutive 
fize,  compared  with  thole  of  the  old  world. 

A  woman  never  admits  her  hufband.  till 

* 

the  child  {he  is  nurling  be  three  years  old- 
and  this  led  Frenchmen  to  go  often  a  It  ray 
ii  om  their  Canadian  wives,  The  caie  was 
reported  by  the  priefts  to  their  fuperiors 
in  France  :  what  regulation  was  made  has 
efcaped  my  memory.  Among  the  males, 
it  is  an  inviolable  law,  to  abftain  from  fe¬ 
males  while  they  are  engaged  in  a  military 
expedition,  i  his  is  pregnant  evidence  of 
their  frigidity;  for  among  favages  the  au¬ 
thority  of  law,  or  of  opinion,  leldom  pre¬ 
vails  over  any  flrong  appetite:  vain  would 
be  the  attempt  to  reftrain  them  from  fpi- 
rituous  liquors,  tho’  much  more  debili¬ 


tating.  Neither  is  there  any  inflance,  of 
violence  offered  by  any  North-American 

lavage,  to  European  women  taken  captives 
in  war. 


Mexico  and  Peru,  when  conquered  by 
the  Spaniards,  afforded  to  their  numerous 
inhabitants  the  nccelfaries  of  life  in  profu- 
Yol.  HI.  U  fion. 
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fion.  Cotton  was  in  plenty,  more  than 
fufficient  for  the  cloathing  needed  in  warm 
climates  :  Indian  wheat  was  univerfal,  and 
was  cultivated  without  much  labour.  The 
natural  wants  of  the  inhabitants  were  thus 
eafily  fupplied;  and  artificial  wants  had 
made  no  progrefs.  But  the  prefent  ftate 
of  thefe  countries  is  very  different.  The 
Indians  have  learned  from  their  conquer¬ 
ors  a  multitude  of  artificial  wants,  good 
Iioufes,  variety  of  food,  and  rich  cloaths; 
which  mu  ft  be  imported,  becaufe  they 
are  prohibited  rrom  exercifing  any  art  or 
calling  except  agriculture,  which  fcarce 
affords  them  neceffaries  ;  and  this  obliges 
a  great  proportion  of  them  to  live  fingle. 
Even  agriculture  itfelf  is  cramped ;  for  in 
moft  of  the  provinces  there  is  a  prohibition 
to  plant  vines  or  olives.  In  fhort,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  inhabitants  are  reduced  to  a 
fourth  part  of  what  they  were  at  the  time  of 
the  Spanifh  invafion.  The  lavages  alfo  of 
North  America  who  border  on  the  Euro¬ 
pean  fettlements,  are  vilibly  diminifhing. 

g  1  fh  fettled  in  America,  the 
five  nations  could  raife  15,000  fighting 
men :  at  prefent  they  are  not  able  to  raife  • 
cqqo.  flnon  the  whole,  it  is  computed  by 

Jtble 
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able  writers,  that  the  prefent  inhabitants 
of  America  amount  not  to  a  twentieth  part 
of  thofe  who  exifted  when  that  continent 
was  difcovered  by  Columbus.  This  decay 
is  afcribed  to  the  intemperate  ufe  of  fpirits, 
and  to  the  finall-pox,  both  of  them  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Europeans  *. 

It 


*  In  all  the  Weft-Xndian  colon  ies,  the  flaves  con- 
tinually  decreafe  fo  as  to  make  frequent  recruits 
from  Africa  neceffary.  “  This  decreafe,”  fays  the 
author  of  a  late  account  of  Guiana,  “is  commonly 
“  attributed  to  oppreffion  and  hard  labour;  thos 
with  little  reafon,  as  the  flaves  are  much  more 


“  robuft,  healthy,  and  vigorous,  than  their  mailers. 
The  tiue  caufe  is,  the  commerce  of  white  men. 

“  with  y°unS  Negi-o  wenches,  who,  to  ftipport  that 
commerce,  ufe  every  mean  to  avoid  conception, 
“  ancl  even  to  procure  abortion.  By  fuch  practices 
“  they  are  incapacitated  to  bear  children  when  they 
“  fettle  in  marriage  with  their  own  countrymen. 
“  That  this  is  the  true  caufe,  will  be  evident,  from 
“  confidering,  that  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  the 
“  fiock  or  flaves  is  kept  up  without  any  importa- 
“  tion  ;  becaufe  in  thefe  countries  commerce  with 
“  NeSro  women  is  detefted,  as  infamous  and  unna- 
“  tural.”  The  caufe  here  afligned  may  have  fome 
effect ;  but  there  is  a  itronger  caufe  of  depopula¬ 
tion,  viz.  the  culture  of  fugar,  laborious  in  the  Held, 
and  unhealthy  in  the  houfe  by  boiling,  &c.  The 
fvegroes  employ’d  in  the  culture  of  cotton,  coffee, 
and  ginger,  feldom  need  to  be  recruited.  Add. 
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It  is  obfervable,  that  every  fort  of  plague 
becomes  more  virulent  by  tranfplantation, 
'1  he  plague  commits  lefs  ravage  in  Egypt, 
its  native  place,  than  in  any  other  coun¬ 
try.  The  venereal  difeafe  was  for  many 
ages  more  violent  and  deftrublive  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  than  in  America  where  it  was  firlt 
known.  The  people  who  failed  with  Chri- 
flopher  Columbus,  brought  it  to  Spain 
from  Hifpaniola.  Columbus,  with  thirty 
or  forty  of  his  failors,  went  dire&Jy  to 
Barcelona,  where  the  King  then  was,  to 
render  an  account  of  his  voyage.  All  the 
inhabitants,  who  at  that  time  tripled  the 
prefent  number,  were  immediately  feized 
with  the  venereal  difeafe,  which  raged  lb 
furioufly  as  to  threaten  deftrudion  to  all. 

that  where  tobacco  and  rice  are  cultivated,  the  flock 
or  Negroes  is  kept  up  by  procreation,  without  ne- 
ceflity  of  recruits.  Becaufe  there,  a  certain  por¬ 
tion  of  work  is  allotted  to  the  Negroes  in  every 
plantation  ;  and  when  that  is  performed,  they  are 
at  liberty  to  work  for  themfelves.  The  manage¬ 
ment  in  Jamaica  is  very  different :  no  tafk  is  there 
afllgned  ;  and  the  poor  flaves  know  no  end  of  la¬ 
bour  :  they  are  followed  all  day  long  by  the  lower 
overleers  with  whips.  And  hence  it  is,  that  a  plan¬ 
tation  in  Jamaica,  which  employs  a  hundred  flaves, 
requires  an  animal  recruit  of  no  fewer  than  feven. 
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The  final!  pox  comes  under  the  fame  ok- 
fer  van  on  ;  lor  it  has  fwept  away  many 
more  in  America,  than  ever  it  did  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  In  the  1713,  the  crew  of  a  Dutch, 
veflel  infe&ed  the  Hottentots  with  the 
fmall  pox  ;  which  left  fcarce  a  third  of 
the  inhabitants.  And  the  fame  fate  befel 
the  Laplanders  and  Greenlanders.  In  all 
appearance,  t .  at  dileale,  rt  it  abate  not 
loon  of  its  tranfplanted  virulence,  will  ex¬ 
tirpate  the  natives  of  North  America;  for 
they  icnow  little  of  inoculation. 

but  ipiricuous  liquors  are  a  Hill  more  cf- 
fednal  caufe  of  depopulation.  The  Ame¬ 
rican  ravages,  male  and  female,  are  ruor— 
dinately  fond  of  fpirituous  liquors;  and 
favages  generally  abandon  themfelves  to 
appetite,  without  the  lead  control  from 
liiame.  i  lie  noxious  efleds  of  intempe¬ 
rance  in  fpirits,  are  too  well  known,  from 
lacal  experience  among  ourfelves :  before 
the  ufe  of  gin  was  prohibited,  the  popu¬ 
lace  of  London  were  debilitated  by  it  to  a 
degree  of  lofing,  in  a  great  meafure,  the 
power  of  procreation.  Lucky  it  is  for  the 
human  fpecies,  that  the  invention  of  la¬ 
vages  never  reached  the  produdion  of -gin  ; 
for  fpirits,  in  that  early  period,  would 

,  have 
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have  left  not  one  perfon  alive,  not  a  fingle 
Noah  to  reftore  the  race  of  men  :  in  order 
to  accomplifh  the  plan  of  Providence,  cre¬ 
ation  mull  have  been  renewed  oftener  than 
once  *. 

In  the  temperate  climates  of  the  old 
world,  there  is  great  uniformity  in  the 
gradual  progrefs  of  men  from  the  favage 
Hate  to  the  highefl  civilization  ;  beginning 
with  hunting  and  fifhing,  advancing  to 
hocks  and  herds,  and  then  to  agriculture 
and  commerce.  One  will  be  much  dif- 
appointed,  if  he  expedf  the  fame  progrefs 
in  America.  Among  the  northern  tribes, 
there  is  nothing  that  refembles  the  fhep- 
herd-flate :  they  continue  hunters  and 
fibers  as  originally ;  becaufe  there  is  no 
caufe  fo  potent  as  to  force  them  from  that 
Hate  to  become  fhepherds.  So  far  clear. 
But  there  is  another  fact  of  which  we  have 

*  Charlevoix  fays,  that  an  Indian  of  Canada  will 
give  all  he  is  worth  for  a  glafs  of  brandy.  And  he 
paints  thus  the  effect  of  drunkennefs  upon  them* 

*c  Even  in  the  ftreets  of  Montreal  are  feen  the  moft 
<c  fhocking  fpedtacles  of  ebriety  ;  hulbands,  wives, 

<c  fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  and  lifters,  feizing 
4C  one  another  by  the  throat,  and  tearing  one  ano- 
t€  ther  with  their  teeth,  like  fo  many  enraged 
%(  wolves.” 

na 
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no  example  in  the  old  world,  that  feems 
not  fo  ealily  explained :  thefe  people,  with¬ 
out  palling  through  the  fhepherd-ftate, 
have  advanced  to  fome  degree  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  Before  the  feventeenth  century,  the 
Iroquois  or  Five  Nations  had  villages,  and 
cultivated  Indian  corn  :  the  Cherokees 
have  many  fmall  towns  ;  they  raife  corn 
in  abundance,  and  enclofe  their  fields  : 
they  breed  poultry,  and  have  orchards  of 
peach  trees.  The  Chickefaws  and  Creek 
Indians  live  pretty  much  in  the  fame  man- 
nei.  I  he  Apalachites  fow  and  reap  in 
common  ;  and  put  up  the  corn  in  grana¬ 
ries,  to  be  diftributed  among  individuals 
when  they  want  food.  The  Hurons  raife 
great  quantities  of  corn,  not  only  for  their 
own  ufe,  but  for  commerce.  Many  of 
thefe  nations,  particularly  the  Cherokees 
have  of  late  got  horfes,  fwine,  and  tame 
cattle ;  an  improvement  borrowed  from  the 
Europeans.  But  corn  is  of  an  earlier  date  • 
when  Sir  Richard  Greenville  took  pofTef- 
fion  of  Virginia  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eli- 
labeth,  the  natives  had  corn  ;  and  Hen¬ 
nepin  allures  us,  that  the  nations  border¬ 
ing  on  the  Miffifippi  had  corn  long  before 
they  were  vifited  by  any  European.  Huf- 

bandry,  ' 
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bandry,  it  is  true,  is  among  thofe  people 
ftill  in  its  infancy  ;  being  left  to  the  wo¬ 
men,  who  fow,  who  reap,  who  ftore  up 
in  public  granaries,  and  who  diftribute  as 
need  requires.  The  inhabitants  of  Guia¬ 
na  in  South  America,  continue  to  this  day 
hunters  and  filhers.  But  though  they  have 
neither  flocks  nor  herds,  they  have  fome 
huibandry  ;  for  the  women  plant  caflava, 
yams,  and  plantains.  They  make  a  li¬ 
quor  like  our  ale,  termed  piivoree ,  which 
they  drink  with  their  food.  And  tho’ 
they  are  extremely  fond  of  that  liquor, 
their  indolence  makes  them  often  neglect 
to  provide  againft  the  want  of  it.  To  a 
people  having  a  violent  propenfity  to  in¬ 
temperance,  as  all  favages  have,  this  im¬ 
providence  is  a  blefling ;  for  otherwife 
they  would  wallow  in  perpetual  drunk- 
ennefs.  They  are  by  no  means  Angular ; 
for  unconcern  about  futurity  is  the  cha- 
racieriftic  of  all  favages  :  to  forego  an  im¬ 
mediate  for  a  diftant  enjoyment,  can  only 
be  fuggefted  by  cultivated  realbn.  When 
the  Canary  I  Hands  were  Aril  vifited  by  Eu- 
ropeans,  which  was  in  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  inhabitants  had  corn  ;  for  which 
the  ground  was  prepared  in  the  following 

manner. 
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mannei.  1  hey  had  a  wooden  mflrutnent, 
not  unlike  a  hoe,  with  a  ipur  or  tooth  at 
the  end,  on  which  was  fixed  a  goat's  horn. 
With  this  infirument  the  ground  was  ftir- 
red  ;  and  if  rain  came  not  in  its  proper 
feaion,  water  was  brought  by  canals  from 
the  rivulets.  It  was  the  women’s  province 
to  reap  the  corn  :  they  took  only  the  ears ; 
which  they  threihed  with  fticks,  or  beat 
with  their  feet,  and  then  winnowed  in. 
their  hands.  Hufbandry  probably  will 
remain  in  that  Hate  among  American  ra¬ 
vages  ;  for  as  they  are  decreafing  daily* 
they  can  have  no  difficulty  about  food. 
The  fa <51  however  is  lingular,  of  a  people 
ufing  corn  before  tame  cattle  :  there  mull 
be  a  caule,  which  on  better  acquaintance 
with  that  people  will  probably  be  difeo- 
vered. 

America  is  full  of  political  wonders.  At 
the  time  of  the  Spanifh  invafion,  the 
Mexicans  and  Peruvians  had  made  great 
advances  toward  the  perfection  of  fbciety  j 
while  the  northern  tribes,  feparated  from 
them  by  dillance  only,  were  only  hunters 
and  fifhers,  and  continue  fo  to  this  day. 
To  explain  the  difference,  appears  difficult. 

It  is  full  more  difficult  to  explain,  why  the 
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Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  inhabitants  of 
tnc  torrid  zone,  were  highly  polifhed 
m  the  arts  of  fociety  and  government ; 
considering  that  in  the  old  world,  the  in¬ 
habitants-  of  the  torrid  zone  are  for  the 
mod  part  little  better  than  favages.  We 
are  not  fufficiently  acquainted  with  the  na¬ 
tural  hiftory  of  America,  nor  with  that  of 
its  people,  to  attempt  an  explanation  of 
thefe  wonders :  it  is  however  part  of  our 
talk,  to  date  the  progrefs  of  fociety  among 
the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  ;  which  can* 
not  fail  to  amufe  the  reader,  as  he  will 
find  thefe  two  nations  differing  eflentialiy 
from  the  North-American  tribes,  in  every 
article  of  manners,  government,  and  po¬ 
lice. 

When  the  Spaniards  invaded  America, 
the  Mexicans  were  fkilful  in  agriculture. 
Maize  was  their  chief  grain,  which  by  good 
culture  produced  great  plenty,  even  in  the 
mountainous  country  of  Tlafcalla.  They 
had  gardening  and  botany,  as  well  as  a- 
griculture  :  a  phyfic-garden  belonging  to 
the  Emperor  was  open  to  every  one  for  ga¬ 
thering  medicinal  plants. 

The  art  of  cookery  was  far  advanced 
among  that  people.  Montezuma’s  table 
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was  for  ordinary  covered  with  200  di flies, 
many  of  them  exquifitely  deeded  in  the 
opinion  even  of  the  Spaniards.  They  ufed 
fair,  which  was  made  with  the  fun. 

The  women  were  dextrous  at  /pinning • 
and  manufactures  of  cotton  and  hair  a- 
bounded  every  where. 

The  populoufnefs  of  Mexico  and  Peru 
attord  irrefragable  evidence,  that  the  arts 
of  peace  were  there  carried  to  a  great 
height.  7  he  city  of  Mexico  contained 
60,000  families  * ;  and  Montezuma  had 
tAii  ty  vaflals  who  could  bring  into  the 
held,  each  ox*  them,  100, coo  fighting  men. 
Tlalcalla,  a  neighbouring  republic,  go¬ 
verned  by  a  fenate,  was  fo  populous  as  to 

be  almoft  a  match  for  the  Emperor  of 
Mexico. 

The  public  edifices  in  the  city  of  Mexico 
and  houfes  of  the  nobility,  were  of  hone 
and  well  built.  The  royal  palace  had 
thirty  gates  opening  to  as  many  flreets. 


*  We  cannot  altogether  rely  on  what  is  reported 
°.  th,s  ancient  empire  with  refpeft  to  numbers.  The 
city  of  Mexico,  tho’  confiderably  enlarged  fince  the 
opamih  conqueft,  doth  not  at  prefent  contain  more 
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The  principal  front  was  of  jafper*  black* 
^eCl*  and  white,  well  polilhed.  Three 
fquares,  built  and  adorned  like  the  front* 
led  to  Montezuma’s  apartment,  having 
large  rooms,  floors  covered  with  mats  of 
different  kinds,  walls  hung  with  a  mixture 
Ox  cotton-cloth  and  rabbit- furs  ;  the  in- 
nermoft  room  adorned  with  hangings  of 
feathers,  beautified  with  various  figures 
in  lively  colours.  In  that  building,  large 
ceilings  were  formed  fo  artificially  without 
as  to  make  the  planks  fuftain  each 
other.  Water  was  brought  into  the  city 
of  Mexico,  from  a  mountain  at  a  league’s 
diflance. 

Cold  and  filver  were  in  fo  high  efteem, 
that  veffels  made  of  thefe  metals  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  none  but  to  die  Emperor.  Con- 
lidering  the  value  put  upon  gold  and  fil¬ 
ver,  the  want  of  current  coin  would  argue 
great  dulnefs  in  that  nation,  if  inftances 
did  not  daily  occur  of  improvements,  af¬ 
ter  being  carried  to  a  confiderable  height, 
flopping  fhort  at  the  very  threfhold  of  per¬ 
fection.  The  want  of  current  coin  made 
fairs  the  more  neceflary,  which  were  car¬ 
ried  on  with  the  moft  perfect  regularity : 
judges  on  the  fpot  decided  mercantile 
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differences  ;  and  inferior  officers,  making 
conftant  circuits,  preferved  peace  and  or¬ 
der.  The  abundance  and  variety  of  the 

J 

commodities  brought  to  market,  and  the 
order  preferved  by  fuch  multitudes,  ama¬ 
zed  the  Spaniards  ;  a  fpeclacle  delerving 
admiration,  as  a  teftimony  of  the  gran¬ 
deur  and  good  government  of  that  exten- 
five  empire. 

The  fine  arts  were  not  unknown  in 
Mexico.  Their  goldfiniths  were  excellent 
workmen,  particularly  in  moulding  gold 
and  filver  into  the  form  of  animals.  T  heir 
painters  made  landfcapes  and  other  imita¬ 
tions  of  nature,  with  feathers  fo  artfully 
mixed  as  to  beftow  both  life  and  colour- 
mg ;  of  which  fort  of  work,  there  were 
inftances  no  lefs  extraordinary  for  patience 
than  tor  fkill.  Their  drinking-cups  were 
of  the  fineft  earth  exquifitely  made,  differ¬ 
ing  from  each  other  in  colour,  and  even 
in  fme!l.  Of  the  fame  materials,  they 
made  great  variety  of  vefl'els  both  for  ufe 
and  ornament. 

They  were  not  ignorant  either  of  mufic 
or  of  poetry  ;  and  one  of  their  capital 
amufements  was  fongs  fet  to  mufic  relating 

the 
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the  atchievements  of  their  kings  and  an- 
ceftors. 

W,th  fuch  a  Progrefs  both  in  the  ufeful 
and  fine  arts,  is  it  not  furprifing,  that  tho’ 

they  had  meafures,  they  knew  nothing  of 
weights  ? 

As  to  the  art  of  writing,  it  was  no  far¬ 
ther  advanced  than  the  ufing  figures  com- 
poffed  of  painted  feathers,  by  which  they 
made  a  fhift  to  communicate  fome  fimpie 
thoughts ;  and  in  that  manner  was  Mon¬ 
tezuma  informed  of  the  Spanifh  invafion. 

There  was  great  ingenuity  fhewn  in  re¬ 
gulating  the  calendar :  the  Mexican  year 
was  divided  into  365  days;  and  into  18 
months,  containing  20  days  each,  which 
made  360;  the  remaining  five  intercalary 
days  were  added  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
for  making  it  correfpond  to  the  courfe  of 
the  fun.  They  religioufly  employ’d  thefe 
five  days  upon  diverfions,  being  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  they  were  appropriated  to  that 
end  by  their  anceflors. 

Murder,  theft,  and  corruption  in  officers 
of  Hate,  were  capital  crimes.  Adultery 
alfo  was  capital;  for  female  chaflity  was 
in  high  eftimation.  At  the  fame  time, 
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confent  was  deemed  a  fufficient  caufe  of 
divorce,  the  law  leaving  it  to  the  parties 
concerned,  who  ought  to  be  the  bell  jud¬ 
ges.  In  cafe  of  a  divorce,  the  father  took 
care  of  the  male  children,  leaving  the  fe¬ 
male  children  with  the  mother.  But  to 

prevent  lafh  feparations,  it  was  capital  for 
them  to  unite  again. 

It  may  be  gathered  from  what  has  been 
faid,  that  there  was  a  diftindiion  of  rank 
among  the  Mexicans.  So  ftridly  was  it 
observed,  as  to  be  difplay’d  even  in  their 
buildings  :  the  city  of  Mexico  was  divi¬ 
ded  into  two  parts,  one  appropriated  to 
the  Emperor  and  nobility,  and  one  left  to 
plebeians. 

Education  of  children  was  an  important 
article  in  the  Mexican  police.  Public 
fchools  were  allotted  for  plebeian  children; 
and  colleges  well  endowed  for  the  fons  of 
the  nobility,  where  they  continued  till  they 
were  fit  for  bufinefs.  The  mafters  were 
confidered  as  officers  of  ftate;  not  without 
reaton,  as  their  office  was  to  qualify  young 
men  for  ferving  their  king  and  country. 
Such  of  the  young  nobles  as  made  choice 
of  a  military  life,  were  fent  to  the  army, 
and  made  to  iuffer  great  hardlhips  before 

they 
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they  could  be  inlifted.  They  had  indeed 
a  powerful  motive  for  perfeverance,  the 
rnoft  honourable  of  all  employments  being 
that  of  a  foldier.  Young  women  of  qua¬ 
lity  were  educated  wdth  no  lefs  care,  by 
proper  matrons  chofen  with  the  utmoil 
circumfpediion. 

As  hereditary  nobility  and  an  extenfive 
empire,  lead  both  of  them  to  monarchy, 
the  government  of  Mexico  was  monarchi¬ 
cal  ;  and  as  the  progrefs  of  monarchy  is 
from  being  eledlive  to  be  hereditary, 
Mexico  had  advanced  no  farther  than  to 
be  an  elective  monarchy,  of  which  Mon¬ 
tezuma  was  the  eleventh  king.  And  it 
was  an  example  of  an  eledtive  monarchy 
that  approaches  the  neared:  to  hereditary ; 
for  the  power  of  eledlion,  as  well  as  the 

t 

privilege  of  being  eledied,  were  confined 
to  the  princes  of  the  blood-royal.  As  a 
talent  for  war  was  chiefly  regarded  in 
chufing  a  fucceffor  to  the  throne,  the 
Mexican  kings  always  commanded  their 
own  armies.  The  Emperor-eledi,  before 
his  coronation,  was  obliged  to  make  fome 
conqueft,  or  perform  fome  warlike  exploit  j 
a  cuftom  that  fupported  the  military  fpi- 
rit,  and  enlarged  the  kingdom.  From 
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every  king  was  exa&ecl  a  coronation-oath, 
to  adhere  to  the  religion  of  his  anceftors, 
to  maintain  the  laws  and  cufloms  of  the 
empire,  and  to  be  a  father  to  his  people. 

Matters  of  government  were  diftributed 
among  different  boards  with  great  propri¬ 
ety.  I  he  management  oi  the  royal  patri- 
naony  was  allotted  to  one  board  ;  appeals 
fiom  inferior  tribunals,  to  another;  the 
levying  of  troops  and  the  providing  of  ma¬ 
gazines,  to  a  tiaird:  affairs  of  fupreme  im¬ 
portance  were  referved  to  a  council  of 
itate,  held  commonly  in  the  King’s  pre- 
lence.  Theie  boards,  all  of  them,  were 
compofed  of  men  experienced  in  the  arts 
of  war  and  of  peace:  the  council  of  ftate 


was  compofed  of  thofe  who  elected  th<= 
Emperor. 

Concerning  the  patrimony  of  the  crown, 
mines  of  gold  and  filver  belonged  to  the 
Emperor;  and  the  duty  on  fait  brought 
in  a  great  revenue.  But  the  capital  duty 
wras  a  third  of  the  land-rents,  the  eftates 
of  the  nobles  excepted;  upon  whom  no 
tribute  was  impoied,  but  to  ferve  in  the 
army  with  a  number  of  their  vaffals,  and 
to  guard  the  Emperor’s  perfon.  Goods 
manufactured  and  fold  were  fubjeded  to  a 
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duty ;  which  was  not  prejudicial  to  their 

manufactures,  becaufe  there  was  no  rival 
nation  within  reacii. 

Montezuma  introduced  a  multitude  of 
ceremonies  into  his  court,  tending  to  in- 
lpire  veneration  for  his  perfon;  an  excel¬ 
lent  artifice  in  rude  times,  of  however 
little  fignificancy  among  nations  enlight¬ 
ened  and  rational.  Veneration  and  humi¬ 
lity  were  fo  much  the  tone  of  the  court, 
that  it  was  even  thought  indecent  in  the 
Mexican  lords,  to  appear  before  the  King 
in  their  richeft  habits.  Veifels  of  gold  and 
iilver  were  appropriated  to  his  table,  .and 
not  permitted  even  to  the  princes  of  the 
blood.  The  table-cloths  and  napkins, 
made  of  the  fineft  cotton,  with  the  earthen 
ware,  never  made  a  fecond  appearance  at 
the  Emperor’s  table,  but  were  diftributed 
among  the  lervants. 

In  war,  their  oflenfive  weapons  were 
bows  and  arrows  ;  and  as  iron  was  not 
known  in  America,  their  arrows  were 
headed  with  bones  fharpened  at  the  point. 
They  ufed  alio  darts  and  long  wooden 
fwords,  in  which  were  fixed  iharp  flints; 
and  men  of  more  than  ordinary  ftrcngth 
fought  with  clubs.  They  befide  had 
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flingers,  who  threw '  dones  with  great 
force  and  dexterity.  Their  defenfive  arms, 
ufed  only  by  commanders  and  perlons  of 
distinction,  were  a  coat  of  quilted  cotton, 
a  fort  of  breaft- plate,  and  a  Shield  of  wood 
or  tortoife-fhell,  adorned  with  plates  of 
fuch  metal  as  they  could  procure.  The 
private  men  fought  naked ;  their  faces 
and  bodies  being  deformed  with  paint,  in 
order  to  Strike  terror.  They  had  warlike 
instruments  of  mufic,  Such  as  Sea-Shells, 
flutes  made  of  large  canes,  and  a  fort  of 
drum  made  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree  hol¬ 
low’d.  Their  battalions  confided  of  great 
numbers  crouded  together,  without  even 
the  appearance  of  order.  They  attacked 
witn  terrible  outcries  in  order  to  intimi¬ 
date  the  enemy;  a  pradice  prompted  by 
nature,  and  formerly  ufed  by  many  na¬ 
tions.  It  was  not  defpifed  even  by  the 
omans  5  for  Cato  the  elder  was  wont  to 
lay  that  he  had  obtained  more  vidories 
y  t  te  throats  of  his  Soldiers,  than  by  their 
woi  sj  and  CaTar  applauds  his  own  fol- 
chm  above  thofe  of  Pompey,  for  their 
warlike  Shouts.  Eagernefs  to  engage  is 
vented  in  loud  cries  :  and  the  effeds  are 
excellent :  they  redouble  the  ardor  of  thofe 
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who  attack,  and  flrike  terror  into  the 
enemy. 

Their  armies  were  formed  with  eafe : 
the  princes  of  the  empire,  with  the  cacics 
or  governors  of  provinces,  were  obliged 
to  repair  to  the  general  rendezvous,  each 
with  his  quota  of  men. 

Their  fortifications  were  trunks  of  large 
trees,  fixed  in  the  ground  like  palifaaes, 
leaving  no  intervals  but  what  were  barely 
fufficient  for  difcharging  their  arrows  up¬ 
on  the  enemy. 

Military  orders  were  inftituted,  with 
peculiar  habits  as  marks  of  diftinction  and 
honour;  and  each  cavalier  bore  the  device 
of  his  order,  painted  upon  his  robe,  or 
fixed  to  it.  Montezuma  founded  a  new 
order  of  knighthood,  into  which  princes 
only  were  admitted,  or  nobles  defcended 
from  the  royal  flock ;  and  as  a  token  of  its 
fuperiority,  he  became  one  of  it's  members. 
The  knights  of  that  order  had  part  of  their 
hair  bound  with  a  red  ribbon,  to  which 
a  taflel  was  fixed  hanging  down  to  the 
fhoulder.  Every  new  exploit  was  honour¬ 
ed  with  an  additional  taffel ;  which  made 
the  knights  with  ardor  embrace  every  op¬ 
portunity  to  fignalize  themfelves.  As  no- 
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thing  can  he  better  contrived  than  fuch  a 
regulation  tor  fupporting  a  military  fpirit, 
the  Mexicans  would  have  been  invincible 
had  they  underflood  the  order  of  battle : 
for  want  oi  which  that  potent  empire  fell 
a  prey  to  a  handful  of  Grangers.  I  differ 
from  thofe  who  afcribe  that  event  to  the 
hre-arms  of  the  Spaniards,  and  to  their 
hoi  i  ts.  Theie  could  not  be  more  terrible 
to  the  Mexicans,  than  elephants  were  at 
ihft  to  the  Romans  :  but  familiarity  with 
thefe  unwieldy  animals,  reflored  to  the 
Romans  their  wonted  courage ;  and  the 
Mexicans  probably  would  have  behaved 

like  the  Romans,  had  they  equalled  the 
Romans  in  the  art  of  war. 

When  that  illuftrious  people,  by  their 
own  genius  without  borrowing  from  o- 
thers,  had  made  fuch  proficiency  in  the 
arts  of  peace,  as  well  as  of  war  ;  is  it  not 
ftrange,  that  with  refped  to  religion  they 
were  no  better  than  favages  ?  They  not 
only  pradiled  human  facrifices,  but  dreffed 
and  ate  the  fiefli  of  thofe  that  were  facri- 
hced.  Their  great  temple  was  contrived 
to  raife  horror:  upon  the  walls  were  croud- 
ed  the  figures  of  noxious  ferpents  :  the 
h<?ads  of  perfons  facrificed  were  Ruck  up 
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nr  different  places,  and  carefully  renewed 
when  wafted  by  time.  There  were  eight 
temples  in  the  city,  nearly  of  the  fame 
architecture ;  2000  of  a  fmaller  fize,  de¬ 
dicated  to  different  idols ;  fcarce  a  ftreet 
without  a  tutelar  deity;  nor  a  calamity 
that  had  not  an  altar,  to  which  the  di- 
ftreffed  might  have  recourfe  for  a  remedy. 
Unparallelled  ignorance  and  ftupidity  ob¬ 
liged  every  Emperor,  at  his  coronation, 
to  fwear,  that  there  fhould  be  no  unfea- 
fonable  rains,  no  overflowing  of  rivers,  no 
fields  affected  with  lfterility,  nor  any  man 
hurt  with  the  bad  influences  of  the  fun. 
In  lhort,  it  was  a  flavifh  religion,  built 
upon  fear,  not  love.  At  the  fame  time, 
they  believed  the  immortality  of  the  foul, 
and  rewards  and  pumftiments  in  a  future 
ftate;  which  made  them  bury  with  their 
dead,  quantities  of  gold  and  filver  for  de¬ 
fraying  the  expence  of  their  journey ;  and 
alfo  made  them  put  to  death  fome  of  their 
fervants  to  attend  them.  Women  fome- 
times,  a&uated  with  the  fame  belief,  were 
authors  of  their  own  death,  in  order  to  ac¬ 
company  their  hufbands. 

The  author  we  chiefly  rely  on  for  an 
account  of  Peru  is  Garcilaffo  de  la  Vega ; 
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though  he  may  be  juftly  fufpe&ed  of  par¬ 
tiality  ;  for,  being  of  the  Inca  race,  he  be¬ 
llows  on  the  Peruvian  government,  im¬ 
provements  of  later  times.  The  articles 

that  appear,  the  leaft  fufpicious  are  what 
follow.  ....  , 

The  principle  of  the  Peruvian  confuta¬ 
tion  feems  to  have  been  an  Agrarian  law 
of  the  flrictefl  kind.  To  the  fovereign  was 
firft  allotted  a  large  proportion  of  land,  for 
defraying  the  expences  of  government; 
and  the  remainder  was  divided  among  his 
fubjeds,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
each  family.  Thefe  portions  were  not 
alienable:  the  fovereign  was  held  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  whole,  as  in  the  feudal  fy- 
ftem ;  and  from  time  to  time  the  diflribu- 
tion  was  varied  according,,^  the  circum- 
ftances  of  families.  This,;’ Agrarian  law 
contributed  undoubtedly  to  the  populouf- 
nefs  of  the  kingdom  of  Peru. 

It  is  a  furs  fign  of  improved  agriculture 
that  aqueducts  were  made  by  the  Peruvians 
for  watering  their  land.  Their  plough  was 
o  wood,  a  yard )  long,  flat  before,  round 
behind,  and  pointed  at  the  end  for  piercing 
the  ground, ;  Agriculture  feems  to  have 
been  carried  on  by  united  labour:  lands 
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appropriated  for  maintaining  the  poor  were 
firit  ploughed ;  next  the  portion  allotted 
to  foldiers  performing  duty  in  the  field ; 
then  every  man  feparately  ploughed  his 
own  field ;  after  which  he  allifled  his 
neighbour :  they  proceeded  to  the  portion 
of  the  curaca  or  lord ;  and  laflly  to  the 
King’s  portion.  In  the  month  of  March 
they  reaped  their  maize,  and  celebrated  the 
harveft  with  joy  and  reading. 

There  being  no  artift  nor  manufacture? 
by  profeffion,  individuals  were  taught  to 
do  every  thing  for  themfelves.  Every  one 
knew  how  to  plough  and  manure  the  land: 
every  one  was  a  carpenter,  a  maion,  a 
Ihoemaker,  a  weaver,  See. ;  and  the  women 
were  the  mold  ingenious  and  oiligent  of 
all.  Bias  Valera  mentions  a  law,  named 
the  law  of  brotherhood ,  which,  without  the 
profpeCt  of  reward,  obliged  them  to  be 
mutually  aiding  and  afiiiting  in  plough¬ 
ing,  fowing,  and  reaping,  ill  building 

their  houfes,  and  in  every  fort  of  occupa- 
tion. 

As  the  art  was  unknown  of  melting 
down  metals  by  means  of  bellows,  long 
copper  pipes  were  contrived,  contracted  at 
♦  he  end  next  the  fire,  that  the  breath  might 
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ad  the  more  forcibly  on  it ;  and  they  ufed 
ten  oi  twelve  of  thefe  pipes  together,  when 
they  wanted  a  very  hot  fire.  Having  no 
iron,  their  natchets  and  pick-axes  were  of 
copper ;  they  had  neither  faw  nor  augre, 
nor  any  indrument  that  requires  iron :  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  ufe  of  nails,  they  tied  their 
timber  with  cords  of  hemp.  The  tool 
they  had  for  cutting  done,  was  a  {harp 
flint ;  and  with  that  tool  they  fhaped  the 
done  by  continual  rubbing,  more  than  by 
cutting.  Having  no  engines  for  railing 
Aones,  they  did  all  by  Arength  of  arm. 
Thefe  defeds*  notwithdanding,  they  ered- 
ed  great  edifices;  witnefs  the  fortrefs  of 
Cufco,  a  dupendous  fabric.  It  pafles  all 
underdanding,  by  wiiat  means  the  dones, 
or  rather  great  rocks,  employ’d  in  that 
building,  were  brought  from  the  quarry. 
One  of  thefe  dones,  meafured  by  Acoda,* 
was  thirty  feet  in  length,  eighteen  in 
breadth,  and  fix  in  thicknefs. 

Having  neither  fciffars  nor  needles  of 
metal,  they  ufed  a  certain  long  thorn  for 
a  needle.  The  mirrors  ufed  by  ladies  of 
quality  were  of  burnifhed  copper :  but 

fuch  implements  of  drefs  were  reckoned 
too  effeminate  for  men. 
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With  refpe<5t  to  mufic,  they  had  an  in- 
ftrument  of  hollow  canes  glew’d  together, 
the  notes  of  which  were  like  thofe  of  an 
organ.  They  had  love-fongs  accompanied 
with  a  pipe;  and  war-fongs,  -which  were 
their  feftival  entertainment.  They  com- 
pofed  and  adled  comedies  and  tragedies. 
The  art  of  writing  was  unknown  :  but 
filken  threads,  with  knots  caft  upon  them 
of  divers  colours,  enabled  them  to  keep 
exact  accounts,  and  to  fum  them  up  with 
a  readinefs  that  would  have  rivalled  an 
expert  European  arithmetician.  They  had 
alio  attained  to  as  much  geometry  as  to 
meafure  their  fields. 

In  war,  their  offenfive  arms  were  the 
bow  and  arrow,  lance,  dart,  club,  and  bill. 
Their  defenfive  arms,  were  the  helmet  and 
target.  The  army  was  provided  from  the 
King’s  ftores,  and  no  burden  was  laid  on 
the  people. 

In  philofophy,  they  had  made  no  pro- 
grefs.  An  eclipfe  of  the  moon  was  attri¬ 
buted  to  her  being  lick;  and  they  fancied 
the  milky  way  to  be  a  ewe  giving  fuck  to 
a  lamb.  With  regard  to  the  fctting  fun, 
they  fa  id,  that  he  was  a  good  fwiminer, 

and  that  he  pierced  through  the  waves,  to 

rif? 
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rife  next  morning  in  the  eaft.  But  fuch 
ignorance  is  not  wonderful ;  for  no  branch 
of  fcience  can  '  make  a  progrefs  without 
writing. 

The  people  were  divided  into  fmall  bo¬ 
dies  of  ten  families  each  :  every  divifion 
had  a  head,  and  a  regifter  was  kept  of  the 
whole ;  a  branch  of  public  police,  that 
very  much  refembies  the  Englifh  decen¬ 
naries. 

They  made  but  two  meals,  one  between 
eight  and  nine  in  the  morning,  the  other 
before  funfet.  Idlenefs  was  punifhed  with 
infamy  :  even  children  were  employ’d  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  capacity.  Public  vifitors 
or  monitors  wore  appointed,  having  accefs 
to  every  Iioufe,  for  infpecting  the  manners 
of  the  inhabitants  ;  who  were  rewarded 
or  punished  according  to  their  behaviour^ 
Moderation  and  indufiry  were  fo  effectual¬ 
ly  enforc’d  by  this  article  of  police,  that 
few  were  reduced  to  indigence ;  and  thefe 

got  their  food  and  cloathing  out  of  the 
King’s  (lores. 

XV  ith  refpecl  to  their  laws  and  cuftoms, 
children  were  bound  to  fcrve  their  parents 
until  the  age  of  twenty-five ;  and  mar- 
riage  contracted  bexore  that  time,  without 

£  2  confent 
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confent  of  parents,  was  null.  Polygamy 
was  prohibited,  and  perfons  were  confined 
to  marry  within  their  own  tribe.  The 
tradition,  that  the  Inca  family  were  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  fun,  introduced  inceft  among 
them ;  for  it  was  a  matter  of  religion  to 
preferve  their  divine  blood  pure,  without 
mixture. 

It  was  the  chief  article  of  the  Peruvian 
creed,  upon  which  every  other  article  of 
their  religion  depended,  that  the  Inca  fa¬ 
mily  were  children  of  their  great  god  the 
fun,  and  fent  by  him  to  fpread  his  wor- 
fhip  and  his  laws  among  them.  Nothing 
could  have  a  greater  influence  upon  an  ig¬ 
norant  and  credulous  people,  than  fuch  a 
dodfrine.  The  landtity  of  the  Inca  family 
was  fo  deeply  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Peruvians,  that  no  perfon  of  that  family 
was  thought  capable  of  committing  a 
crime.  Such  blind  veneration  for  a  fami¬ 
ly,  makes  it  probable,  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Peru  under  the  Incas  had  not 
fubfifted  many  years;  for  a  government 
founded  upon  deceit  and  fuperftition,  can¬ 
not  long  fubfift  in  vigour.  However  that 
be,  fuch  belief  of  the  origin  of  the  Incas, 
is  evidence  of  great  virtue  and  modera¬ 
tion 
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tion  in  that  family ;  for  any  grofs  ad  of 
tyranny  or  injuftice,  would  have  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  people  to  fee  their  error. 
Moderation  in  the  fovereign  and  obedience 
without  referve  in  the  fubjeds,  cannot  fail 

to  produce  a  government  mild  and  gentle; 

/ 

which  was  verified  in  that  of  Peru  ;  fa 
mild  and  gentle,  that  to  manure  and  cul¬ 
tivate  the  lands  of  the  Inca  and  to  lay  up 
the  produce  in  ftorehoufes,  were  the  only 
burdens  impofed  upon  the  people,  if  it 
was  not  fometimes  to  make  cloaths  and 
weapons  for  the  army.  At  the  fame  time, 
their  kings  were  fo  revered,  that  thefe  ar¬ 
ticles  of  labour  were  performed  with  af- 
fedion  and  alacrity. 

The  government  was  equally  gentle  with 
regard  to  punilhments.  Indeed  very  few 
crimes  were  committed,  being  confidered 
as  a  fort  of  rebellion  againft  their  great 
god  the  fun.  The  only  crime  that  feems 
to  have  been  punilhed  with  feverity,  is  the 
marauding  of  foldiers ;  for  death  was  in¬ 
fixed,  however  inconfiderable  the  damage. 

In  this  empire,  there  appears  to  have 
been  the  molt  perfect  union  between  law 
and  religion;  which  could  not  fail  to  pro¬ 
duce  obeuxence,  order,  and  tranquillity, 

among 
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among  that  people,  tho’  extremely  nume¬ 
rous.  The  Jnca  family  was  fam’d  for 
moderation  :  they  made  conqueRs  in  or¬ 
der  to  civilize  their  neighbours ;  and  as 
they  feldom  if  ever  tranfgreffed  the  bounds 
of  morality,  no  other  art  was  necefTary  to 
pre/erve  the  government  entire,  but  to 
keep  the  people  ignorant  of  true  religion. 
They  had  virgins  dedicated  to  the  fun, 
who,  like  the  veRal  virgins  in  Rome,  were 
under  a  vow  of  perpetual  chaftity. 

This  fubjecl  fhall  be  concluded  with 
iome  flight  obfervations  on  the  two  go¬ 
vernments  1  have  been  defcribing.  Com¬ 
paring  them  together,  the  Mexican  go¬ 
vernment  feems  to  have  been  fupported 
by  arms  ;  that  of  Peru  by  religion. 

1  he  kings  of  Peru  were  hereditary  and 
abfolute :  thofe  of  Mexico  elective.  In 
contradiction  however  to  political  prin¬ 
ciples,  the  government  of  Peru  was  by  far 
the  milder.  It  is  mentioned  above,  that 
the  eleCtors  of  the  Mexican  kings  were  he¬ 
reditary  princes  ;  and  the  fame  electors 
compofed  the  great  council  of  Rate.  Mon- 
tefquieu  therefore  has  been  mifinformed 
when  he  terms  this  a  defpotic  monar¬ 
chy  (a)  :  a  monarchy  can  never  be  defpo- 

(«)  L’Efprit  des  lobe,  liv.  17.  cli.  7. 
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tic,  where  the  fovereign  is  limited  by  a 
great  council,  the  members  of  which  are 
independent  of  him.  As  little  real'on  has 
he  to  term  Peru  defpotic.  An  abfolute 
monarchy  it  was,  but  the  farcheft  in  the 
world  from  being  defpotic :  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  find  not  in  hiflory  any  govern¬ 
ment  fo  well  contrived  for  the  good  of  the 
people.  An  Agrarian  law,  firmly  rooted, 
was  a  firm  bar  againft  fuch  inequality  of 
rank  and  riches,  as  lead  to  luxury  and 
difiblution  of  manners  :  a  commonwealth 
is  naturally  the  refult  of  fuch  a  conftitu- 
tion  ;  but  in  Peru  it  was  prevented  by  a 
theocratical  government  under  a  family 
fent  from  heaven  to  make  them  happy. 
This  wild  opinion,  fupported  by  igno¬ 
rance  and  fuperflition,  proved  an  effedual 
bar  againft  tyranny  in  the  monarch  ;  a 
mod  exemplary  condudl  on  his  part  being 
neceffary  for  fupporting  the  opinion  of 
his  divinity.  Upon  the  whole,  compre¬ 
hending  king  and  fubjeft,  there  perhaps 
never  exifted  more  virtue  in  any  other  go¬ 
vernment,  whether  monarchical  or  renu- 
blican. 

In  Peru  there  are  traces  of  fome  diftinc- 
tion  of  ranks,  arifing  probably  from  office 

merely. 
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merely,  which,  as  in  France,  was  a  bul¬ 
wark  to  the  monarch  againft  the  peafants.  • 
The  great  fuperiority  of  the  Peruvian  In¬ 
cas,  as  demi-gods,  did  not  admit  a  here¬ 
ditary  nobility. 

With  refped  to  the  progrefs  of  arts  and 
manufactures,  the  two  nations  differed 
widely :  in  Mexico,  arts  and  manufac¬ 
tures  were  carried  to  a  furprifing  height, 
confidering  the  tools  they  had  to  work 
with :  in  Peru,  they  had  made  no  pro¬ 
grefs  ;  every  man,  as  among  mere  favages, 
providing  the  neceffaries  of  life  for  him- 
felf.  As  the  world  goes  at  prefent,  our 
multiplied  wants  require  fuch  numbers, 
that  not  above  one  of  a  hundred  can  be 
fpared  for  war.  In  ancient  times,  when 
thefe  wants  were  few  and  not  much  enlar¬ 
ged  beyond  nature,  it  is  computed  that  an 
eighth  part  could  be  fpared  for  war :  and 
hence  the  numerous  armies  we  read  of  in 
the  hiftory  of  ancient  nations.  The  Pe¬ 
ruvians  had  it  in  their  power  to  go  ftill 
farther :  it  was  poflible  to  arm  the  whole 
males  capable  of  fervice  :  leaving  the  wo¬ 
men  to  fupply  the  few  neceffaries  that 
might  be  wanted  during  a  ihort  cam¬ 
paign  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  the 
Incas  were  great  conquerors. 
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The  religion  of  the  Peruvians,  consider¬ 
ed  in  a  political  light,  was  excellent.  The 
veneration  they  paid  their  fovereign  upon 
a  falle  religious  principle,  was  their  only 
fuperilition  ;  and  that  fuperltition  contri¬ 
buted  greatly  to  improve  their  morals  and 
their  manners  :  on  the  other  hand,  the  re- 
ligion  of  Mexico  was  execrable. 

Upon  the  whole,  there  never  was  a 
country  deflitute  of  iron,  where  arts  leem 
to  have  been  carried  higher  than  in  Mexi¬ 
co:  and,  bating  their  religion,  there  ne¬ 
ver  Was  a  country  deftitute  of  writing, 
where  government  feems  to  have  been 
more  perfed.  I  except  not  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Peru,  which,  not  being  founded 
on  political  principles,  but  on  fuperftition, 
might  be  more  mild,  but  was  far  from 
being  fo  folidly  founded. 
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PREFACE. 


y| /JOrality,  Theology ,  and  the  Art  of  Reason¬ 
ing,  are  three  great  branches  of  a  learn¬ 
ed  education ;  and  jufly  held  to  be  fo,  being 
our  only  Jure  guides  in  puffing  through  the 
intricate  paths  of  life.  They  are  indeed  not 
effential  to  thoj'e  termed  men  of  the  world  : 
the  me  ft  profound  philofopher  makes  but  an  in- 
fipid  figure  in  faflnonable  company ;  would  be 
fomewhat  ridiculous  at  a  court- ball-,  and  an 
abjolute  abjurdity  among  the  gamejlers  at  Ar¬ 
thur  s. 
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thurs,  or  jockeys  at  Newmarket.  But ,  thefe 
cogent  objections  notwithstanding,  I  venture 
to  pronounce  Juch  jludies  to  be  not  altogether 
mfuitable  to  a  gentleman.  Man  is  a  creature 
full  of  cunofity ;  and  to  gratify  that  appe~ 
tite ,  many  roam  through  the  world ,  fubmit- 
ting  to  heat  and  cold ,  nay  to  hunger  and 
thi/f,  without  a  figh.  Could  indeed  that 
troublefome  guejl  be  expelled ,  we  might  hug 
ourj'elves  in  ignorance ;  and ,  like  true  men  of 
the  world ,  undervalue  knowledge  that  cannot 
procure  money ,  nor  a  new  fenfual  pleafure. 
But ,  alas  !  the  expulfion  is  not  in  the  power 
of  every  one ;  and  thofe  who  muf  give  vent 
to  their  cunofity,  will  naturally  employ  it 
upon  fudies  that  make  them  good  members  of 
fociety ,  and  endear  them  to  every  perfon  of 
virtue. 

-  And  were  we  even  men  of  the  world  in 
fuch  perfection ,  as  to  regard  nothing  but  our 
own  inter efi  •  yet  does  not  ignorance  lay  us 
open  to  the  crafty  and  defigning  ?  and  does 
not  the  art  of  reafoning  guard  many  an  honejl 
man  from  being  mifed  by  fubtile  fophijms  ? 
IVith  refpecl  to  right  and  wrong,  not  even 
pajfon  is  more  dangerous  than  error.  And 
as  to  religion,  better  it  were  to  fettle  in  a 
conviction  that  there  is  no  God ,  than  to  be  in 
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a  fate  of  wavering  and  fluctuation  ;  fometimes 
indulging  every  loofc  defire,  as  if  we  were 
not  accountable  beings  ;  and  fometimes  yield - 
mg  to  juperjhtious  fears ,  as  if  there  were  7io 
god  but  the  devil .  7 o  a  well-difpofed  mind \ 
the  exiftence  of  a  fupreme  benevolent  Deity , 
appears  highly  probable :  and  if  by  the  fludy 
Oj  theology  that  probability  be  improved  into  a 
certainty,  the  cctnviClion  of  a  fupreme  Deity 
who  rules  with  equity  and  mildnefs ,  will  be 
a  fource  of  confant  enjoyment,  which  I  boldly 
jet  above  toe  titillating  pleafuves  of  external 
fenJe-  P ojfibly  there  may  be  lefs  prefent  amufe - 
went  in  abfract  fudies,  than  in  newjpapers 9 
in  party- pamphlets,  or  in  Hoyl  upon  Whifl : 
b  et  us  for  a  moment  anticipate  futurity , 
end  imagine  that  we  are  reviewing  pafl 
tranfachons,  hovo  pleajant  the  retrojpedl  of 
ihoje  who  have  maintained  the  dignity  of  their 
nature ,  and  employ'd  their  talents  to  the  bell 
purpofes  ! 

Contradictory  opinions  that  have  influence 
on  practice ,  will  be  regretted  by  every  perfon 
of  a  found  heart ;  and  as  erroneous  opinions 
are  commonly  the  refult  of  imperfect  educa¬ 
tion,  I  would  gladly  hope,  that  a  remedy  is 
tiot  altogether  out  of  reach.  Jit  the  revival 
of  arts  and  fciences ,  the  learned  languages 

were 


•were  our  foie  fludy ,  becaufe  in  them  were 
locked  up  all  the  treafures  of  ujeful  know¬ 
ledge.  This  ftudy  has  long  ago  ceafed  to  be 
the  chief  object  of  education ;  and  yet  the  ori¬ 
ginal  plan  is  handed  down  to  us  with  very 
little  variation.  Wifhing  to  contribute  to  a 
more  perfect  fyftem  of  education,  I  prejent  to 
the  public  the  following  Sketches.  The  books 
that  have  been  publifhed  on  morality ,  theo¬ 
logy,  and  the  art  of  reafoning,  are  not  emi¬ 
nent  either  for  fimplicity,  or  for  perfpicuity. 
To  introduce  thefe  into  the  /ub] efts  mentioned, 
is  my  aim ;  with  what  JucceJs,  is  with  de¬ 
ference  Jubmitted  to  the  judgement  of  others . 
The  hiftorical  part ,  hitherto  much  neglected, 
is  necejfary  as  a  branch  of  my  general  plan  ; 
and  I  am  hopeful,  that,  be  fide  inftruilion,  it 
will  contribute  to  recreation,  which,  in  ab - 

frail  fudies,  is  no  lefs  necejfary  than  plea— 
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SECTION  I. 

Principles  of  Reafon. 

AFfirmation  is  that  fort  of  expreffion 
which  the  fpeaker  ufes,  when  he  de- 
iires  to  be  believed.  What  he  affirms  is 
termed  a  propofition. 

Truth  and  error  are  qualities  of  propo¬ 
rtions.  A  propofition  that  fays  a  thing 
is  what  it  is  in  reality,  is  termed  a  true 
propofition.  A  propofition  that  fays  a  thing 
is  what  it  is  not  in  reality,  is  termed  an 
erroneous  propofition. 

Truth  is  fo  eflential  in  conducting  af¬ 
fairs,  that  man  would  be  a  disjointed  be¬ 
ing  were  it  not  agreeable  to  him.  Truth 
accordingly  is  agreeable  to  every  human 
being,  and  falfehood  or  error  difagreeable. 

The 
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The  purfuit  of  truth  is  no  lels  plealant 
than  the  purfuit  of  any  other  good  *. 

Our  knowledge  of  what  is  agreeable  and 
difagreeable  in  objeds  is  derived  from  the 
fenfe  of  beauty,  handled  in  Elements  of 
Criticifm.  Our  knowledge  of  right  and 
wrong  in  adions,  is  derived  from  the  mo¬ 
ral  fenfe,  to  be  handled  in  the  Iketch  im¬ 
mediately  following  Our  knowledge  of 

truth  and  error  is  derived  from  various 
iources. 

Our  external  fenfes  are  one  fource  of 
knowledge :  they  lay  open  to  us  external 
fubjeds,  their  qualities,  their  adions, 
with,  events  produced  by  thefe  adions! 
The  internal  lerdes  are  another  fource  of 
knowledge :  they  lay  open  to  us  things 
paffing  in  the  mind;  thinking,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  deliberating,  inclining,  refolving, 
willing,  confenting,  and  other  ads;  and 
they  alfo  lay  open  to  us  our  emotions  and 
paffions.  There  is  a  lenfe  by  which  we 
perceive  the  truth  of  many  propofitions ; 
iueh  as,  That  every  thing  which  begins 

*  It  has  been  wifely  obferved,  that  truth  is  the 

fame  to  the  undemanding  that  muiic  is  to  the  ear, 
or  beauty  to  the  eye* 
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to  exifl  rauft  have  a  caufe ;  That  every  e  fi¬ 
fed!  adapted  to  fome  end  or  purpofe,  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  a  defigning  caufe;  and,  That 
every  efFedt  adapted  to  a  good  end  or  pur- 
poie,  proceeds  from  a  defigning  and  be¬ 
nevolent  caufe.  A  multitude  of  axioms  in 
every  feience,  particularly  in  mathema¬ 
tics,  are  equally  perceived  to  be  true.  By 
a  peculiar  fenfe,  of  which  afterward,  we 
know  that  there  is  a  Deity.  There  is  a 
fenfe  by  which  we  know,  that  the  exter¬ 
nal  figns  of  paflion  are  the  fame  in  all 
men ;  that  animals  of  the  fame  external 
appearance,  are  of  the  fame  fpecies,  and 
that  animals  of  the  fame  fpecies,  have 
the  fame  properties  ( a ).  There  is  a  fenle 
that  dives  into  futurity :  we  know  that 
the  fun  will  rife  to-morrow ;  that  the 
earth  will  perform  its  wonted  courfe  round 
the  fun  ;  that  winter  and  fummer  will 
follow  each  other  in  fucceffion ;  that  a 
ftone  dropt  from  the  hand  will  fall  to  the 
ground ;  and  a  thoufand  other  fuch  pro- 
pofitions. 

There  are  many  propofitions,  the  truth 
of  which  is  not  fo  apparent :  a  procefs  of 

la)  Preliminary  Difcourfe-  *  4 
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reafoning  is  neceffary,  of  which  after¬ 
ward. 

Human  teftimony  .is  another  fburce  of 
knowledge.  So  framed  we  are  by  nature, 
as  to  rely  on  human  teftimony ;  by  which 
we  are  informed  of  beings,  attributes,  and 

events,  tnat  never  came  under  any  of  our 
fenfes. 

The  knowledge  that  is  derived  from  the 
fources  mentioned,  is  of  different  kinds. 
In  fome  cafes,  our  knowledge  includes  ab- 
folute  certainty,  and  produces  the  higheffc 
degree  of  conviction  :  in  other  cafes,  "pro¬ 
bability  comes  in  place  of  certainty,  and 
the  conviction  is  inferior  in  degree. 
Knowledge  of  the  latter  kind  is  diftin- 
guifhed  into  belief,  which  concerns  facts  ; 
and  opinion,  which  concerns  relations,  and 
other  things  that  fall  not  under  the  de¬ 
nomination  of  fads.  In  contradiftino 
tion  to  opinion  and  belief,  that  fort  of 

t  ^  es  abfolute  cer¬ 

tainty,  and  produces  the  higheft  degree  of 

convi&ion,  retains  its  proper  name.  To 

explain  what  is  here  faid,  I  enter  into  par- 
ucuiars. 

The  fenfe  of  feeing,  with  very  few  ex¬ 
ceptions  affords  knowledge  properly  fo 

VoLjn'  Bb  termed  s 
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termed :  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  doubt 
of  the  exiftence  of  a  perfon  we  fee,  touch, 
and  converfe  with.  When  fuch  is  our 
conftitution,  it  is  a  vain  attempt  to  call  in 
queftion  the  authority  of  our  fenfe  of  fee¬ 
ing',  as  fome  writers  pretend  to  do.  No 
one  ever  called  in  queftion  the  exiftence  of 
internal  actions  and  paffions,  laid  open  to 
us  by  internal  fenfe ;  and  there  is  as  little 
ground  for  doubting  of  what  we  fee.  The 
fenfe  of  feeing,  it  is  true,  is  not  always 
corred :  through  different  mediums  the 
fame  objed  is  feen  differently:  to  a  jaun¬ 
dic’d  eye  every  thing  appears  yellow ;  and 
to  one  intoxicated  with  liquor,  two  candles 
fometimes  appear  four.  But  we  are  never 
left  without  a  remedy  in  fuch  a  cafe :  it 
is  the  province  of  the  reafoning  faculty  to 
corred  every  error  of  that  kind. 

An  objed  of  fight  recalled  to  mind  by 
the  power  of  memory,  is  termed  an  idea 
or  fecondary  perception.  An  original  per¬ 
ception,  as  laid  above,  affords  knowledge 
in  its  proper  fenfe  ;  but  a  fecondary 
perception  affords  belief  only.  And  Na¬ 
ture  in  this,  as  in  all  other  inftances,  is 
faithful  to  truth  ;  for  it  is  evident,  that 
we  cannot  be  fo  certain  of  the  exiftence 

of 


of  an  objedt  in  its  abfence,  as  when  pre¬ 
fen  t. 

With  refpedl  to  many  abftradl  propofi- 
tions,  of  which  inftances  are  above  given, 
we  have  an  abfolute  certainty  and  convic¬ 
tion  of  their  truth,  derived  to  us  from  va¬ 
rious  fenfes.  We  can,  for  example,  enter¬ 
tain  as  little  doubt  that  every  thing  which 
begins  to  exift  muft  have  a  caufe,  as  that 
the  fun  is  in  the  firmament ;  and  as  little 
doubt  that  he  will  rife  to-morrow,  as  that 
he  is  now  fet.  There  are  many  other  pro- 
pofitions,  the  truth  of  which  is  probable 
only,  not  ablolutely  certain;  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  winter  will  be  cold  and  fum~ 
mer  warm.  That  natural  operations  are 
performed  in  the  fimpleft  manner,  is  an 
axiom  of  natural  philofophy :  it  may  be 
probable,  but  is  far  from  being  certain  *. 

In 

.  *  *  have  §lven  t!l's  propofition  a  place,  becaufe 
‘t  is  alfumed  as  an  axiom  by  all  writers  on  natural 
philofophy.  And  yet  there  appears  fome  room  for 
doubting,  whether  our  conviftion  of  it  do  not  pro- 
ceed  from  a  bias  in  our  nature,  rather  than  from 

und"ubtnu  fCnfe*  °"r  £aftC  f°r  GmPUclty>  which 
undoubtedly  is  natural,  renders  fmpie  operations 

more  agreeable  than  what  are  complex,  and  confe- 
quently  makes  them  appear  more  natural.  It  de- 

^  ^  *  ferves 
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In  every  one  of  the  inftances  given,  con¬ 
viction  ariles  from  a  fingle  adt  of  percep¬ 
tion  :  for  which  reafon,  knowledge  ac¬ 
quired  by  means  of  that  perception,  not 
only  knowledge  in  its  proper  fenfe  but  al¬ 
io  opinion  and  belief,  are  termed  intuitive 
knowledge.  But  there  are  many  things, 
the  knowledge  of  which  is  not  obtained 
with  fo  much  facility.  Propofitions  for 
the  raoft  part  require  a  procefs  or  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  mind,  termed  reafoning  •  lead¬ 
ing,  by  certain  intermediate  heps,  to  the 
proportion  that  is  to  be  demonftrated  or 
made  evident ;  which,  in  oppofition  to  in¬ 
tuitive  knowledge,  is  termed  difcurjive 
knowledge.  This  procefs  or  operation  muft 
be  explained,  in  order  to  underftand  the 
nature  of  reafoning.  And  as  reafoning  is 
moftly  employ’d  in  difcovering  relations, 
I  fhall  draw  my  examples  from  them.  E- 
very  proportion  concerning  relations,  is 
an  affirmation  of  a  certain  relation  be¬ 
tween  two  fubjedts.  If  the  relation  affirm¬ 
ed  appear  not  intuitively,  we  muff  fearch 


ferves  a  mod  ferious  difcuffion,  whether  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  nature  be  always  carried  on  with  the  great- 
eft  fimplicity,  or  whether  we  be  not  mifled  by  our 
tafte  for  fimplicity  to  be  of  that  opinion. 
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for. a  third  fubjed,  intuitively  connected 
with  each  of  the  others  by  the  relation 
affirmed  :  and  if  fuch  a  fubjed  be  found, 
the  propofition  is  demonft rated ;  for  it  is 
intuitively  certain,  that  two  fubjeds  con- 
neded  with  a  third  by  any  particular  re¬ 
lation,  mull  be  conneded  together  by  the 
fame  relation.  The  longed  chain  of  rea¬ 
soning  may  be  linked  together  in  this 
manner.  Running  over  fucli  a  chain,  every 
one  of  the  fubjeds  muft  appear  intui¬ 
tively  to  be  conneded  with  that  imme¬ 
diately  preceding,  and  with  that  imme¬ 
diately  fubfequent,  by  the  relation  af¬ 
firmed  in  the  propofition  5  and  from  the 
whoie  united,  the  propofition,  as  above 
mentioned,  muft  appear  intuitively  certain. 

ne  laft  hep  of  the  procefs  is  termed  a  con - 

clufion,  being  the  laft  or  concluding  per¬ 
ception.  ° 

No  other  reafoning  affords  fo  clear  a 
notion  of  the  foregoing  procefs,  as  that 
which  is  mathematical.  Equality  is  the 
only  matnematical  relation ;  and  compa- 
rifon  therefore  is  the  only  means  by  which 
mathematical  propofitions  are  afcertained, 
To  that  fcience  belong  a  number  of  intui¬ 
tive  propofitions,  termed  axioms ,  which  are 

all 
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all  founded  on  equality.  For  example: 
Divide  two  equal  lines,  each  of  them,  into 
a  thoufand  equal  parts,  a  Angle  part  of  the 
one  line  muft  be  equal  to  a  Angle  part 
of  the  other.  Second  :  Take  ten  of  thefe 
parts  from  the  one  line,  and  as  many 
fiom  the  other,  and  the  remaining  parts 
muft  be  equal;  which  is  more  firortly  ex- 
prefted  thus  :  From  two  equal  lines  take 
equal  parts,  and  the  remainders  will  be 
equal ;  or  add  equal  parts,  and  the  fums 
will  be  equal.  Third:  If  two  things  be, 
in  the  fame  refped,  equal  to  a  third,  the 
one  is  equal  to  the  other  in  the  lame  re- 
fpedt.  I  proceed  to  ihow  the  ufe  of  thefe 
axioms.  Two  things  may  be  equal  with¬ 
out  being  intuitively  fo  ;  which  is  the  cafe 
of  the  equality  between  the  three  angles 
of  a  triangle  and  two  right  angles.  To 
demonftrate  that  truth,  it  is  necefTary  to 
fearch  for  feme  other  angles  that  intui¬ 
tively  are  equal  to  both.  If  this  property 
cannot  be  difeovered  in  any  one  let  of 
angles,  we  muft  go  more  leifurely  to 
work,  and  try  to  And  angles  that  are  equal 
to  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle.  Thefe 
being  difeovered,  we  next  try  to  And  o- 
ther  angles  equal  to  the  angles  now  difeo¬ 
vered  ; 
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vered ;  and  fo  on  in  the  companion,  till 
at  lad;  we  difcover  a  fet  of  angles,  equal 
not  only  to  thofe  thus  introduced,  but  al- 
fo  to  two  right  angles.  We  thus  conned: 
the  two  parts  of  the  original  propofition, 
by  a  number  of  intermediate  equalities  ; 
and  by  that  means  perceive,  that  thefe 
two  parts  are  equal  among  themfelves  ;  it 
being  an  intuitive  propofition,  as  men¬ 
tioned  above,  That  two  things  are  equal, 
each  of  which,  in  the  fame  refped,  is 
equal  to  a  third. 

I  proceed  to  a  different  example,  which 
concerns  the  relation  between  caufe  and 
effed.  The  propofition  to  be  demonftra- 
ted  is,  “  That  there  exifts  a  good  and  in- 
“  telligent  Being,  who  is  the  caufe  of  all 
65  the  wife  and  benevolent  effeds  that  are 
U  produced  in  the  government  of  this 
“  world.”  That  there  are  fuch  effeds,  is 
in  the  prefent  example  the  fundamental 
propofition  5  which  is  taken  for  granted, 
becaufe  it  is  verified  by  experience.  In 
order  to  difcover  the  caufe  of  thefe  effeds 

I  begin  with  an  intuitive  propofition  men¬ 
tioned  above,  “  That  every  effed  adapted 

to  a  good  end  or  purpofe,  proceeds 
-  from  a  diguing  and  benevolent  caufe.” 

The 
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The  next  ftep  is,  to  examine  whether  man 
can  be  the  caufe :  he  is  provided  indeed 
" *th  iomc  fhare  of  wifdom  and  benevo¬ 
lence  ;  but  the  effects  mentioned  are  far 
above  his  power,  and  no  lefs  above  his 
wifdom.  Neither  can  this  earth  be  the 
caufe,  nor  the  fun,  the  moon,  the  ftars,; 
foi ,  far  from  being  wife  and  benevolent, 
they  are  not  even  fenfxble.  If  thefe  be  ex¬ 
cluded,  we  are  unavoidably  led  to  an  in- 
vifible  being,  endowed  with  boundlefs 
power,  goodnefs,  and  intelligence ;  and 
that  invifible  being  is  termed  Gad, 

Reafoning  requires  two  mental  powers, 
namely,  the  power  of  invention,  and  the 
power  of  perceiving  relations.  By  the 
former  are  difcovered  intermediate  propo- 
fitions,  equally  related  to  the  fundamental 
propofition  and  to  the  conclufion  :  by  the 
latter  we  perceive,  that  the  different  links 
which  compofe  the  chain  of  reafoning, 

are  all  connected  together  by  the  fame  re¬ 
lation. 

.  J  . .  -  , 

We  can  reafon  about  matters  of  opinion 
and  belief,  as  well  as  about  matters  of 
knowledge  properly  fo  termed.  Hence 
reafoning  is  diflinguifiied  into  two  kinds  ; 
demonflrative,  and  probable.  Demon- 

flrative 
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ftrative  reafoning  is  alfo  of  two  kinds  :  in 
the  firft,  the  conclufion  is  drawn  from  the 
nature  and  inherent  properties  of  the  fub- 
je<ft :  in  the  other,  the  conclusion  is  drawn 
from  fome  principle,  of  which  we  are  cer¬ 
tain  by  intuition.  With  refped  to  the 
fir  ft,  we  have  no  fuch  knowledge  of  the 
nature  or  inherent  properties  of  any  being, 
material  or  immaterial,  as  to  draw  con- 
clufions  from  it  with  certainty.  I  except 
not  even  figure  confidered  as  a  quality  of 
matter,  tho  it  is  the  object  of  mathemati¬ 
cal  reafoning.  As  we  have  no  ftandard 
for  determining  with  precifion  the  figure 
of  any  portion  of  matter,  we  cannot  with 
precifion  reafon  upon  it :  what  appears  to 
us  a  ftraight  line  may  be  a  curve,  and 
what  appears  a  redilinear  angle  may  be 
curvilinear.  How  then  comes  mathema¬ 
tical  reafoning  to  be  demonftrative  ?  This 
queftion  may  appear  at  firft  fight  puzzling; 
and  I  know  not  that  it  has  any  where  been 
diftindly  explained.  Perhaps  what  fol¬ 
lows  may  be  fatisfadory. 

The  fubjeds  of  arithmetical  reafonino? 
are  numbers.  The  fubjeds  of  mathema¬ 
tical  reafoning  are  figures.  But  what  fi¬ 
gures  ?  Not  fuch  as  1  fee;  but  fuch  as  l 
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form  an  idea  of,  abftrabling  from  every 
imperfection.  I  explain  myfelf.  There  is 
a  power  in  man  to  form  images  of  things 
that  never  exifted ;  a  golden  mountain, 
for  example,  or  a  river  running  upward. 
This  power  operates  upon  figures  :  there 
is  perhaps  no  figure  exifting  the  fides  of 
which  are  flraight  lines  ;  but  it  is  eafy 
to  form  an  idea  of  a  line  that  has  no  wa¬ 
ving  or  crookednefs,  and  it  is  eafy  to  form 
an  idea  of  a  figure  bounded  by  fuch  lines. 
Such  ideal  figures  are  the  fubjects  of  ma¬ 
thematical  reafoning;  and  thefe  being  per¬ 
fectly  clear  and  diflinCt,  are  proper  fub- 
je&s  for  demonftrative  reafoning  of  the 
firfh  kind.  Mathematical  reafoning  how¬ 
ever  is  not  merely  a  mental  entertainment: 
it  is  of  real  ufe  in  life,  by  dire&ing  us  to 
operate  upon  matter.  There  poffibly  may 
not  be  found  any  where  a  perfedt  globe, 
to  anfwer  the  idea  we  form  of  that  figure: 
but  a  globe  may  be  made  fo  near  perfec¬ 
tion,  as  to  have  nearly  the  properties  of  a 
perfebt  globe.  In  a  word,  tho’  ideas  are, 
properly  fpeaking,  the  fubjebt  of  mathe¬ 
matical  evidence;  yet  the  end  and  pur- 
pofe  of  that  evidence  is,  to  direbt  us  svith 
refpebt  to  figures  as  they  really  exift ;  and 

the 
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the  nearer  any  real  figure  approaches  to 
its  ideal  perfection,  with  the  greater  accu¬ 
racy  will  the  mathematical  truth  be  appli¬ 
cable. 

The  component  parts  of  figures,  viz. 
lines  and  angles,  are  extremely  fimple,  re¬ 
quiring  no  definition.  Place  before  a 
child  a  crooked  line,  and  one  that  has  no 
appearance  of  being  crooked  :  call  the  for¬ 
mer  a  crooked  line ,  the  latter  a  Jlraight  line ; 
ana  the  child  will  ule  thefe  terms  familiar¬ 
ly,  without  hazard  of  a  mirtake.  Draw  a 
perpendicular  upon  paper:  let  the  child 
advert,  that  tne  upward  line  leans  neither 
to  the  right  nor  the  left,  and  for  that 
reafon  is  termed  a  perpendicular :  the  child 
will  apply  that  term  familiarly  to  a  tree 
to  the  wall  of  a  houfe,  or  to  any  other  per¬ 
pendicular.  in  the  lame  manner,  place 
before  the  child  two  lines  diverging  from 
each  other,  and  two  that  have  no  appear¬ 
ance  of  diverging  :  call  the  latter  parallel 
lines,  and  the  child  will  have  no  difficulty 
of  applying  the  fame  term  to  the  hides  of 
a  door  or  of  a  window.  Yet  fo  accuftom- 
ed  are  we  to  definitions,  that  even  thefe 
fimple  ideas  are  not  fuffered  to  efcape.  A 
flraight  Sine,  for  example,  is  defined  to  be 

^  c  2  thq 
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the  fhortefl  that  can  be  drawn  between 
two  given  points.  Is  it  fo,  that  even  a 
man,  not  to  talk  of  a  child,  can  have  no 
idea  of  a  flraight  line  till  he  be  told  that 
the  fhorteft  line  between  two  points  is  a 
flraight  line  ?  Iiow  many  talk  familiarly 
of  a  flraight  line  who  never  happened  to 
think  of  that  fadt,  which  is  an  inference 
only,  not  a  definition.  If  I  had  not  be¬ 
forehand  an  idea  of  a  flraight  line,  I  fhould 
never  be  able  to  find  out,  that  it  is  the 
fhortefl  that  can  be  drawn  between  two 
points.  D’Alembert  flrains  hard,  but 
without  fuccefs,  for  a  definition  of  a 
flraight  line,  and  of  the  others  mentioned. 
It  is  difficult  to  avoid  fmiling  at  his  defi¬ 
nition  of  parallel  lines.  Draw,  fays  he, 
a  flraight  line  :  eredl  upon  it  two  perpen¬ 
diculars  of  the  fame  length :  upon  their 
two  extremities  draw  another  flraight  line ; 
and  that  line  is  faid  to  be  parallel  to  the 
firft  mentioned ;  as  if,  to  underftand  what 
is  meant  by  the  exprefiion  two  parallel 
lines ,  we  mull  firft  underftand  what  is 
meant  by  a  flraight  line,  by  a  perpendi¬ 
cular,  and  by  two  lines  equal  in  length. 
A  very  flight  reflexion  upon  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  his  own  mind,  would  have  taught 

this 
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this  author,  that  he  could  form  the  idea 
of  parallel  lines  without  running  through 
fo  many  intermediate  fteps  :  fight  alone  is 
fufficient  to  explain  the  term  to  a  boy,  and 
even  to  a  girl.  At  any  rate,  where  is  the 
neceflity  of  introducing  the  line  Iaffc  men¬ 
tioned  ?  If  the  idea  of  parallels  cannot  be 
obtained  from  the  two  perpendiculars  a- 
lone,  the  additional  line  drawn  through 
their  extremities  will  certainly  not  make 
it  more  clear. 

% 

Mathematical  figures  being  in  their  na¬ 
ture  complex,  are  capable  of  being  defi¬ 
ned  ;  and  from  the  foregoing  fimple  ideas, 
it  is  eafy  to  define  every  one  of  them.  For 
example,  a  circle  is  a  figure  having  a  point 
within  it,  named  the  centre,  through 
which  all  the  ftraight  lines  that  can  be 
drawn,  and  extended  to  the  circumference, 
are  equal ;  a  furface  bounded  by  four 
equal  ftraight  lines,  and  having  four  right 
angles,  is  termed  a  J'quare ;  and  a  cube  is 

a  folid,  of  which  all  the  fix  furfaces  are 
fquares.  - 

.  In  the  inveftigation  of  mathematical 
truths,  we  affift  the  imagination,  by  draw¬ 
ing  figures  upon  paper  that  refemble  our 
ideas.  There  is  no  neceftity  for  a  perfect 

refemblance : 
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refemblance :  a  black  fpot,  which  in  rea-? 
Iity  is  a  final!  round  furface,  ferves  to  re- 
piefent  a  mathematical  point ;  and  a  black 
line,  which  in  reality  is  a  long  narrow  fur- 
face,  ferves  to  reprefent  a  mathematical 
line.  When  we  reafon  about  the  figures 
com  poled  of  Inch  lines,  it  is  fufficient  that 
thefe  figures  have  fome  appearance  of  re¬ 
gularity  :  lefs  or  more  is  of  no  import¬ 
ance;  becaufe  our  reafoning  is  not  found¬ 
ed  upon  them,  but  upon  our  ideas.  Thus, 
to  demonftrate  that  the  three  angles  of  a 
triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  a 
triangle  is  drawn  upon  paper,  in  order  to 
keep  the  mind  Heady  to  its  obje<5t.  After 
tracing  the  Heps  that  lead  to  the  conclu- 
fion,  we  are  fatisfied  that  the  propofition 
is  true  ;  being  confcious  that  the  reafon¬ 
ing  is  built  upon  the  ideal  figure,  not  up¬ 
on  that  which  is  drawn  upon  the  paper. 
And  being  alio  confcious,  that  the  enquiry 
is  carried  on  independent  of  any  parti¬ 
cular  length  of  the  fides  ;  we  are  fatisfied 
of  the  univerfality  of  the  propofition,  and 
of  its  being  applicable  to  all  triangles 
whatever. 

Numbers  confidered  by  themfelves,  ab- 
Hradedly  from  things,  make  the  fubjetf 
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of  arithmetic.  And  with  refpeCt  both  to 
mathematical  and  arithmetical  reafonings, 
which  frequently  confift  of  many  heps* 
i  he  pi  ocefs  is  ffiortened  by  the  invention 
of  ligns,  which,  by  a  lingle  daffi  of  the 
pen,  exprefs  clearly  what  would  require 
many  words.  By  that  means,  a  very  long 
chain  of  reafoning  is  expreffed  by  a  few 
^mbols;  a  method  that  contributes  great¬ 
ly  to  readinefs  of  comprehenfion.  If  in 
fuch  reafonings  words  were  neceffary,  the 
mind,  embarrahed  wTith  their  multitude, 
would  have  great  difficulty  to  follow  any 
long  chain  of  reafoning.  A  line  drawn 

upon  paper  reprefents  an  ideal  line,  and  a 

few  Ample  characters  reprefent  the  abftraCl 
ideas  of  number. 


Arithmetical  reafoning,  like  mathema 


tical,  depends  entirely  upon  the  relation 
of  equality,  which  can  be  afcertained  with 
tfte  greateft  certainty  among  many  ideas. 

,  -fonings  uPon  fuch  ideas  afford 
he  _h,Sheft  degree  of  Convidion.  I  do 


not  fay,  however,  that  this  is 
cafe ;  tor  a  man  who  is  cont 


is  always  the 


view* 
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view  no  error  be  difcovered,  yet  he  is  con- 

fcious  that  there  may  be  errors,  tho’  they 
have  efcaped  him.  . 

As  to  the  other  kind  of  demonftrative 
reafoning,  founded  on  propofitions  of 
which  we  are  intuitively  certain ;  l  juftly 
call  it  demonftrative ,  becaufe  it  affords  the 
fame  convidion  that  arifes  from  mathe¬ 
matical  reafoning.  In  both,  the  means  of 
convidion  are  the  fame,  viz.  a  clear  per¬ 
ception  of  the  relation  between  two  ideas : 
and  there  are  many  relations  of  which  we 
have  ideas  no  lels  clear  than  of  equality  j 
witnefs  fubftance  and  quality,  the  whole 
and  its  parts,  caufe  and  effed,  and  many 
others.  From  the  intuitive  propofition9 
for  example,  That  nothing  which  begins 
to  exift  can  exift  without  a  caufe,  1  can 
conclude,  that  fome  one  being  mufl  have 
exifted  from  all  eternity,  with  no  lefs  cer¬ 
tainty,  than  that  the  three  angles  of  a  tri¬ 
angle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

What  falls  next  in  order,  is  that  infe¬ 
rior  fort  of  knowledge  which  is  termed 
opinion ;  and  which,  like  knowledge  pro¬ 
perly  fo  termed,  is  founded  in  fome  in- 
ftances  upon  intuition,  and  in  fome  upon 
reafoning.  But  it  differs  from  knowledge 

properly 
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properly  fo  termed  in  the  following  parti¬ 
cular,  that  it  produces  different  degrees  of 
conviction,  fometimes  approaching  to  cer¬ 
tainty,  fometimes  finking  toward  the  verge 
of  improbability.  The  conftancy  and  uni¬ 
formity  of  natural  operations,  is  a  fit  fub- 
jed  for  illuftrating  that  difference.  The 
future  fucceffive  changes  of  day  and  night, 
of  winter  and  fummer,  and  of  other  fuc- 
ceffions  which  have  hitherto  been  constant 
and  uniform,  fail  under  intuitive  know¬ 
ledge,  becaufe  of  thefe  we  have  the  higheft 
convidion.  As  the  convidion  is  inferior 
of  fucceffions  that  hitherto  have  varied  in 
any  degree,  thefe  fall  under  intuitive  opi¬ 
nion.  We  exped  fummer  after  winter 
with  the  utmoft  confidence ;  but  we  have 
not  the  fame  confidence  in  expeding  a  hoc 
fummer  or  a  cold  winter.  And  yet  the 
proDability  approaches  much  nearer  to  cer¬ 
tainty,  than  the  intuitive  opinion  we  have, 
that  the  operations  of  nature  are  extremely 

fimple,  a  propofition  that  is  little  reiv’d 
on. 


As  to  opinion  founded  on  reafoning,  it 
is  obvious,  that  the  convidion  produced 
by  reafoning,  can  never  rife  above  what 
*s  Pro^uced  by  the  intuitive  propofition 
VoL’ m-  D  d  upon 
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•upon  which  the  reafoning  is  founded.  And 
that  it  may  be  weaker,  will  appear  from 
considering,  that  even  where  the  funda¬ 
mental  proportion  is  certain,  it  may  lead 
to  the  conclufive  opinion  by  intermediate 
propolitions,  that  are  probable  only,  not 
certain.  In  a  word,  it  holds  in  general 
with  refpedt  to  every  fort  of  reafoning, 
that  the  conclufive  propolition  can  never 
rife  higher  in  point  of  convidion,  than  the 
very  lowed  of  the  intuitive  proportions 
employ’d  as  heps  in  the  reafoning. 

The  perception  we  have  of  the  contin¬ 
gency  of  future  events,  opens  a  wide  held 
to  our  reafoning  about  probabilities.  That 
perception  involves  more  or  lels  doubt  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  fubjea.  In  fome  inftances, 
the  event  is  perceived  to  be  extremely 
doubtful ;  in  others,  it  is  perceived  to  be 
lefs  doubtful.  It  appears  altogether  doubt¬ 
ful,  in  throwing  a.  dye,  which  of  the  fx 
fides  will  turn  up ;  and  for  that  reafon,  we 
cannot  juftly  conclude  for  one  rather  than 
for  another.  If  one  only  of  the  f  x  fdes  be 
marked  with  a  figure,  we  conclude,  that  a 
blank  will  turn  up;  and  five  to  one  is  an 
equal  wager  that  fuch  will  be  the  effed. 
In  judging  of  the  future  behaviour  of  a 

man 
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man  who  has  hitherto  been  governed  by 
intereft,  we  may  conclude  with  a  proba¬ 
bility  approaching  to  certainty,  that  in¬ 
tereft  will  continue  to  prevail. 

Belief  comes  laft  in  order,  which,  as 
defined  above,  is  knowledge  of  the  truth 
of  fadts  that  falls  below  certainty,  and  in¬ 
volves  in  its  nature  fome  degree  of  doubt. 
It  is  alfo  of  two  kinds ;  one  founded  upon 
intuition,  and  one  upon  reafoning.  Thus, 
knowledge,  opinion,  belief,  are  all  of  them 
equally  diftinguifhable  into  intuitive  and 
difcurfive.  Of  intuitive  belief,  1  difcover 
three  different  fources  or  caufes.  Firft, 
A  prefent  objedt.  Second,  An  objedt  for¬ 
merly  prefent.  Third,  The  teftimony  of 
others. 

To  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  firft: 
caufe,  it  muff  be  oblervedj  that  among 
the  fimple  perceptions  that  compofe  the 
complex  perception  of  a  prefent  object,  a 
perception  of  real  and  prefent  exiftence  is 
one.  This  perception  riles  commonly  to 
certainty  ;  in  which  cafe  it  is  a  branch  of 
knowledge  properly  fo  termed  ;  and  i$ 
handled  as  fuch  above.  But  this  percep¬ 
tion  falls  below  certainty  in  fome  in- 

fiances  ;  as  where  an  objedf,  fee n  at  a 

\ 
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great  diftance  or  in  a  fog,  is  perceived  to 
be  a  hone,  but  fo  indiftin<511y  as  to  make 
it  a  probability  only.  The  perception  in 
fuch  a  cafe  is  termed  belief.  Both  percep¬ 
tions  are  fundamentally  of  the  fame  na¬ 
ture;  being  Ample  perceptions  of  real  ex¬ 
iftence.  They  differ  only  in  point  of  dif- 
tindfnefs  :  the  perception  of  reality  that 
makes  a  branch  of  knowledge,  is  fo  clear 
and  diftinct  as  to  exclude  all  doubt  or  he- 
fitation  :  the  perception  of  reality  that 
occafions  belief,  being  lefs  clear  and  dif- 
tin<51,  makes  not  the  exigence  of  the  ob¬ 
ject  certain  to  us,  but  only  probable. 

With  refpeft  to  the  fecond  caufe;  the 
exiftence  of  an  abfent  objetft,  formerly 
feen,  amounts  not  to  a  certainty  ;  and 
therefore  is  the  fubjecft  of  belief  only,  not 
of  knowledge.  Things  are  in  a  continual 
flux  from  production  to  diffolution  ;  and 
our  fenfes  are  accommodated  to  that  va¬ 
riable  fcene :  a  prefent  objetft  admits  no 
doubt  of  its  exiftence ;  but  after  it  is  re¬ 
moved,  its  exiftence  becomes  lefs  certain, 
and  in  time  finks  down  to  a  flight  degree 
of  probability. 

Human  teftimony,  the  third  caufe,  pro¬ 
duces  belief,  more  or  lefs  ftrong,  accor- 
:  *  ding 
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ding  to  circumftances.  In  general,  nature 
leads  us  to  rely  upon  the  veracity  of  each 
other;  and  commonly  the  degree  of  reli¬ 
ance  is  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  vera¬ 
city.  Sometimes  belief  approaches  to  cer¬ 
tainty,  as  when  it  is  founded  on  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  perlbns  above  exception  as  to  ve¬ 
racity.  Sometimes  it  finks  to  the  lowefl 
degree  of  probability,  as  when  a  fad  is 
told  by  one  who  has  no  great  reputation 
foi  truth.  The  nature  of  the  fad,  com¬ 
mon  or  uncommon,  has  likewife  an  influ¬ 
ence  :  an  ordinary  incident  gains  credit 
upon  very  flight  evidence ;  but  it  requires 
the  ftrongeft  evidence  to  overcome  the  im¬ 
probability  of  an  event  that  deviates  from, 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature.  At  the 
fame  time,  it  muff  be  obferved,  that  be¬ 
lief  is  not  always  founded  upon  rational 
principles.  There  are  biafles  and  weak- 
nefles  in  human  nature  that  fometimes 
diflurb  the  operation,  and  produce  belief 
without  fuflicient  or  proper  evidence:  we 
are  difpofed  to  believe  on  very  flight  evi¬ 
dence,  an  interefling  event,  however  rare 
or  lingular,  that  alarms  and  agitates  the 
mind;  becaule  the  mind  in  agitation  is 
remarkably  fufceptible  of  impreffions :  for 

which 
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which  reafon,  (lories  of  ghofts  and  appa¬ 
ritions  pafs  current  with  the  vulgar.  Elo¬ 
quence  alio  has  great  power  over  the 
mind ;  and,  by  making  deep  impreffions, 
enforces  the  belief  of  fadls  upon  evidence 

that  would  not  be  regarded  in  a  cool  mo¬ 
ment. 

The  dependence  that  our  perception  of 
real  exiftence,  and  confequently  belief, 
hath  upon  oral  evidence,  enlivens  focial 
intercourfe,  and  promotes  fociety.  But 
the  perception  of  real  exiftence  has  a  ftill 
more  extenfive  influence ;  for  from  that 
perception  is  derived  a  great  part  of  the 
entertainment  wTe  find  in  hiftory,  and  in 
hiftorical  fables  (a).  At  the  fame,  time,  a 
perception  that  may  be  raifed  by  fitftion  as 
well  as  by  truth,  would  often  miflead  were 
we  abandoned  to  its  impulfe :  but  the 
God  of  nature  hath  provided  a  remedy  for 
that  evil,  by  ere&ing  within  the  mind  a 
tribunal,  to  which  there  lies  an  appeal 
from  the  rafli  impreffions  of  fenfe.  When 
the  delufion  of  eloquence  or  of  dread  fub- 
fides,  the  perplexed  mind  is  uncertain 
what  to  believe.  A  regular  procefs  com¬ 
mences,  counfel  is  heard,  evidence  pro- 

[a)  Elements  of  Criticifm,  ch.  2*  part  1.  §  7. 


duced, 


duced,  and  a  final  judgement  pronounced, 
fometimes  confirming,  fometimes  varying, 
the  belief  impreffed  upon  us  by  the  lively 
perception  of  reality.  Thus,  by  a  wife  ap¬ 
pointment  of  nature,  intuitive  belief  is  fub- 
jeded  to  rational  difcuflion  :  when  con¬ 
firmed  by  reafon,  it  turns  more  vigorous 
and  authoritative :  when  contradicted  by 
reafon,  it  difappears  among  fenfible  people. 
In  fome  inftances,  it  is  too  headflrong  for 
reafon;  as  in  the  cafe  of  hobgoblins  and 
apparitions,  which  pafs  current  among  the 
vulgar  in  fpite  of  reafon. 

We  proceed  to  the  other  kind  of  belief, 
that  which  is  founded  on  reafoning  •  to 
which,  when  intuition  fails  us,  we  mufl 
have  recourfe  for  afcertaining  certain  fads, 
thus,  from  known  effects,  we  infer  the 
exigence  of  unknown  caufes.  That  an 
effed  muft  have  a  caufe,  is  an  intuitive 
propofition  ;  but  to  afcertain  what  parti¬ 
cular  thing  is  the  caufe,  requires  com¬ 
monly  a  procefs  of  reafoning.  This  is  one 
of  the  means  by  which  the  Deity,  the  pri¬ 
mary  caufe,  is  made  known  to  us  as 
mentioned  above.  Reafon,  in  tracing 
caufes  from  known  effeds,  produces  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  convidion.  It  fometimes 

produces 
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produces  certainty,  as  in  proving  the  ex- 
iftence  of  the  Deity ;  which  on  that  ac¬ 
count  is  handled  above,  under  the  head  of 
knowledge.  For  the  mod  part  it  produ¬ 
ces  belief  only,  which,  according  to  the 
ftrength  of  the  reafoning,  fometimes  ap¬ 
proaches  to  certainty,  fometimes  is  fo  weak 
as  barely  to  turn  the  fcale  on  the  fide  of 
probability.  Take  the  following  examples 
of  different  degrees  of  belief  founded  on 
probable  reafoning.  When  Inigo  Jones 
flourifhed,  and  was  the  only  architect  of 
note  in  England  ;  let  it  be  fuppofed,  that 
his  model  of  the  palace  of  Whitehall  had 
been  prefented  to  a  ftranger,  without  men¬ 
tioning  the  author.  The  ftranger,  in  the 
firft  place,  would  be  intuitively  certain, 
that  this  was  the  work  of  fome  Being,  in¬ 
telligent  and  fkilful.  Secondly,  He  would 
have  a  conviction  approaching  to  certain¬ 
ty,  that  the  operator  was  a  man.  And, 
thirdly,  He  would  have  a  conviction  that 
the  man  was  Inigo  Jones ;  but  lefs  firm 
than  the  former.  Let  us  next  fuppofe  an¬ 
other  Englifh  architect  little  inferior  in  re¬ 
putation  to  Jones  :  the  ftranger  would  ftill 
pronounce  in  favour  of  the  latter;  but  his 
belief  would  be  in  the  loweft  degree. 

When 
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When  we  inveftigate  the  caufes  of  cer¬ 
tain  effects,  the  reafoning  is  often  founded 
.  upon  tne  known  nature  of  man.  In  the 
hign  country,  for  example,  between  E— 
d inburgh  and  Glafgow,  the  people  lay 
their  coals  at  the  end  of  their  houfes, 
withouc  any  fence  to  fecure  them  from' 
theft:  whence  it  is  rationally  inferred, 
that  coals  are  there  in  plenty.  In  the  weft 
of  Scotland,  the  corn- flacks  are  covered 
with  great  care  and  nicety  :  whence  it  is 
inferred,  that  the  climate  is  rainy.  Pla¬ 
centia  is  the  capital  town  of  Bifcay  :  the 
only  town  in  Newfoundland  bears  the 
fame  name ;  from  which  circumftance  it 
is  conjedured,  that  the  Bifcayners  were 

the  firft  b  uropeans  who  made  a  fettlement 
in  that  ifland. 

Analogical  reafoning,  founded  upon  the 
uniformity  of  nature,  is  frequently  em¬ 
ploy’d  in  the  inveftigation  of  fads;  and 
we  infer,  that  fads  of  which  we  are  un¬ 
certain,  mull  refemble  thofe  of  the  fame 
kind  that  are  known.  The  reafonings  Tn 
natural  philofophy  are  moftly  of  that  kind. 
Take  the  following  examples.  We  learn 
from  experience,  that  proceeding  from  the 

humbled  vegetable  to  man,  there  are  num- 
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berleis  clafles  of  beings  rifing  one  above 
another  by  differences  fcarce  perceptible, 
and  leaving  no  where  a  {ingle  gap  or  in¬ 
terval  :  and  from  conviction  of  the  uni¬ 
formity  of  nature  we  infer,  that  the  line 
is  not  broken  off  here,  but  is  carried  on 
in  other  worlds,  till  it  end  in  the  Deity. 
I  proceed  to  another  example.  Every  man 
is  confcious  of  a  felf-motive  power  in 
himfelf ;  and  from  the  uniformity  of  na¬ 
ture,  we  infer  the  fame  power  in  every 
one  of  our  own  fpecies.  The  argument 
here  from  analogy  carries  great  weight, 
becaufe  we  entertain  no  doubt  of  the  uni¬ 
formity  of  nature  with  refpeCl  to  beings 
of  our  own  kind.  We  apply  the  fame  ar¬ 
gument  to  other  animals  ;  tho’  their  re- 
femblance  to  man  appears  not  fo  certain, 
as  that  of  one  man  to  another.  But  why 
not  alfo  apply  the  fame  argument  to  infer 
a  felf-motive  power  in  matter  ?  When  we 
lee  matter  in  motion  without  an  external 
mover,  we  naturally  infer,  that,  like  us, 
it  moves  itfelf.  Another  example  is  bor¬ 
row’d  from  Maupertuis.  “  As  there  is  no 
known  fpace  of  the  earth  covered  with 
water  fo  large  as  the  Terra  Aufiralis  in - 

u  comita,  we  may  reafonably  infer,  that 

«  fo 
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“  fo  great  a  part  of  the  earth  is  not  alto- 
“  gether  fea,  but  that  there  mult  be  fome 
“  proportion  of  land.”  The  uniformity 
of  nature  with  refped  to  the  intermixture 
of  fea  and  land,  is  an  argument  that  af¬ 
fords  but  a  very  fender  degree  of  convic¬ 
tion;  and  from  late  voyages  it  is  difcover- 
ed,  that  the  argument  holds  not  in  fad:. 
The  following  argument  of  the  fame  kind,  . 
tho’  it  cannot  be  much  rely’d  on,  feems 
however  better  founded.  “  The  inhabit- 
“  ants  of  the  northern  hemifphere,  have, 
u  in  arts  and  fciences,  excelled  fuch  of  the 
w  fouthern  as  we  have  any  knowledge  of :  ■ 
“  and  therefore  among  the  latter  we  ought 
not  to  exped  many  arts,  nor  much  cul- 
“  tivation.” 

After  a  fatiguing  inveftigation  of  num- 
berlefs  particulars  which  divide  and  fcatter 
the  thought,  it  may  not  be  unpleafant  to 

bring  all  under  one  view  by  a  fuccind  re¬ 
capitulation. 

\ve  have  two  means  for  difcovering 
truth  and  acquiring  knowledge,  viz.  in¬ 
tuition.  and  reafoning.  By  intuition  we 
difcover  fubjeds  and  their  attributes,  paf- 
f  ons,  internal  adion,  and  in  fhort  every 
thing  that  is  matter  of  fad.  By  intuition 
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we  alfo  difcover  feveral  relations.  There 
aie  lome  fads  and  many  relations,  that 
cannot  be  difcovered  by  a  fingle  ad  of  in¬ 
tuition,  but  require  feveral  fuch  ads  link¬ 
ed  together  in  a  chain  of  reafoning. 

Knowledge  acquired  by  intuition,  in¬ 
cludes  for  the  mod  part  certainty:  in  fome 
inftances  it  includes  probability  only. 
Knowledge  acquired  by  reafoning,  fre¬ 
quently  includes  certainty;  but  more  fre¬ 
quently  includes  probability  only. 

Probable  knowledge,  whether  founded 
on  intuition  or  on  reafoning,  is  termed 
opinion  when  it  concerns  relations ;  and 
is  termed  belief  when  it  concerns  fads. 
Where  knowledge  includes  certainty,  it 
retains  its  proper  name. 

Reafoning  that  produces  certainty,  is 
termed  demonjlrat  'vve ;  and  is  termed  pro¬ 
bable,  when  it  only  produces  probability. 

Demonflrative  reafoning  is  of  two  kinds. 
The  frft  is,  where  the  conclufion  is  deri¬ 
ved  from  the  nature  and  inherent  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  fubjed  :  mathematical  reafon- 
ing  is  of  that  kind;  and  perhaps  the  only 
inftance.  The  fecond  is,  where  the  con- 
clufion  is  derived  from  fome  proportion, 
of  which  we  are  certain  by  intuition. 

Probable 
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Probable  reafoning  is  endlefs  in  its  va¬ 
rieties  ;  and  affords  different  degrees  of 
conviction,  depending  on  the  nature  of 
the  fubjedt  upon  which  it  is  employ’d. 


SECT.  II. 

Progrefs  of  Reafon . 


Progrefs  from  infancy  to  maturity  in 
the  mind  of  man,  fimilar  to  that  in 
,  his  body,  has  been  often  mentioned.  The 
external  fenfes,  being  early  necefTary  for 
felf-prefervation,  arrive  quickly  at  matu¬ 
rity.  The  internal  fenfes  are  of  a  flower 
growth,  as  well  as  every  other  mental 
power  :  their  maturity  would  be  of  little 
or  no  uie  while  the  body  is  weak,  and 

unfit  for  adlion.  Reafoning,  as  obferved 
m  the  firft  fedtion,  requires  two  mental 
powers,  the  power  of  invention,  and  that 
of  perceiving  relations.  By  the  former 
are  difcovered  intermediate  propofitions, 
having  the  fame  relation  to  the  funda¬ 
mental  propofition  and  to  the  conclufion  ; 
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and  that  relation  is  verified  by  the  latter. 
Both  powers  are  neceflary  to  the  perfon 
who  frames  an  argument,  or  a  chain  of 
reafoning :  the  latter  only,  to  the  perfon 
who  judges  of  it.  Savages  are  miferably 
deficient  in  both.  With  refpedl  to  the 
former,  a  favage  may  have  from  his  na¬ 
ture  a  talent  for  invention;  but  it  will 
ftand  him  in  little  ftead  without  a  ftock  of 
ideas  enabling  him  to  fele<5t  what  may  an- 
fwer  his  purpofe;  and  a  favage  has  no 
opportunity  to  acquire  fuch  a  ftock.  With 
refpedl  to  the  latter,  he  knows  little  of 
relations.  And  how  Should  he  know, 
when  both  ftudy  and  practice  are  necefla¬ 
ry  for  diftinguilhing  between  relations  ? 
The  underftanding,  at  the  fame  time,  is 
among  the  illiterate  obfequious  to  paflion 
and  prepofleflion;  and  among  them  the 
imagination  afb  without  control,  form¬ 
ing  conclusions  often  no  better  than  mere 
dreams.  In  Short,  confidering  the  many 
caufes  that  miflead  from  juft  reafoning, 
in  days  efpecially  of  ignorance,  the  erro¬ 
neous  and  abfurd  opinions  that  have  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  world,  and  that  continue 
in  fome  meafure  to  prevail,  are  far  from 
being  furprifing.  Were  reafon  our  only 

guide 
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guide  in  the  conduct  of  life,  we  fhould 
have  caufe  to  complain;  but  our  Maker 
has  provided  us  with  the  moral  fenfe,  a 
guide  little  fubjed:  to  error  in  matters  of 
importance.  In  the  fciences,  reafon  is  ef- 
fential ;  but  in  the  conduct  of  life,  which 
is  our  chief  concern,  reafon  may  be  an 
ufeful  afliltant ;  but  to  be  our  director  is 
not  its  province. 

The  national  progrefs  of  reafon  has  been 
flower  in  Europe,  than  that  of  any  other 
art:  ftatuary,  painting,  architedure,  and 
other  fine  arts,  approach  nearer  perfedion, 
as  well  as  morality  and  natural  hiftory. 
Manners  and  every  art  that  appears  ex¬ 
ternally,  may  in  part  be  acquired  by  imi¬ 
tation  and  example :  in  reafoning  there  is 
nothing  external  to  be  laid  hold  of.  But 
there  is  befide  a  particular  caufe  that  re¬ 
gards  Europe,  which  is  the  blind  defe¬ 
rence  that  for  many  ages  was  paid  to  Ari- 
Ilotle ;  who  has  kept  the  reafoning  faculty 
in  chains  more  than  two  thoufand  years. 
In  his  logic,  the  plain  and  fimple  mode  of 
reafoning  is  rejeded,  that  which  Nature 
didates ;  and  in  its  Head  is  introduced  an 
artificial  mode,  fhowy  but  unfubftantiai, 
of  no  ufe  for  difcovering  truth  j  but  con¬ 
trived 
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trived  with  great  art  for  wrangling  and 
deputation.  Conlidering  that  reafon  for 
fo  many  ages  has  been  immured  in  the 
enchanted  caftle  of  fyllogifm,  where  phan¬ 
toms  pals  for  realities ;  the  flow  progrels 
of  reafon  toward  maturity  is  far  from  be¬ 
ing  furprifing.  The  taking  of  Conftan- 
tinople  by  the  Turks  ann.  1453,  unfolded 
a  new  fcene,  which  in  time  relieved  the 
world  from  the  ufurpation  of  Ariftotle, 
and  reftored  reafon  to  her  privileges.  All 
the  knowledge  of  Europe  was  centred  in 
Conftantinople ;  and  the  learned  men  of 
that  city,  abhorring  the  Turks  and  their 
government,  took  refuge  in  Italy.  The 
Greek  language  was  introduced  among  the 
weftern  nations  of  Europe ;  and  the  ftudy 
of  Greek  and  Roman  dailies  became  fa- 
Ihionable.  Men,  having  acquired  new 
ideas,  began  to  think  for  themfelves :  they 
exerted  their  native  faculty  of  reafon :  the 
futility  of  Ariftotle’s  logic  became  appa¬ 
rent  to  the  penetrating ;  and  is  now  appa¬ 
rent  to  all.  Yet  fo  late  as  the  year  1621, 
feveral  perfons  were  banilhed  from  Paris 
for  contradiding  that  philofopher,  about 
matter  and  form,  and  about  the  number 
of  the  elements.  And  fhortly  after,  the 
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parliament  of  Paris  prohibited,  under  pain 
of  death,  any  thing  to  be  taught  contrary 
to  the  doctrines  of  Ariftotle.  Julius  II.  and 
Leo  X.  Roman  Pontiffs,  contributed  zea- 
loufly  to  the  reformation  of  letters;  but 
they  did  not  forefee  that  they  were  alfb 
contributing  to  the  reformation  of  religion, 
and  of  every  fcience  that  depends  on  rea- 
foning.  Though  the  fetters  of  fyllogifm 
have  many  years  ago  been  fhaken  off ;  yet, 
like  a  limb  long  kept  from  motion,  the 
reafoning  faculty  has  fcarcely  to  this  day 
attained  its  free  and  natural  exercife.  Ma- 
tnematics  is  the  only  fcience  that  never 
has  been  cramped  by  fyllogifm,  and  we 
find  reafoning  there  in  great  perfection  at 
an  early  period.  The  very  flow  progrefs 
of  reafoning  in  other  matters,  will  appear 
from  the  following  induction. 

To  exemplify  erroneous  and  abfurd  rea- 
fonings  of  every  fort,  would  be  endlefs. 
The  reader,  I  prefume,  will  be  fatisfied 
with  a  few  inftances;  and  I  fhall  endea¬ 
vour  to  fele<t  what  are  amufing.  For  the 
fake  of  order,  I  divide  them  into  three  ' 
heads.  Firft,  Inftances  fhowing  the  imbe- 
cillity  of  human  reafon  during  its  nonage. 
Second,  Erroneous  reafoning  occafioned  by 
Vol.  Ilf.  F  f  natural 
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natural  biafifes.  Third,  Erroneous  reafon- 
ing  occafioned  by  acquired  biafles.  With 
refpedt  to  the  firft,  inftances  are  endlefs  of 
realonings  founded  on  erroneous  premifes. 
It  was  an  Epicurean  doctrine,  That  the 
gods  have  all  of  them  a  human  figure; 
moved  by  the  following  argument,  that 
no  being  of  any  other  figure  has  the  ule 
of  reafon.  Plato,  taking  for  granted  the 
following  erroneous  propofition.  That  eve¬ 
ry  being  which  moves  itfelf  muff  have  a 
foul,  concludes  that  the  world  muft  have 
a  foul,  becaufe  it  moves  itfelf  (a).  Ari- 
flotle  taking  it  for  granted,  without  the 
lead  evidence  and  contrary  to  truth, 
that  all  heavy  bodies  tend  to  the  centre 
of  the  univerfe,  proves  the  earth  to  be 
the  centre  of  the  univerfe  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  argument.  <e  Heavy  bodies  na- 
turally  tend  to  the  centre  of  the  uni- 
verfe :  we  know  by  experience  that  heavy 
“  bodies  tend  to  the  centre  of  the  earth : 

therefore  the  centre  of  the  earth  is  the 
u  centre  of  the  univerfe.”  Appion  ridi¬ 
cules  the  Jews  for  adhering  literally  to  the 
precept  of  refting  on  their  fabbath,  fo  as 
to  fuffer  Jerufalem  to  be  taken  that  day  by 

(„)  Cicero,  Da  natura  D.eorura,  lib.  2.  §  12. 
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Ptolomy  fon  of  Lagus.  Mark  the  anfwer 
of  Jolephus  :  “  Whoever  paffes  a  fober 
“  judgement  on  this  matter,  will  find  our 
“  pradice  agreeable  to  honour  and  vir- 
“  tue ;  for  what  can  be  more  honourable 
“  and  virtuous,  than  to  poflpone  our 
“  country,  and  even  life  itfelf,  to  the  fer- 
“  vice  of  God,  and  of  his  holy  religion  ?” 
A  ftrange  idea  of  religion,  to  put  it  in  di- 
red  oppofition  to  every  moral  principle ! 
A  fuperflitious  and  abfurd  dodrine,  That 
God  will  interpofe  by  a  miracle  to  declare 
what  is  right  in  every  controverfy,  has 
occafioned  much  erroneous  reafbning  and 
abfurd  pradice.  The  pradice  of  deter¬ 
mining  controverfies  by  fingle  combat, 
commenced  about  the  feventh  century, 
when  religion  had  degenerated  into  fuper- 
ftion,  and  courage  was  efleemed  the  only 
moral  virtue.  The  parliament  of  Paris, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.  appointed  a 
fingle  combat  between  two  gentlemen,  in 
order  to  have  the  judgement  of  God  whe¬ 
ther  the  one  had  committed  a  rape  on  the 
other’s  wife.  In  the  1454,  John  Picard 
being  accufed  by  his  fon-  in-law  for  too 
great  familiarity  with  his  wife,  a  duel  be¬ 
tween  them  was  appointed  by  the  fame 

F  f  2  parliament. 
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parliament.  Voltaire  juftly  obferves,  that 
the  parliament  decreed  a  parricide  to  be 
committed,  in  order  to  try  an  accufation 
of  inceft,  which  polfibly  was  not  com¬ 
mitted.  The  trials  by  water  and  by  fire, 
reft  on  the  fame  erroneous  foundation. 
In  the  former,  if  the  perfon  accufed  funk 
to  the  bottom,  it  was  a  judgement  pro¬ 
nounced  by  God,  that  he  was  innocent : 
if  he  kept  above,  it  was  a  judgement  that 
he  was  guilty.  Fleury  (a)  remarks,  that 
if  ever  the  perfon  accufed  was  found 
guilty, 'it  was  his  own  fault.  In  Sicily,  a 
woman  accufed  of  adultery,  was  compel¬ 
led  to  fvvear  to  her  innocence  :  the  oath, 
taken  down  in  writing,  was  laid  on  water ; 
and  if  it  did  not  fink,  the  woman  was  in¬ 
nocent.  We  find  the  fame  practice  in  Ja¬ 
pan,  and  in  Malabar.  One  of  the  articles 
infilled  on  by  the  reformers  in  Scotland, 
was,  That  public  prayers  be  made  and 
the  facraments  adminiftered  in  the  vulgar 
tongue.  The  anfwer  of  a  provincial  coun¬ 
cil  was  in  the  following  words  :  “  That  to 
“  conceive  public  prayers  or  adminifter 
<c  the  facraments  in  any  language  but  La- 
s4  tin,  is  contrary  to  the  traditions  and 

(a)  Hlftoirc  Ecclefiaftique. 
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“  pradice  of  the  Catholic  church  for 
“  many  ages  part  ;  and  that  the  demand 
“  cannot  be  granted,  without  impiety  to 
“  God  and  difobedience  to  the  church.” 
Here  it  is  taken  for  granted,  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  church  is  always  right ;  which 
is  building  an  argument  on  a  very  rotten 
foundation.  The  Caribbeans  abftain 
from  fwines  flefh;  taking  it  erroneoufly 
for  granted,  that  fuch  food  would  make 
them  have  fmall  eyes,  held  by  them  a 
great  deformity.  They  alfo  abftain  from 
eating  tui  tie  j  which  they  think  would  in- 
fed  them  with  the  lazinefs  and  ftupidity 
of  that  animal.  Upon  the  fame  erroneous 
notion,  the  Brafilians  abftain  from  the 
flefh  of  ducks,  and  of  every  creature  that 
moves  flowly.  it  is  obferved  of  northern 
nations,  that  they  do  not  open  the  mouth 
fufficiently  for  diftind  articulation ;  and 
the  reafon  given  is,  that  the  coldnefs  of 
the  air  makes  them  keep  the  mouth  as 
clofe  as  poffible.  This  reafon  is  indolently 
copied  by  writers  one  from  another-  peol 
ple  enured  to  a  cold  climate  feel  little  cold 
m  the  mouth  ;  beflde  that  a  caufe  fo  weak 
could  never  operate  equally  among  fo 
many  different  nations.  The  real  caufe  is, 

that 
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that  northern  tongues  abound  with  confo- 
nants,  which  admit  but  a  finall  aperture 
of  the  mouth.  (See  Elements  of  Criticifm, 
chap.  Beauty  of  language).  A  lift  of  Ger¬ 
man  names  to  be  found  in  every  catalogue 
of  books,  will  make  this  evident,  Rutger- 
Jius ,  for  example,  Faefch .  To  account  for 
a  fadl  that  is  certain,  any  reafon  common¬ 
ly  fuffices. 

A  talent  for  writing  feems  in  Germany 
to  be  eftimated  by  weight,  as  beauty  is 
faid  to  be  in  Holland.  Cocceius  for  wri¬ 
ting  three  weighty  folio  volumes  on  law, 
has  obtained  among  his  countrymen  the 
epithet  of  Great.  This  author,  handling 
the  rules  of  fucceflion  in  land-eftates,  has 
with  mo  ft  profound  erudition  founded  all 
of  them  upon  the  following  very  Ample 
propofition  :  In  a  competition,  that  de¬ 
pendent  is  entitled  to  be  preferred  who 
has  the  greateft  quantity  of  the  predecef- 
for's  blood  in  his  veins,  j ^uaritur,  has  a 
man  any  of  his  predecefior’s  blood  in 
his  veins,  otherwife  than  metaphorically  ? 
Simple  indeed !  to  build  an  argument  in 
law  upon  a  pure  metaphor. 

Next  of  reafonings  where  the  conclufton 

follows  not  from  the  premifes,  or  funda¬ 
mental 
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mental  proposition.  Plato  endeavours  to 
prove,  that  the  world  is  endowed  with 
wifdom,  by  the  following  argument. 
“  The  world  is  greater  than  any  of  its 
“  parts :  therefore  it  is  endowed  with  wif- 
“  dom ;  for  otherwife  a  man  who  is  en- 
“  dowed  with  wifdom  would  be  greater 
“  than  the  world  («).”  The  conclufion 
here  does  not  follow ;  for  tho’  man  is  en¬ 
dowed  with  wifdom,  it  follows  not,  that 
he  is  greater  than  the  world  in  point  of 
Size.  Zeno  endeavours  to  prove,  that  the 
world  has  the  ufe  of  reafon,  by  an  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  fame  kind.  To  convince  the 
world  of  the  truth  of  the  four  gofpels, 
Ireneus  (b)  urges  the  following  arguments, 
which  he  calls  demonftration.  “  There 
are  four  quarters  of  the  world  and  four 
cardinal  winds,  confequently  there  are 
u  four  gofpels  in  the  church,  as  there  are 
“  four  pillars  that  Support  it,  and  four 
breaths  of  life  that  render  it  immortal.” 
Again,  “The  four  animals  in  Ezekiel’s 
“  vifion  mark  the  four  dates  of  the  Soq 
of  God.  The  lion  is  his  royal  dignity  : 

SO  Cicero,  De  natura  Deorura,  lib.  2.  §  12. 

(<■■)  Lib.  3.  cap.  11. 
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**  the  calf,  his  priefthood :  the  beaft  with 
u  the  face  of  man,  his  human  nature: 
“  the  eagle,  his  fpirit  which  defcends  on 
“  the  church.  To  thefe  four  animals  cor-- 
**  refpond  the  four  gofpels,  on  which  our 
“  Lord  is  feated.  John,  who  teaches  his 
“  celeftial  origin,  is  the  lion,  his  gofpel 
4‘  being  full  of  confidence  :  Luke,  who 
“  begins  with  the  priefthood  of  Zachariah, 
“  is  the  calf :  Matthew,  who  defcribes 
“  the  genealogy  of  Chrift  according  to  the 
flefli,  is  the  animal  refembling  a  man  : 
“  Mark,  who  begins  with  the  prophetic 
“  fpirit  coming  from  above,  is  the  eagle. 
“  This  gofpel  is  the  fhorteft  of  all,  becaufe 
“  brevity  is  the  character  of  prophecy.” 
Take  a  third  demonftration  of  the  truth  of 
the  four  gofpels.  “  There  have  been  four 
“  covenants ;  the  firft  under  Adam,  the  fe~ 
“  cond  under  Noah,  the  third  under  Mofes, 
64  the  fourth  under  Jefus  Chrift.”  Whence 
Ireneus  concludes,  that  they  are  vain, 
rath,  and  ignorant,  who  admit  more  or 
lefs  than  four  gofpels.  St  Cyprian  in  his 
exhortation  to  martyrdom,  after  having 
applied  the  myfterious  number  feven,  to 
the  feven  days  of  the  creation,  to  the  feven 

thoufand  years  of  the  world’s  duration,  to 
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the  £ even  fpirits  that  (land  before  God,  to 
the  feven  lamps  of  the  tabernacle,  to  the 
feven  candlefhcks  of  the  Apocalyplc,  to 
the  feven  pillars  of  wifdom,  to  the  feven 
children  of  the  barren  woman,  to  the  feven. 
women  who  took  one  man  for  their  huf- 
band,  to  the  feven  brothers  of  the  Macca¬ 
bees  ;  obferves,  that  St  Paul  mentions  that 
number  as  a  privileged  number ;  which, 
fays  he,  is  the  reafon  why  he  did  not  write 
but  to  feven  churches.  Pope  Gregory, 
writing  in  favour  of  the  four  councils* 
viz.  Nice,  Conflantinople,  Ephefus,  and 
Calcedon,  reafons  thus :  “  That  as  there 
“  are  four  evangelifts,  there  ought  alfo  to 
be  four  councils.”  What  would  he  have 
faid,  if  he  had  lived  ioo  years  later,  when 
there  were  many  more  than  four  ?  In  ad- 
miniftering  the  facrament  of  the  Lord’s 
fupper,  it  was  ordered,  that  the  hoft 
fhould  be  covered  with  a  clean  linen  cloth ; 
becaufe,  fays  the  Canon  law,  the  body  of 
our  Lord  Jefus  Chrifl  was  buried  in  a 
dean  linen  cloth.  Jofephus,  in  his  anfwer 
to  Appion,  urges  the  following  argument 
for  the  temple  of  Jerufalem:  “  As  there  is 
but  one  God,  and  one  world,  it  holds 
“  in  analogy,  that  there  fhould  be  but  one 
Vol.  III.  G  g  “  temple.” 
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44  temple.”  At  that  rate,  there  fhould  be 
but  one  worfhipper.  And  why  fhould 
that  one  temple  be  at  Jerufalem  rather 
than  at  Rome,  or  at  Pekin?  The  Syrians 
and  Greeks  did  not  for  a  long  time  eat 
fifh.  Two  reafons  are  afiigned  :  one  is, 
that  fifh  is  not  facrificed  to  the  gods  ; 
the  other,  that  being  immerfed  in  the  fea, 
they  look  not  up  to  heaven  (a).  The  firfl 
would  afford  a  more  plaufible  argument 
for  eating  fifh.  And  if  the  other  have  any 
weight,  it  would  be  an  argument  for  fa- 
crificing  men,  and  neither  fifh  nor  cattle. 
In  juftification  of  the  Salic  law,  which 
prohibits  female  fucceffion,  it  was  long 
held  a  conclufive  argument,  That  in  the 
fcripture  the  lilies  are  faid  neither  to  work 
nor  to  fpin.  Vieira,  termed  by  his  coun¬ 
trymen  the  Lufitanian  Cicera ,  publifhed  fer- 
mons,  one  of  which  begins  thus,  “  Were 
the  Supreme  Being  to  fhow  himfelf  vi- 
“  fibly,  he  would  chufe  the  circle  rather 
“  than  the  triangle,  the  fquare,  the  pen- 
“  tagon,  the  duodecagon,  or  any  other 
f‘  figure.”  But  why  appear  in  any  of 
thefe  figures  ?  And  if  he  were  obliged  to 
appear  in  fo  mean  a  lhape,  a  globe  is  un- 

(a)  Sir  lohn  Marfham,  p.  22 1. 
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doubtedly  more  beautiful  than  a  circle. 
Peter  Hantz  of  Horn,  who  lived  in  the 
kft  century,  imagined  that  Noah’s  ark  is 
the  true  conftru&ion  of  a  (hip ;  “  which,” 
laid  he,  “  is  the  workmaniliip  of  God, 
“  and  therefore  perfect  j”  as  if  a  veflel 
made  merely  for  floating  on  the  water, 
were  the  bed:  alfo  for  failing.  Sixty  or 
feventy  years  ago,  the  fafliion  prevailed, 
in  imitation  of  birds,  to  fwallow  final  1 
ftones  for  the  fake  of  digeftion  ;  as  if 
what  is  proper  for  birds,  were  equally 
proper  for  men.  The  Spaniards,  who  laid 
wafte  a  great  part  of  the  Weft  Indies,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  excuie  their  cruelties,  by 
maintaining,  that  the  natives  were  not 
men,  but  a  fpecies  of  the  Ouran  Outang; 
for  no  better  reaion,  than  that  they  were 
of  a  Copper  colour,  fpoke  an  unknown  lan¬ 
guage,  and  had  no  beard.  The  Pope  if- 
fued  a  bull,  declaring,  that  it  pleafed  him 
and  the  Holy  Ghofi  to  acknowledge  the 
Americans  to  be  of  the  human  race.  This 
bull  was  not  received  cordially ;  for  in  the 
council  of  Tima,  cinu .  1583,  it  was  vio¬ 
lently  difputed,  whether  the  Americans 
had  fo  much  underftanding  as  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  facraments  of  the  church. 
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In  the  1440,  the  Portuguefe  folicited  the 
Pope  s  permiffion  to  double  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  to  reduce  to  perpetual 
fervitude  the  negroes,  becaufe  they  had 
the  colour  of  the  damned,  and  never  went 
to  church.  In  the  Frederician  Code,  a 
propohtion  is  laid  down.  That  by  the  law 
of  nature  no  man  can  make  a  teftament. 
And  in  fupport  of  that  propohtion  the 
following  argument  is  urged,  which  is 
faid  to  be  a  demonftration  :  “  No  deed 
li  can  be  a  teftament  while  a  man  is  alive, 
“  becaufe  it  is  not  necelTarily  his  ultima 
*  ‘  voluntas ;  and  no  man  can  make  a  te- 
“  idament  after  his  death.”  Both  pre- 
mifes  are  true,  but  the  negative  conclu- 
lion  does  not  follow  :  it  is  true  a  man’s 
deed  is  not  his  ultima  voluntas ,  while  he  is 
alive  :  but  does  it  not  become  his  ultima 
voluntas ,  when  lie  dies  without  altering 
the  deed  ? 

Many  reafonings  have  palled  current  in 
the  world  as  good  coin,  where  the  premi- 
fes  are  not  true ;  nor,  fuppohng  them 
true,  would  they  infer  the  concluhon. 
Plato  in  his  Phoedon  relies  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  argument  for  the  immortality  of  the 
foul.  “  Is  not  death  the  oppofite  of  life  ? 

“  Certainly, 
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“  Certainly.  And  do  they  not  give  birth 
“  to  each  other  ?  Certainly.  What  then 
“  is  produced  from  life  ?  Death.  And 

“  what  from  death  ?  Life.  It  is  then 
“  from  the  dead  that  all  things  living 
“  proceed ;  and  confequently  fouls  exift 
after  death.”  God,  fays  Plato,  made 
but  five  worlds,  becaufe  according  to  his 
definition  there  are  but  five  regular  bodies 
in  geometry.  Is  that  a  reafon  for  confi¬ 
ning  the  Almighty  to  five  worlds,  not  one 
lefs  or  more.  Ariftotle,  who  wrote  a  book 
upon  mechanics,  was  much  puzzled  about 
the  equilibrium  of  a  balance,  when  un¬ 
equal  weights  are  hung  upon  it  at  different 
diftances  from  the  centre.  Having  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  arms  of  the  balance  de¬ 
scribe  portions  of  a  circle,  he  accounted 
for  the  equilibrium  by  a  notable  argu¬ 
ment  :  “  All  the  properties  of  the  circle  are 
U  wonderful :  the  equilibrium  of  the  two 
“  weights  that  defcribe  portions  of  a  circle 
is  wonderful.  Ergoy  ttie  equilibrium 
mufl  be  one  of  the  properties  of  the 
K  circle.”  What  are  we  to  think  of  Ari- 
flotle’s  Logic,  when  we  find  him  capable 
of  fuch  childifh  reafoning  ?  And  yet  that 
work  has  been  the  admiration  of  all  the 

I* 
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world  for  centuries  upon  centuries.  Nay, 
that  fooliffi  argument  has  been  efpoufed 
and  commented  upon  by  his  difciples,  for 
the  fame  length  of  time.  To  proceed  to 
another  inftance  :  Marriage  within  the 
fourth  degree  of  confanguinity,  as  well 
as  of  affinity,  is  prohibited  by  the  Lateran 
council,  and  the  reafon  given  is,  That 
the  body  being  made  up  of  the  four  ele¬ 
ments,  has  four  different  humours  in  it*. 
The  Roman  Catholics  began  with  behead¬ 
ing  heretics,  hanging  them,  or  Honing 
them  to  death.  But  fuch  punifhments 
were  difcovered  to  be  too  flight,  in  matters 
of  faith.  It  was  demonftrated,  that  here¬ 
tics  ought  toj  be  burnt  in  a  flow  fire  :  it 
being  taken  for  granted,  that  God  puniffies 
them  in  the  other  world  with  a  flow  fire ; 
it  was  inferred,  “  That  as  every  prince 


*  The  original  is  curious :  lf  Quaternarius  enim 
numerus  bene  congruit  prohibition!  coojugii  cor- 
“  poralis  ;  de  quo  dicit  Apoftolus,  Quod  vir  non 
f<  habet  poteflatem  fui  corporis,  fed  mulier  ;  neque 
“  mulier  habet  poteflatem  fui  corporis,  fed  vir; 

quia  quatuor  funt  humores  in  corpore,  quod 
tg  conflat  ex  quatuor  elementis.”  Were  men  who 
could  be  guilty  of  fuch  nonfenfe,  qualified  to  be 
our  leaders  in  the  moft  important  of  all  concerns, 
that  of  eternal  falvatkm  ? 


“  and 
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“  and  every  magiftrate  is  the  image  of 
“  God  in  this  world,  they  ought  to  follow 
“  his  example.”  Here  is  a  double  error  in 
reafoning :  firft,  the  taking  for  granted 
the  fundamental  propofition,  which  is 
lurely  not  felf-evident ;  and  next,  the 
drawing  a  conclufion  from  it  without  any 
connexion.  The  heat  of  the  fun,  by  the* 
reflection  of  its  rays  from  the  earth,1  is 
greatly  increafed  in  palling  over  the  great 
country  of  Africa.  Hence  rich  mines  of 
gold,  and  the  black  complexion  of  the  in- 
habitants.  In  palling  over  the  Atlantic  it 
is  cooled  :  and  by  the  time  it  reaches  the 
continent  of  America,  it  has  loft  much  of 
its  vigour.  Hence  no  gold  on  the  eaft  fide 
of  America.  But  being  heated  again  in 
pafling  over  a  great  fpace  of  land,  it  pro¬ 
duces  much  gold  in  Peru.  Is  not  this  rea¬ 
foning  curious  ?  What  follows  is  no  lels 
fo.  Huetius  Bilhop  of  Auvranches,  de¬ 
claiming  again!!  the  vanity  of  eftablilhing 
a  perpetual  fucceffion  of  dependents,  ob- 
ferves,  that  other  writers  had  expofed  it 
upon  moral  principles,  but  that  he  would 
cut  it  down  with  a  plain  metaphyfical  ar¬ 
gument.  “  Father  and  fon  are  relative 
“  ideas;  and  the  relation  is  at  an  end  by 
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u  the  death  of  either.  My  will  therefore 
fC  to  leave  my  eftate  to  my  fon,  is  abfurd ; 
**  becaufe  after  my  death,  he  is  no  longer 
te  my  fon.”  By  the  fame  fort  of  argu¬ 
ment  he  denaonftrates  the  vanity  of  fame. 
“  The  relation  that  fubfifts  between  a  man 
11  and  his  chara&er,  is  at  an  end  by  his 
ec  death  :  and  therefore,  that  the  charao 
tl  ter  given  him  by  the  world,  belongs  not 
cc  to  him  nor  to  any  perfon.”  Huetius  is 
not  the  only  writer  who  has  urged  meta- 
phyfical  arguments  contrary  to  common 
fenfe. 

It  once  was  a  general  opinion  among 
thofe  who  dwelt  near  the  fea,  that  people 
never  die  but  during  the  ebb  of  the  tide. 
And  there  were  not  wanting  plaufible  rea- 
fons.  The  fea,  in  flowing,  carries  with 
it  vivifying  particles  that  recruit  the  fick. 
The  fea  is  fait,  and  fait  preferves  from 
rottennefs.  When  the  fea  finks  in  ebbing, 
every  thing  finks  with  it :  nature  lan- 
guilhes  :  the  fick  are  not  vivified :  they 
die. 

What  fhall  be  faid  of  a  reafoning  where 
the  conclufion  is  a  flat  contradi&ion  to  the 
premifes  ?  If  a  man  {hooting  at  a  wild 
pigeon  happen  unfortunately  to  kill  his 

neighbour, 
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neighbour,  it  is  in  the  Englifh  law  excu™ 
fable  homicide;  becaufe  the  ihooting'an 
animal  that  is  no  man’s  property,  is  a  law¬ 
ful  adf.  If  the  aim  be  at  a  tame  fowl  for 
amufement,  which  is  a  trefpafs  on  the 
property  of  another,  the  death  of  the  man 
is  manflaughter.  If  the  tame  fowl  be  fliot 
in  order  to  be  ftolen,  it  is  murder,  by 
rcafon  of  the  felonious  intent,  from  this 
lait  the  following  confequence  is  drawn, 
fhat  if  a  man,  endeavouring  to  hill  ano¬ 
ther,  mifles  his  blow  and  happeneth  to  kill 
himfelf,  he  is  in  judgement  of  law  guilty  of 
“wilful  and  deliberate  f elf-murder  [a}.  Strange 
reafoning !  to  conftrue  an  act  to  be  wilful 
and  deliberate  felf-murder,  contrary  to  the 
very  thing  that  is  fuppofed. 

A  plentiful  lource  of  inconclufive  rea¬ 
foning,  which  prevails  greatly  during  the 
infancy  of  the  rational  faculty,  is  the  ma¬ 
king  oi  no  pi  oper  diftincflion  between 
flrong  and  weak  relations.  Minutius  Fe¬ 
lix,  in  his  apology  for  the  Ckriftians,  en¬ 
deavours  to  prove  the  unity  of  the  Deity 
from,  a  moll  diitant  analogy  or  relation, 
i  nat  there  is  but  one  king  of  the  bees, 

(-•/  iiale,  fleas  of  the  Crown,  cap.  j.  ai 
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and  that  more  than  one  chief  magiftrate 
“  would  breed  confufion.”  It  is  a  profti- 
tution  of  reafon  to  offer  fuch  an  argument 
for  the  unity  of  the  Deity.  But  any  ar¬ 
gument  pafles  current,  in  fupport  of  a 
propofition  that  we  know  beforeliand  to 
be  true.  Plutarch  fays,  “  that  it  feemed 
“  to  have  happened  by  the  peculiar  di- 
“  redtion  of  the  gods,  that  Numa  was  born 
**  on  the  2 1  ft  of  April,  the  very  day  in 
which  Rome  was  founded  by  Romu- 
“  lus  j”  a  very  childilh  inference  from  a 
mere  accident.  Suppofing  Italy  to  have 
been  tolerably  populous,  as  undoubtedly  it 
was  at  that  period,  the  21ft  of  April,  or 
any  day  of  April,  might  have  given  birth 
to  thoufands.  In  many  countries,  the 
furgeons  and  barbers  are  clafled  together, 
as  members  of  the  fame  trade,  from  a 
very  flight  relation,  that  both  of  them 
operate  upon  the  human  body.  The  Jews 
enjoy’d  the  reputation,  for  centuries,  of 
being  fkilful  phyficians.  Francis  I.  of 
France,  having  long  laboured  under  a  dif- 
eafe  that  eluded  the  art  of  his  own  phyfi¬ 
cians,  apply’d  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
for  a  Jewifh  phyfician  from  Spain.  Find¬ 
ing  that  the  perfon  fent  had  been  convert¬ 
ed 
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ed  to  Chriftianity,  the  King  refufed  to  em¬ 
ploy  him;  as  if  a  Jew  were  to  lofe  his 
ikill  upon  being  converted  to  Chriflianity. 
Why  did  not  the  King  order  one  of  his 
own  phyficians  to  be  converted  to  Juda- 
iim  ?  The  following  childilh  argument  is 
built  upon  an  extreme  flight  relation,  that 
between  our  Saviour  and  the  wooden  crofs 
he  fullered  on.  44  Believe  me,”  lays  Ju¬ 
lius  firmicus,  “  that  the  devil  omits  no¬ 
thing  to  deftroy  miferable  mortals ; 
converting  himlelf  into  every  different 
“  form,  and  employing  every  fort  of  ar- 
“  tifice.  He  appoints  wood  to  be  ufed  in 
facrificing  to  him,  knowing  that  our 
44  Saviour,  fixed  to  the  crofs,  would  be- 
44  flow  immortality  upon  all  his  followers. 

A  pine-tree  is  cut  down,  and  ufed  in 
44  facrificing  to  the  mother  of  the  gods. 

44  A  wooden  image  of  Ofiris  is  buried  in 
facrificing  to  Ifis.  A  wooden  image  of 
Pioferpina  is  bemoaned  for  forty  nights, 

44  and  then  thrown  into  the  flames.  De- 
“  luded  mortals,  thefe  flames  can  do  you 
m  no  fendce.  On  the  contrary,  the  fire 
that  is  deftined  for  your  punifhment 

rages  without  end.  Learn  from  me  to 
know  that  divine  wood  which  will  let 
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^  you  free.  A  wooden  ark  faved  the  hu- 
r‘  man  race  from  the  univerfal  deluge. 
u  Abraham  put  wood  upon  the  fhoulders 
45  of  h  is  ion  Ifaac.  The  wooden  rod 
6t  ftretched  out  by  Aaron  brought  the 
4  children  of  ifrael  out  of  the  land  of  E~ 
U  gypt.  Wood  fweetened  the  bitter  wa- 
41  ters  of  Marah,  and  comforted  the  chib- 
“  dren  of  Ifrael  after  wandering  three 

days  without  water.  A  wooden  rod 

* 

“  ftruck  water  out  of  the  rock.  The  rod 
il  of  God  in  the  hand  of  Mofes  overcame 
<4  Amalek.  The  patriarch  dreamed,  that 
<!  he  faw  angels  defcending  and  afcending 
•  ‘  vtpon  a  wooden  ladder  ;  and  the  law  of 
“  God  was  inclofed  in  a  wooden  ark. 

Thefe  things  were  exhibited,  that,  as  if 
“  it  were  by  certain  fteps,  we  might  a- 
“  fcend  to  the  wood  of  the  crofs,  which 
44  is  our  falvation.  The  wood  of  the 
u  crofs  fuftains  the  heavenly  machine, 
“  fupports  the  foundations  of  the  earth, 
li  and  leads  men  to  eternal  life.  The 
‘‘  wood  of  the  devil  burns  and  perifhes, 
■c  and  its  afhes  carries  down  finners  to  the 
“  lowed  pit  of  hell.”  The  very  flighted 
relations  make  an  impreflion  on  a  weak 
underdanding.  It  was  a  fancy  of  Anto¬ 
ninus 
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ninus  Geta,  in  ordering  his  table,  to  have 
fervices  compofed  of  difhes  beginning  with 
the  iame  Etcci  ;  inch  as  lamb  and  lobderj 
bioth,  beef,  blood-pudding;  pork,  plumb- 
cake,  pigeons,  potatoes.  The  name  of 
John  king  or  Scotland  was  changed  into 
Robert,  for  no  better  reafon  than  that  the 
Johns  of  France  and  of  England  had  been 
unfortunate. 

In  reafoning,  indances  are  not  rare,  of 
miftaking  the  caufe  for  the  effed,  and  the 
cTed  for  the  caufe.  When  a  done  is 
thrown  from  the  hand,  the  continuance 
of  its  motion  in  the  air,  was  once  univer- 
fally  accounted  for  as  follows  :  “  That  the 
air  follows  the  done  at  the  heels,  and 
puihes  it  on.  1  he  efFed  here  is  mida- 
r.en  for  the  caufe  :  the  air  indeed  follows 
the  done  at  the  heels;  but  it  only  fills  the 
vacuity  made  by  the  done,  and  does  not 
pufii  it  on.  It  has  been  flyly  urged  a- 
gamd  the  art  of  phyfic,  that  phyficians  are 
rare  among  temperate  people,  fuch  as  have 
no  Wants  kut  thole  of  nature  ;  and  that 
where  phyficians  abound,  difeafes  abound, 
r  nis  is  midaking  the  caufe  for  the  efFed 
and  the  effeft  for  the  caufe  :  peopttl 
heajth  nave  no  occafion  for  a  phyfician ; 

but 
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but  indolence  and  luxury  beget  difeafes, 
and  difeafes  beget  phyftcians. 

During  the  nonage  of  reafon,  men  are 
fatisfied  with  words  merely,  inftead  of  an 
argument.  A  fea-profpedt  is  charming ; 
but  we  foon  tire  of  an  unbounded  pro- 
fpecl.  It  would  not  give  fatisfa&ion  to 
fay,  that  it  is  too  extenfive;  for  why  ffiould 
not  a  profpect  be  relifhed,  however  exten¬ 
five  ?  But  employ  a  foreign  term  and  fay, 
that  it  is  trop  vajle ,  we  enquire  no  farther  : 
a  term  that  is  not  familiar,  makes  an  im- 
preffion,  and  captivates  weak  reafon.  This 
obfervation  accounts  for  a  mode  of  writing 
formerly  in  common  ufe,  that  of  fluffing 
our  language  with  Latin  words  and  phra- 
fes.  Thefe  are  now  laid  ahde  as  ufelefs ; 
becaufe  a  proper  emphafis  in  reading, 
makes  an  impreffion  deeper  than  any  fo¬ 
reign  term  can  do. 

There  is  one  proof  of  the  imbecillity  of 
human  reafon  in  dark  times,  which  would 
fcarce  be  believed,  were  not  the  fa<5l  fup- 
ported  by  inconteflible  evidence.  Inftead 
of  explaining  any  natural  appearance  by 
fearching  for  a  caufe,  it  has  been  com¬ 
mon  to  account  for  it  by  inventing  a  fable, 
which  gave  fatisfatftion  without  enquiring 

farther. 
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farther.  For  example,  inftead  of  giving 
the  true  caufe  of  the  fucceffion  of  day  and 
night,  the  facred  book  of  the  Scandina¬ 
vians,  termed  Edda,  accounts  for  that  fuc¬ 
ceffion  by  a  tale  :  “  The  giant  Nor  had  a 
“  daughter  named  Night,  of  a  dark  com- 
“  plexion.  She  was  wedded  to  Daglingar, 
“  of  the  family  of  the  gods.  They  had 
a  male  child,  which  they  named  Day, 
beautiful  and  ffiining  like  all’of  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  family.  The  univerfal  father  took 
Night  and  Day,  placed  them  in  heaven, 
and  gave  to  each  a  horfe  and  a  car,  that 
“  they  might  travel  round  the  world,  the 
^  one  after  the  other.  Night  goes  jfirft 
upon  her  horfe  named  Rimfaxe ,  [Frofty 
**  Mane],  who  moiftens  the  earth  with  the 
“  foam  that  drops  from  his  bit,  which  is 
t^ie  dew.  The  horfe  belonging  to  Day  is 
tt  n^med  Skinfaxe,  [Shining  Mane],  who  by 
w  radiant  mane  illuminates  the  air  and 
the  earth.”  It  is  obferved  by  the  tranf- 
lator  of  the  Edda,  that  this  way  of  ac¬ 
counting  for  things  is  well  fuited  to  the 
turn  of  the  human  mind,  endowed  with 
cunofity  that  is  keen ;  but  eafily  fatisfied 
often  with  words  inftead  of  ideas.  Zoroa- 
fter,  by  a  fimilar  fable,  accounts  for  the 
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growth  of  evil  in  this  world.  He  in  vents  a 
good  and  an  evil  principle  named  Oroma- 
zes  and  Arimanes ,  who  are  in  continual 
conflict  for  preference.  At  the  lad  day, 
Oromazes  will  be  reunited  to  the  fupreme 
God,  from  whom  he  iffued.  •  Arimanes 
will  be  fubdued,  darknefs  deftroyed ;  and 
the  world,  purified  by  an  univerfal  con¬ 
flagration,  will  become  a  luminous  and 
filming  abode,  from  which  evil  will  be 
excluded.  I  return  to  the  Edda,  which  is 

‘  t  f  * 

ftored  with  fables  of  this  kind;  ‘The  high- 
eft  notion  lavages  can  form  of  the  gods,  is 
that  of  men  endowed  with  extraordinary 
power  and  knowledge.  I  lie  only  puzzling 
circumftance  is,  how  tliey  differ  io  much 
from  other  men  as  to  be  immortal.  I  he 
Edda  accounts  for  it  by  the  following 
fable,  “  The  gods  prevented  the  effed  of 
44  old  age  and  decay,  by  eating  certain 
44  apples,  traded  to  the  care  of  la  unci • 
44  Lokc j  the  Mom  us  of  the  Scandinavians, 
^4  craftily  convey  d  away  Idtinci^  and  con— 
a  cealed  her  in  a  wood,  under  the  cufto- 
44  dy  of  a  giant,  T  he  gods,  beginning 
“  to  wax  old  and  gray,  deteded  the  au- 
thor  of  the  theft ;  and,  by  terrible  me- 

u  naces,  compelled  him  to  employ  his  ut- 

6;  mod 
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“  moft  cunning,  for  regaining  Iduna  and 
u  her  apples,  in  which  lie  was  fuccefsful.” 
The  origin  of  poetry  is  thus  accounted  for 
in  the  lame  work  :  “  The  gods  formed 
“  Cuafer ,  who  traverfed  the  earth,  teach- 
ing  wiidom  to  men.  He  was  treacher- 
oufly  llain  by  two  dwarfs,  who  mixed 
honey  with  his  blood,  and  compofed  a 
liquor  that  renders  all  who  drink  of  it 
poets,  Tnefe  dwarfs  having  incurred 
the  refentment  of  a  certain  giant,  were 
expofed  by  him  upon  a  rock,  furround- 
<(  ed  on  ah  hdes  with  the  fea.  They  gave 
“  for  their  ranfom  the  faid  liquor,  which 
“  the  giant  delivered  to  his  daughter  Gun ~ 
loda.  The  precious  potion  was  eagerly 
fought  for  by  the  gods  ;  but  how  were 
“  they  co  come  at  it?  Odin,  in  the  fhape 
of  a  worm,  crept  tnrough  a  crevice  in¬ 
to  the  cavern  where  the  liquor  was  con¬ 
cealed.  Then  refuming  his  natural 
fhape,  and  obtaining  Gunloda’s  conient 
“  t0  take  three  draughts,  he  fucked  up 
“  the  whole;  and,  transforming  himfelf 
“  into  an  eagle,  flew  away  to  Afgard.  The 
giant,  who  was  a  magician,  flew  with 
all  fpeed  after  Odin,  and  came  up  with 
him  near  the  gate  of  Aj'gard.  The  gods 
Vol.  Ill,  I  i  44  iflued 
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“  iiTued  out  of  their  palaces  to  allift  their 
“  matter  ;  and  prefented  to  him  all  the 
“  pitchers  they  could  lay  hands  on,  which 
“  he  infcantly  filled  with  the  precious  li- 
“  quor.  But  in  the  hurry  of  difcharging 
“  his  load,  Odin  poured  only  part  of  the 
“  liquor  through  his  beak,  the  reft  being 
li  emitted  through  a  lefs  pure  vent.  The 
“  former  is  bedew'd  by  the  gods  upon 
“  good  poets,  to  infpire  them  with  divine 
11  enthufiafm.  The  latter,,  which  is  in 
“  much  greater  plenty,  is  bellow'd- libe— 
“  rally  on  all  who  apply  for  it;  by  which 
“  means  the  world  is  peltered  with  an 
“  endlefs  quantity  of  wretched  verfes.” 
Ignorance  is  equally  credulous  in  all  ages. 
Albert,  furnamed  the  Great ,  flourilhed  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  was  a  man  of 
real  knowledge.  During  the  courfe  of  his 
education  he  was  remarkably  dull;  and 
fome  years  before  he  died  became  a  fort  of 
changeling.  That  Angularity  produced 
the  following  ftory.  The  holy  Virgin, 
appearing  to  him,  demanded,  whether  he 
would  excel  in  philofophy  or  in  theology : 
upon  his  chiding  the  former,  fhe  promifed, 
that  he  fhould  become  an  incomparable 
philofopher;  but  added,  that  to  punifh 

him 
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him  for  not  preferring  theology,  he  fhould 
become  Itupid  again  as  at  firft. 

Upon  a  llight  view,  it  may  appear  un¬ 
accountable,  that  even  the  groflelfc  favages 
fhould  take  a  childifh  tale  tor  a  folid  rea- 
fon.  But  nature  aids  the  deception: 
where  things  are  related  in  a  lively  man- 

0 

ner,  and  every  circumltance  appears  as 
palling  in  our  light,  we  take  all  for  grant¬ 
ed  as  true  (a).  Can  an  ignorant  rultic 
doubt  of  infpiration,  when  lie  lees  as  it 
were  the  poet  lipping  the  pure  celeftial 
liquor?  And  how  can  that  poet  fail  to 
produce  bad  verfes,  who  feeds  on  the  ex¬ 
crements  that  drop  fjom  the  fundament 
even  of  a  deity  ? 

In  accounting  for  natural  appearances, 
even  good  writers  have  betray’d  a  weak- 
nefs  in  reafoning,  little  inferior  to  that  a- 
bove  mentioned.  They  do  not  indeed  put 
off  their  difciples  with  a  tale ;  but  they 
put  them  oil  with  a  mere  fuppolition,  not 
more  real  than  the  tale.  Defcartes  afcribes 
the  motion  ol  the  planets  to  a  vortex  of 
ether  whirling  round  and  round.  He 
thought  not  of  enquiring  whether  there 
really  be  fuch  a  vortex,  nor  what  makes  it 

'»  Elements  of  Crilicifm,  v6l.  i.  p.  100.  dir.  r. 
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move.  M.  Buffon  forms  the  earth  oat  of 
a  fpiinter  of  the  fun,  ftruck  off  by  a  comet. 
May  not  one  be  permitted  humbly  to  en¬ 
quire  at  that  eminent  philofopher,  what 
formed  the  comet?  This  paffes  for  folid 
reafoning ;  and  yet  we  laugh  at  the  poor 
Indian,  who  fupports  the  earth  from  fall¬ 
ing  by  an  elephant,  and  the  elephant  by 
a  tortoife. 

It  is  Hill  more  ridiculous  to  reafon  up¬ 
on  what  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  fhftion, 
as  if  it  were  real.  Such  are  the  fhftions 
admitted  in  the  Roman  law.  A  Roman 
taken  captive  in  war,  loft  his  privilege  of 
being  a  Roman  citizen;  for  freedom  was 
held  effential  to  that  privilege.  But  what  if 
he  made  his  efcape  after  perhaps  an  hour’s 
detention  ?  The  hardlhip  in  that  cafe  ought 
to  have  fuggefted  an  alteration  of  the  law, 
fo  far  as  to  fufpend  the  privilege  no  long¬ 
er  than  the  captivity  fubfifted.  But  the 
ancient  Romans  were  not  fo  ingenious. 
They  remedied  the  hardlhip  by  a  fidtion, 
that  the  man  never  had  been  a  captive. 
The  Frederician  code  banilhes  from  the 
law  of  Pruffia  an  endlefs  number  of  fic¬ 
tions  found  in  the  Roman  law  (<t).  Yet 

{a)  Preface*  §  23, 
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afterward,  treating  of  perfonal  rights,  it 
is  laid  down  as  a  rule,  That  a  child  in  the 
womb  is  feigned  or  fuppoled  to  be  born 
when  the  fidion  is  for  its  advantage  ( a ). 
To  a  weak  realoner,  a  fidion  is  a  happy 
contrivance  for  refolving  intricate  que- 
rcions.  Such  is  the  conftitution  of  Eng¬ 
land,  that  the  Englilh  law-courts  are 
merely  territorial ;  and  that  no  fad  hap¬ 
pening  abroad  comes  under  their  cogni- 
iance.  An  Englilhman,  after  murdering 
his  fellow-traveller  in  France,  returns  to 
his  native  country.  What  is  to  be  done, 
for  guilt  ought  not  to  pafs  unpunifhed  ? 
The  crime  is  feigned  to  have  been  com¬ 
mitted  in  England. 

Ancient  hillories  are  full  of  incredible 
fads  that  palTed  current  during  the  in¬ 
fancy  of  reafon,  which  at  prelent  would 
be  rejeded  with  contempt.  Every  one 
who  is  conyerfant  in  the  hiltory  of  ancient 
nations,  can  recall  inftances  without  end. 
Does  any  perfon  believe  at  prefent,  tho’ 
gravely  reported  by  hiltorians,  that  in  old 
Rome  there  was  a  law,  for  cutting  into 
pieces  the  body  ol  a  bankrupt,  and  diltri- 
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, buting  the  parts  among  his  creditors? 
The  ftory  of  Porfenna  and  Scevola  is 
highly  romantic;  and  the  ftory  of  Vam¬ 
pires  in  Hungary,  fhamefully  abfurd. 
There  is  no  reafon  to  believe,  there  ever 
was  fuch  a  ftate  as  that  of  the  Amazons ; 
and  the  ftory  of  Thaleftris  and  Alexander 
the  Great  is  certainly  a  fidion.  Scotch 
hiftorians  defcribe  gravely  and  circumftan- 
tially  the  battle  of  Luncarty,  as  if  they 
had  been  eye-witnefles.  A  peafant  and 
his  two  fons,  it  is  faid,  were  ploughing 
in  an  adjacent  field,  during  the  heat  of 
the  adion.  Enraged  at  their  countrymen 
for  turning  their  backs,  they  broke  the 
plough  in  pieces ;  and  each  laying  hold  of 
a  part,  rufhed  into  the  midft  of  the  battle, 
and  obtained  a  complete  victory  over  the 
Danes.  This  ftory  has  every  mark  of 
fidion :  A  man  following  out  unconcern¬ 
edly  his  ordinary  occupation  of  plough¬ 
ing,  in  fight  of  a  battle,  on  which  depend¬ 
ed  his  wife  and  children,  his  goods,  and 
perhaps  his  own  life:  three  men,  without 
rank  or  figure,  with  only  a  flick  in  the 
hand  of  each,  Hemming  the  tide  of  vic¬ 
tory,  and  turning  the  fate  of  battle.  I 
mention  not  that  a  plough  was  unknown 
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in  Scotland  for  a  century  or  two  after  that 
battle  j  for  that  circumftance  could  not 
create  a  doubt  in  the  hiftorian,  if  he  was 
ignorant  of  it. 

Realon,  with  refpetfl  to  its  progrefs,  is 
fingular.  Morals,  manners,  and  every  thing 
that  appears  externally,  may  in  part  be 
acquired  by  imitation  and  example;  which 
have  not  the  flighted  influence  upon  the 
leafonmg  faculty.  The  only  means  for 
advancing  that  faculty  to  maturity,  are  in¬ 
defatigable  fludy  and  practice ;  and  even 
f.hefe  will  not  carry  a  man  one  ftep  beyond 
the  fubjetfls  he  is  converfant  about:  ex¬ 
amples  are  not  rare  of  men  extremely  ex¬ 
pert  in  one  fcience,  and  grofsly  deficient  in 
others.  Many  able  mathematicians  are  no- 
nces  in  politics,  and  even  in  the  common 
arts  of  life:  fludy  and  practice  have  ripen- 

e<1  them  in  eve!7  elation  of  equality,  while 
they  remain  ignorant,  like  the  vulgar 
about  other  relations.  A  man,  in  like  man- 
ner,  who  has  beftowed  much  time  and 
thought  in  political  matters,  may  be  a  child 
as  to  other  branches  of  knowledge  *. 

I 

*  Pafcal,  the  celebrated  author  of  Lettres  Pro. 
-mcmic:>  in  order  to  explain  the  infinity  and  indi- 
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1  proceed  to  the  fecond  article,  contain¬ 
ing  erroneous  reafoning  occafioned  by  na¬ 
tural  blades.  The  firft  bias  I  {hall  men¬ 
tion  has  an  extenflve  influence.  What  is 
feen,  makes  a  deeper  impreflion  than  what 
is  reported,  or  difcovered  by  reflection. 
Hence  it  is,  that  in  judging  of  right  and 
wrong,  the  ignorant  and  illiterate  are 
{truck  with  the  external  a  61  only,  without 
penetrating  into  will  or  intention  which 
lie  out  of  fight.  Thus  with  refpeCt  to  co¬ 
venants,  laws,  vows,  and  other  aCts  that 
are  completed  by  words,  the  whole  weight 
in  days  of  ignorance  is  laid  upon  the  ex¬ 
ternal  expreflion,  with  no  regard  to  tne 
meaning  of  the  fpgaker  or  writer.  The 
blefiing  bellow’d  by  Ifaac  upon  his  fon 


vifibility  of  the  Deity,  has  the  following  words. 
„  I  will  Ihow  you  a  thing  both  infinite  and  indivi- 
“  fible.  It  is  a  point  moving  with  infinite  celerity : 
«  that  point  is  in  ail  places  at  once,  and  entire  in 
«  every  place.”  What  an  abfurdity,  fays  Voltaire, 
to  afcribe  motion  to  a  mathematical  point,  that  has 
no  exiftence  but  in  the  mind  of  the  geometer !  that 
it  can  be  every  where  at  the  fame  inftant,  and  that 
it  can  move  with  infinite  celerity !  as  if  infinite  cele¬ 
rity  could  actually  exift.  Every  word,  adds  he,  is 
big  with  abfurdity ;  and  yet  he  was  a  great  man  who 
uttered  that  Huff. 
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Jacob,  miftaking  him  for  Efau,  is  an  il- 
luftrious  inflance.  Not  only  was  the  blef- 
fing  intended  for  Efau,  but  Jacob,  by  de¬ 
ceiving  his  father,  had  rendered  himfelf 
unworthy  of  it  (a) ;  yet  Ifaac  had  pro¬ 
nounced  the  founds,  and  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  unlay  them  :  Nejcit  vox  etnijja 
reverti  *.  Jofhua,  grofsly  impofed  on  by 
the  Gibeonites  denying  that  they  were 
Canaanites,  made  a  covenant  with  them ; 
and  yet,  tho  he  found  them  to  be  Canaan- 
ites,  he  held  himfelf  to  be  bound.  Led 
by  the  fame  bias,  people  think  it  fufficient 
to  fulfil  the  words  of  a  vow,  however 
Ihort  of  intention.  The  Duke  of  Lanca- 
fter,  vexed  at  the  obftinate  refinance  of 
Rennes,  a  town  in  Britany,  vowed  in 
wrath  not  to  raife  the  fiege  till  he  had 
planted  the  Englifh  colours  upon  one  of 
the  gates.  He  found  it  neceflary  to  raife 
the  fiege;  but  his  vow  flood  in  the  way. 
The  governor  relieved  him  from  his 

*  Many  more  are  killed  by  a  fall  from  a  horfe  or 
by  a  fever,  than  by  thunder.  Yet  we  are  much 
more  afraid  of  the  latter.  It  is  the  found  that  ter. 

rifies;  tho’ every  man  knows  that  the  danger  is  over 
ver  when  he  hears  the  found. 

(a)  Gene  us,  chap,  27. 
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ficruple,  permitting  him  to  plant  his  co¬ 
lours  upon  one  of  the  gates;  and  he  was 
Satisfied  that  his  vow  was  fulfilled.  The 
following  is  an  example  of  an  abfurd  con- 
clufion  deduced  from  a  precept  taken  lite- 
rally,  againd  common  fenfe.  We  are  or¬ 
dered  by  the  Apoftle,  to  pray  always; 
from  which  Terotn,  one  of  the  fathers,  ar¬ 
gues  thus :  16  Conjugal  enjoyment  is  in- 
41  confident  with  praying ;  ergo ,  conjugal 
**  enjoyment  is  a  fin.”  By  the  fame  ar¬ 
gument  it  may  be  proved,  that  eating  and 
drinking  are  fins;  and  that  fleeping  is  a 
great  fin,  being  a  great  interruption  to 
praying.  With  refpedt  to  another  text, 
u  That  a  bifhop  mud  be  blamelefs,  the 
4‘  hufband  of  one  wife”  taken  literally,  a 
very  different  conclufion  is  drawn  in  A- 
byfimia.  That  no  man  can  be  ordained  a 
prelbyter  till  he  be  married.  Prohibitions 
have  been  interpreted  in  the  fame  ihallow 
manner.  Lord  Clarendon  gives  two  i Pi¬ 
ttances,  both  of  them  relative  to  the  great 
fire  of  London.  The  mayor  propofing  to 
pull  down  a  houfe  in  order  to  dop  the  pro— 
grefs  of  the  fire,  was  oppofed  by  the  law¬ 
yers,  who  declared  the  a<d  to  be  unlawful; 
and  the  houfe  was  burnt  without  being 
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pulled  down.  About  the  fame  time  it  was 
propofed  to  break  open  fome  houfes  in  the 
temple  for  laving  the  furniture,  the  pol- 
felfors  being  in  the  country;  but  it  was 
declared  burglary  to  force  open  a  door 
without  confent  of  the  poiTelTor.  Such  li¬ 
teral  interpretation,  contrary  to  common 
fenfe,,  has  been  extended  even  to  in  Hi  (ft 
punifhment.  Iladas  was  bathing  when 
the  alarm  was  given  in  Lacedemon,  that 
Epaminondas  was  at  hand  with  a  nume¬ 
rous  army.  Naked  as  he  was,  he  milled 
again  ft  the  enemy  with  a  fpear  in  one 
hand  and  a  Iword  in  the  other,  bearing 
down  all  before  him.  The  Ephori  fined 
him  for  going  to  battle  unarmed ;  but  ho¬ 
noured  him  with  a  garland  for  his  gallant 
behaviour.  How  abfurd  to  think  that  the 
law  was  intended  for  fuch  a  cafe!  and 
how  much  more  abfurd  to  think,  that  the 
fame  ad  ought  to  be  both  punilhed  and 
rewarded !  The  King  of  Caftiie  being 
carried  off  his  horfe  by  a  hunted  hart,  was 
faved  by  a  perfon  at  hand,  who  cut  his 
belt.  The  judges  thought  a  pardon  abfo- 
lutely  requifite,  to  relieve  from  capital  pu- 
mihment  a  man  who  had  hired  a  fword 
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again!!  his  fovereign*.  It  is  a  falutary  re¬ 
gulation,  that  a  man  who  is  abfent  can¬ 
not  be  tried  for  his  life.  Pope  Formofus 
died  fuddenly  without  buffering  any  pu- 
nifhment  for  his  crimes.  He  was  raifed 
from  his  grave,  drefled  in  his  pontifical 
habit ;  and  in  that  fhape  a  criminal  procefs 
went  on  again!!  him.  Could  it  ferioufly 
be  thought,  that  a  rotten  carcafe  brought 
into  court  was  fufficient  to  fulfil  the  law  ? 
The  fame  abfurd  farce  was  play’d  in  Scot¬ 
land,  upon  the  body  of  Logan  of  Reftal- 
rig,  feveral  years  after  his  interment.  The 
body  of  Tancred  King  of  Sicily  was  raifed 
from  the  grave,  and  the  head  cut  off  for 
fuppofed  rebellion.  Henry  IV.  of  Caftile 
was  depofed  in  ablence  ;  but,  for  a  colour 
of  juftice,  the  following  ridiculous  fcene 
was  ailed.  A  wooden  fiatue  drefled  in  a 
royal  habit,  was  placed  on  a  theatre;  and 
the  fentence  of  depofition  was  folemnly 


*  A  perfon  unacquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  law* 
will  imagine  that  Swift  has  carried  beyond  all  bounds 
his  fatire  againft  lawyers,  in  faying,  that  Gulliver 
had  incurred  a  capital  punifhment,  for  faving  the 
Emperor’s  palace  by  piffing  out  the  fire  >  it  being 
capital  in  any  perfon  of  what  quality  foever,  to  make 
water  within  the  precindts  of  the  palace. 
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read  to  it,  as  if  it  had  been  the  King  him-*- 
felf.  The  Archbifhop  of  Toledo  feized 
the  crown,  another  the  fceptre,  a  third 
the  fword;  and  the  ceremony  was  con¬ 
cluded  with  proclaiming  another  king. 
How  humbling  are  fuch  fcenes  to  man, 
who  values  himfclf  upon  the  faculty  of 
reafon  as  his  prime  attribute  !  An  expe¬ 
dient  of  that  kind  would  now  be  rejected 
with  difdain,  as  fit  only  to  amufe  chil¬ 
dren  ;  and  yet  it  grieves  me  to  obferve 
that  law- proceedings  are  not  yet  totally 
purged  of  fuch  abfurdities.  By  a  law  in 
Holland,  the  criminal’s  confeffion  is  cf~ 
fential  to  a  capital  punifhment,  no  other 
evidence  being  held  fufficient :  and  yet  if 
he  infift  on  his  innocence,  he  is  tortured 
till  he  pronounce  the  words  of  confeffion  • 
as  if  founds  merely  were  fufficient,  with¬ 
out  will  or  intention.  The  pradice  of 
England  in  a  fimilar  cafe,  is  no  lefs  ab- 
furd.  Confeffion  is  not  there  required  : 
but  it  is  required,  that  the  perfon  accufed 
fhall  plead,  and  fay  whether  he  be  inno¬ 
cent  or  guilty.  But  what  if  he  Band 
mute  ?  He  is  prefled  down  by  weight, 
till  he  plead ;  and  if  he  continue  mute,  he 
""  Pre^ed  till  he  give  up  the  ghoft,  a  tor-  ' 

lure 
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ture  known  by  the  name  of  Peine  forte  et 
Jure  *.  Further,  law  copying  religion, 
has  exalted  ceremonies  above  the  fubltan- 
tial  part.  In  England,  fo  ftri&ly  has  form 
been  adhered  to,  as  to  make  the  moft  tri¬ 
vial  defe<5t  in  words  fatal,  however  certain 
the  meaning  be.  Murdredavit  for  murdra- 
•. vit ,  feloniter  for  felonice ,  have  been  ad¬ 
judged  to  vitiate  an  indictment.  Burga- 
riter  for  burglariter  hath  been  a  fatal  ob¬ 
jection;  but  burgulariter  hath  been  holden 
good.  Webfter  being  indicted  for  mur¬ 
der,  and  the  itroke  being  laid  “  finiftro 
“  bracio ”  inflead  of  “  brachio ,”  he  was  dif- 
miffed.  A.  B.  alias  did  us  A.  C.  Butcher , 
was  found  to  vitiate  the  indictment ;  be- 
caule  it  ought  to  have  been  A.  B.  Butcher , 
alias  diclus  A.  C.  Butcher.  So  gladium  in 
d extra  Jua ,  without  maim . 

No  bias  in  human  nature  is  more  pre¬ 
valent  than  a  defire  to  anticipate  futurity, 
by  being  made  acquainted  beforehand 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  the  parliament 
has  ena&ed,  That  perfons  arraigned  for  felony  or 
piracy,  who  Hand  mute,  or  refufe  to  anfwer  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  indictment,  lhall  be  held  as  confeffing,  and 
judgement  lhall  pafs  againlt  them,  as  if  they  had 
been  convicted  by  verdiCt  or  confeffion, 

with 
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with  what  will  happen.  It  was  indulged 
without  referve  in  dark  times ;  and  hence 
omens,  auguries,  dreams,  judicial  aftro- 
tagy,  oracles,  and  prophecies,  without 
end.  It  Ihows  flrange  weaknefs  not  to 
fee,  that  fuch  foreknowledge  would  be  a 
gift  more  pernicious  to  man  than  Pando¬ 
ra’s  box  :  it  would  deprive  him  of  every 
motive  to  action ;  and  leave  no  place  for 
fagacity,  nor  for  contriving  means  to  bring 
about  a  defired  event.  Life  is  an  enchant¬ 
ed  caftle,  opening  to  interefting  views  that 
inflame  the  imagination  and  excite  indu- 
flry.  Remove  the  vail  that  hides  futurity. 
— To  an  a&ive,  buftling,  animating  fcene, 
fucceeds  a  dead  ftupor,  men  converted  in¬ 
to  ftatues ;  paflive  like  inert  matter,  be- 
caufe  there  remains  not  a  Angle  motive  to 
a6tion.  Anxiety  about  futurity  roufes  our 
fagacity  to  prepare  for  what  may  hap¬ 
pen  5  but  an  appetite  to  know  what  faga¬ 
city  cannot  difcover,  is  a  weaknefs  in  na¬ 
ture  inconflftent  with  every  rational  prin¬ 
ciple  *. 

1  * 

*  Foreknowledge  of  future  events,  differs  widely 
trom  a  conviction,  that  all  events  are  fixed  and  im¬ 
mutable  :  the  latter  leaves  us  free  to  adivity  ;  the 
former  annihilates  all  adivity. 
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Propenfity  to  things  rare  and  wonderful, 
is  a  natural  bias  no  lefs  univerfal  than  the 
former.  Any  drange  or  unaccountable 
event  roufes  the  attention,  and  enflames 
the  mind :  we  fuck  it  in  greedily,  wifh  it  to 
be  true,  and  believe  it  to  be  true  upon  the 
flighted  evidence  (a).  A  hart  taken  in  the 
fored  of  Senlis  by  Charles  VI.  of  France, 
bore  a  collar  upon  which  was  infcribed, 
Ctefar  hoc  me  donavit  *.  Every  one  belie¬ 
ved  that  a  Roman  Emperor  was  meant, 
and  that  the  bead:  mud  have  lived  at  lead 
a  thoufand  years ;  overlooking  that  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  is  alfo  dyled  Cajar , 
and  that  it  was  not  neceffary  to  go  back 
fifty  years.  This  propenfity  difplays  it- 
felf  even  in  childhood  :  dories  of  ghods 
and  apparitions  are  anxioufly  lidened  to  ; 
and  firmly  believed,  by  the  terror  they  oc- 
cafion  :  the  vulgar  accordingly  have  been 
captivated  with  fuch  dories,  upon  evi¬ 
dence  that  would  not  be  fufficient  to  afcer- 
tain  the  fimpled  faft.  The  abfurd  and 
childilh  prodigies  that  are  every  where 
fcattered  through  the  hidory  of  Titus  Li’- 

*  “  Cxfar  gave  me  this.” 

fa)  See  Elements  of  Criticifm,  vol.  t.  p,  163.  ed.  5. 
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vius,  not  to  mention  other  ancient  hifto- 
nans,  would  be  unaccountable  in  a  writer 
of  fenfe  and  gravity,  were  it  not  for  the 
propenfity  mentioned.  But  human  belief 
is  not  left  at  the  mercy  of  every  irregular 
bias  :  our  maker  has  fubjedled  belief  to 
tne  correction  of  the  rational  faculty  ;  and 
accordingly,  in  proportion  as  reafon  ad¬ 
vances  towards  maturity,  wonders,  prodi¬ 
gies,  apparitions,  incantations,  witchcraft, 
and  fuch  fluffy  lofe  their  influence.  That 
reformation  however  has  been  exceedingly 
iiOw,  becaufe  the  propenfity  is  exceeding¬ 
ly  flrong.  Such  abfurdities  found  credit 
among  wife  men,  even  as  late  as  the  laff 
age.  I  am  ready  to  verify  the  charge,  by 
introducing  two  men  of  the  firft  rank  for 
unclerflandi ng  :  were  a  greater  number 
neceflary,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  of 
making  a  very  long  catalogue.  The  cele¬ 
brated  Grotius  fliall  lead  the  van.  Pro¬ 
copius  in  his  Vandal  hiftory  relates,  that 
fome  orthodox  Chriflians,  whofe  tongues 
were  cut  out  by  the  Arians,  continued 
miraculoufly  to  fpeak  as  formerly.  And 
to  vouch  the  fad!,  he  appeals  to  Vome  of 
thofe  miraculous  perfons,  alive  in  Con- 
flantinople  at  the  time  of  his  writing  In 

VoL* m’  1  the 
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the  dark  ages  of  Chridianity,  when  dif¬ 
ferent  fedts  were  violently  enflamed  againd 
each  other,  it  is  not  furprifing  that  grofs 
abfurdities  were  fwallowed  as  real  mira¬ 
cles  :  but  is  it  not  furprifing,  and  alfo  mor¬ 
tifying,  to  find  Grotius,  the  greateft  ge¬ 
nius  of  the  age  he  lived  in,  adopting  fuch 
abfurdities  ?  For  the  truth  of  the  forego¬ 
ing  miracle,  he  appeals  not  only  to  Pro¬ 
copius,  but  to  feveral  other  writers  ( a ) ;  as 
if  the  hearfay  of  a  few  writers  were  fuffi- 
cient  to  make  us  believe  an  impoilibility. 
Gould  it  ferioufly  be  his  opinion,  that  the 
great  God  who  governs  by  general  laws, 
permitting  the  fun  to  fhine  alike  upon  men 
of  whatever  religion,  would  miraculoufly 
fufpend  the  laws  of  nature,  in  order  to 
tedify  his  difpleafure  at  an  honed  fed!  of 
Chridians,  led  innocently  into  error  ?  Did 
he  alfo  believe  what  Procopius  adds,  that 
two  of  thefe  orthodox  Chridians  were  again 
deprived  cf  fpeech,  as  a  punilhment  in- 
fiicled  by  the  Almighty  for  cohabiting 
with  proditutes  : 

I  proceed  to  our  famous  hidorian,  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  the  other  perfon  I  had 
in  view.  A  man  long  in  public  bufinefs, 

'(a)  Prolegomena  to  Ills  Hiftory  of  the  Goths. 
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a  confummate  politician  and  well  ftored 
with  knowledge  from  books  as  well  as 
from  experience,  might  be  fortified  againft 
foolifh  miracles,  if  any  man  can  be  for¬ 
tified  :  and  yet  behold  his  fuperftitious 
credulity  in  childifh  dories  ;  no,  lefs  weak 
in  that  particular,  than  was  his  cotem¬ 
porary  Grotius.  He  gravely  relates  an 
incident  concerning  the  affafTmation  of 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  fum  of 
which  follows.  “  There  were  many  fto- 
“  ties  fcattered  abroad  at  that  time,  of 
“  prophecies  and  predictions  of  the  Duke’s 
*’  untimely  and  violent  death  ;  one  of 
which  was  upon  a  better  foundation 
of  credit,  than  ufually  fuch  difcourfes 
“  are  founded  upon.  There  was  an  offi- 
tl  cer  in  the  King’s  wardrobe  in  Windfor 
caftle,  of  reputation  for  honefty  and  dif- 
“  cretion,  and  at  that  time  about  the  age 
'*  of  fifty.  About  fix  months  before  the 
miferable  end  of  the  Duke,  this  man 
being  in  bed  and  in  good  health,  there 
appeared  to  him  at  midnight  a  man  of 
a  venerable  afpect,  who  drawing  the  cur¬ 
tains  and  fixing  his  eye  upon  him,  faicl, 

“  Do  y°u  know  me,  Sir.  The  poor  man, 
half  dead  with  fear,  anfwered,  That  he 

L  1  2  “  thought 
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“  thought  him  to  be  Sir  George  Villiers, 
father  to  the  Duke.  Upon  which  he 
was  ordered  by  the  apparition,  to  go  to 
“  the  Duke  and  tell  him,  that  if  he  did 
“  not  fomewhat  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with 
44  the  people,  he  would  be  fuffered  to  live 
but  a  lliort  time.  The  fame  perfon  ap- 
44  peared  to  him  a  fecond  and  a  third  time, 
44  reproaching  him  bitterly  for  not  per- 
64  forming  his  promife.  The  poor  man 
44  pluck’d  up  as  much  courage  as  to  excufe 
64  himfelf,  that  it  was  difficult  to  find  ac- 
44  cefs  to  the  Duke,  and  that  he  would  be 
thought  a  madman.  The  apparition 
imparted  to  him  fome  fecrets,  which  he 
44  faid  would  be  his  credentials  to  the 
4‘  Duke.  The  officer,  introduced  to  the 
44  Duke  by  Sir  Ralph  Freeman,  was  recei- 
44  ved  courteoufly.  They  walked  together 
44  near  an  hour;  and  the  Duke  fometimes 
44  fpoke  with  great  commotion,  tho’  his 
44  fervants  with  Sir  Ralph  were  at  fuch  a 
44  diftance  that  they  could  not  hear  a 
• 4  word.  The  officer,  returning  from  the 
44  Duke,  told  Sir  Ralph,  that  when  he 
44  mentioned  the  particulars  that  were  to 
44  gain  him  credit,  the  Duke’s  colour  chan- 
44  ged ;  and  he  fwore  the  officer  could 

44  fome 
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“  come  to  that  knowledge  only  by  the 
devil ;  for  that  thefe  particulars  were 
“  known  only  to  himfelf,  and  to  one  per- 
lon  more,  of  whole  fidelity  he  was  le— 
“  cure.  The  Duke,  who  went  to  accom- 
“  pany  the  King  at  hunting,  was  obfer- 
“  ved  to  ride  all  the  morning  in  deep 
thought ;  and  before  the  morning  was 
“  fpent,  left  the  field  and  alighted  at  his 
mother  s  houle,  with  whom  he  was 
“  ft™t  up  for  two  or  three  hours.  When 
the  Duke  left  her,  his  countenance  ap¬ 
peared  full  of  trouble,  with  a  mixture 
of  anger,  which  never  appeared  before 
“  in  converfing  with  her:  and  Ihe  was 
“  found  overwhelmed  with  tears,  and  in 
great  agony.  Whatever  there  was  of  all 
“  this,  it  is  a  notorious  truth,  that  when 
“  flie  heard  of  the  Duke’s  murder,  Ihe 
^eerned  not  in  the  leaft  furpriled,  nor 
“  did  exprefs  much  forrow.” 

The  name  of  Lord  Clarendon  calls  for 
more  attention  to  the  foregoing  relation 
than  otherwife  it  would  deferve.  It  is  no 
article  of  the  Chrifiian  faith,  that  the  dead 
preferve  their  connexion  with  the  living, 
or  are  ever  fuffered  to  return  to  this  world : 
we  have  no  folid  evidence  for  fuch  a  fad ; 

and 
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and  rarely  hear  of  ir,  except  in  tales  for 
a mufing  or  terrifying  children.  Secondly, 
The  dory  is  inconfident  with  the  fydem 
of  Providence  ;  which,  for  the  bed  pnr- 
pofes,  has  drawn  an  impenetrable  veil  be¬ 
tween  us  and  futurity.  Thirdly,  This 
apparition,  tho’  f'uppofed  to  be  endowed 
with  a  miraculous  knowledge  of  future 
events,  is  however  deficient  in  the  fagacity 
that  belongs  to  a  perfon  of  ordinary  under- 
danding.  It  appears  twice  to  the  officer, 
without  thinking  of  giving  him  proper 
credentials  ;  nor  does  it  think  of  them  till 
fuggeded  by  the  officer.  Fourthly,  Why 
did  not  the  apparition  go  direfrly  to  the 
Duke  himfelf;  what  neceflky  for  employ¬ 
ing  a  third  perfon  ?  The  Duke  nurd-have 
been  much  more  afFeded  with  an  appari¬ 
tion  to  himfelf,  than  with  the  hearing  it 
at  fecond  hand.  The  officer  was  afraid  of 
being  taken  for  a  madman;  and  the  Duke 
bad  fame  reafbn  to  think  him  fuch. 
Laftly,  The  apparition  happened  above 
three  months  before  the  Duke’s  death ; 
and  yet  we  hear  not  of  a  fingle  dep  taken 
by  him,  in  purfuance  of  the  advice  he 
got.  S  he  authority  of  the  hidorian  and 

the  regard  we  owe  him,  have  drawn  from 
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me  the  foregoing  reflections,  which  with 
refpedt  to  the  Itory  itfelf  are  very  little  ne- 
ceflary ;  for  the  evidence  is  really  not  fuch 
as  to  verify  any  ordinary  occurrence.  His 
Lordfhip  acknowledges,  that  he  had  no 
evidence  but  common  report,  faying,  that 
it  was  one  of  the  many  ftories  fcattered 
abroad  at  that  time.  He  does  not  fay,  that 
the  flory  was  related  to  him  by  the  officer, 
whofe  name  he  does  not  even  mention,  or 
by  Sir  Ralph  Freeman,  or  by  the  Duke, 
or  by  the  Duke’s  mother.  If  any  thing 
happened  like  what  is  related,  it  may  with 
good  lealon  be  fuppofed  that  the  officer 
was  crazy  or  enthufiaftically  mad:  nor 
have  we  any  evidence  beyond  common  re¬ 
port,  that  he  communicated  any  fecret  to 
the  Duke.  Here  are  two  remarkable  in- 
ftances  of  an  obfervation  made  above,  that 
a  man  may  be  high  in  one  fcience  and  very 
low  in  another.  Had  Grotius,  or  had 
Clarendon,  ftudied  the  fundamentals  of 
reafon  and  religion  coolly  and  impartially, 
as  they  did  other  fciences,  they  would  never 
have  given  faith  to  reports  fo  ill  vouched, 

and  fo  contradictory  to  every  found  prin¬ 
ciple  of  theology. 

Another  fource  of  erroneous  reafoning, 
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is  a  lingular  tendency  in  the  mind  of  man 
to  myfteries  and  hidden  meanings.  Where 
an  object  makes  a  deep  impreflion,  the 
bufy  mind  is  feldom  fatisfied  with  the 
fimple  and  obvious  intendment :  invention 
is  roufed  to  allegorize,  and  to  pierce  in¬ 
to  hidden  views  and  purpofes.  I  have  a 
notable  example  at  hand,  with  refpedl  to 
forms  and  ceremonies  in  l'eligious  wor- 
£hip,  Jofephus  ( a ),  talking  of  the  taber¬ 
nacle,  has  the  following  paflage.  “  Let 
“  any  man  confider  the  ftrudlure  of  the 
“  tabernacle,  the  facerdotal  veftments,  the 
**  veflels  dedicated  to  the  fervice  of  the 
“  altar;  and  he  muft  of  neceflity  be  con- 
4t  vinced,  that  our  lawgiver  was  a  pious 
4‘  man,  and  that  aril  the  clamours  againft 
“  us  and  our  profeflion,  are  mere  calum- 
“  ny.  For  what  are  all  of  thefe  but  the 
sc  image  of  the  whole  world  ?  This  will 
4‘  appear  to  any  man  who  foberly  and  im- 
partially  examines  the  matter.  The  ta- 
“  bernacle  of  thirty  cubits  is  divided  into 
“  three  parts ;  two  for  the  priefts  in  ge- 
“  neral,  and  as  free  to  them  as  the  earth 
“  and  the  fea ;  the  third,  where  no  mor- 
<s  tal  muft  be  admitted,  is  as  the  heaven, 

(a)  Jewifh  Antiquities,  book  3, 
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“  referved  for  God  himfelf.  The  twelve 
“  loaves  of  fhew-bread  fignify  the  twelve 
“  months  of  the  year.  The  candledick, 
“  compofed  of  feven  branches,  refers  to 
“  the  twelve  figns  of  the  zodiac,  through 
“  which  the  feven  planets  drape  their 
“  courfe;  and  the  feven  lamps  on  the  top 
“  of  the  feven  branches  bear  an  analogy 
“  to  the  planets  themfelves.  The  curtains 
41  of  four  colours  reprefent  the  four  ele- 
“  ments.  The  fine  linen  fignifies  the 
“  earth,  as  flax  is  raided  there.  By  the 
“  purple  is  underftood  the  fea,  from  the 
“  blood  of  the  murex,  which  dies  that 
“  colour.  The  violet  colour  is  a  fymbol 
“  of  the  air;  and  the  fcarlet  of  the  fire. 

By  the  linen  garment  of  the  high- 
“  prieft,  is  defigned  the  whole  body  of  the 
earth .  by  tne  violet  colour  the  heavens. 
The  pomegranates  figmiy  lightning  ; 
the  bells  tolling  fignify  thunder.  The 
four-coloured  ephod  bears  a  refem- 
blance  to  the  very  nature  of  the  uni- 
verfc,  and  the  interweaving  it  with  gold 
has  a  regard  to  the  rays  of  light.  The 
girdle  about  the  body  of  the  pried;  is  as 
the  fea  about  the  globe  of  the  earth. 
The  two  fardonyx  flones  are  a  kind  of 
\  OL.  III.  ,  hi  m  * '  figure 
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“  figure  of  the  fun  and  moon ;  and  the 
“  twelve  other  flones  may  be  underitood, 
<c  either  of  the  twelve  months,  or  of  the 
“  twelve  fig  ns  in  the  zodiac.  The  vio- 
“  let-coloured  tiara  is  a  refemblance  of 
€  heaven;  and  it  would  be  irreverent  to 
“  have  written  the  facred  name  of  God 
“  upon  any  other  colour.  The  triple 
“  crown  and  plate  of  gold  give  us  to  un- 
“  derfland  the  glory  and  majefly  of  Al- 
SC  mighty  God.  This  is  a  plain  illuflra- 
“  tion  of  thefe  matters ;  and  I  would  not 
lt  lofe  any  opportunity  of  doing  juftice  to 
“  the  honour  and  wifdom  of  our  incom- 
<s  parable  lawgiver.”  How  wire-drawn 
and  how  remote  from  any  appearance  of 
truth,  are  the  foregoing  allufions  and 
imagined  refemblances  !  But  religious 
forms  and  ceremonies,  however  arbitrary, 
are  never  held  to  be  fo.  If  an  ufefuj  pur- 
pofe  do  not  appear,  it  is  taken  for  grant¬ 
ed  that  there  muff  be  a  hidden  meaning; 
and  any  meaning,  however  childifh,  will 
ferve  when  a  better  cannot  be  found. 
Such  propenfity  there  is  in  dark  ages  for 
allegorizing,  that  even  our  Saviour’s  mi¬ 
racles  have  not  efcaped.  Where-ever  any 
feeming  difficulty  occurs  in  the  plain  fenfe, 

the 
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the  fathers  of  the  church,  Origen,  Augu- 
dine,  and  Hilary,  are  never  at  a  lofs  for  a 
mydic  meaning.  “  Sacrifice  to  the  cele- 
“  dial  gods  with  an  odd  number,  and  to 
the  terrefirial  gods  with  an  even  num¬ 
ber,”  is  a  precept  of  Pythagoras.  An¬ 
other  is,  “  Turn  round  in  adoring  the 
“  g°ds,  and  fit  down  when  thou  had  wor- 
.  flupped.  1  he  learned  make  a  drange 
pother  about  the  hidden  meaning  of  thefe 
precepts.  But,  after  all,  have  they  any 
hidden  meaning  ?  Forms  and  ceremonies 
are  ufeful  in  external  worfhip,  for  occupy¬ 
ing  the  vulgar ;  and  it  is  of  no  importance 
what  they  be,  provided  they  prevent  the 
mind  from  wandering.  Why  fuch  partia¬ 
lity  to  ancient  ceremonies,  when  no  hidden 
meaning  is  fuppofed  in  thofe  of  Chridians 
fuch  as  bowing  to  the  ead,  or  the  pried 
performing  the  liturgy,  partly  in  a  black 
upper  garment,  partly  in  a  white  ?  No  ideas 
a.re  morefimple  than  of  numbers,  nor  led 
iufceptibie  of  any  hidden  meaning;  and 
yet  the  profound  Pythagoras  has  imagined 
many  fuch  meanings.  The  number  one, 
fays  he,  having  no  parts,  reprefents  the 
Deit}  .  it  leprefents  alio  order,  peace,  and 
tianqmlhty,  which  refult  from  unity  of 
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fentiment.  The  number  two  reprefents 
diforder,  confufion,  and  change.  He  dif- 
covered  in  the  number  three  the  mo  ft 
uiblime  myfleries :  all  things  are  compo¬ 
sed,  fays  he,  of  three  fubftances.  The 
number  four  is  holy  in  its  nature,  and  con- 
ilitutes  the  divine  eflence,  which  confifts 
in  unity,  power,  benevolence,  and  wif- 
dom.  Would  one  believe,  that  the  great 
philofopher,  who  demon  ftra  ted  the  47th 
propofltion  of  the  firft  book  of  Euclid, 
was  the  inventor  of  fuch  childifh  conceits  ? 
Perhaps  Pythagoras  meant  only  to  divert 
liimfelf  with  them.  Whether  fo  or  not, 
it  feems  difficult  to  be  explained,  how  fuch 
trifles  were  preferved  in  memory,  and 
handed  down  to  us  through  fo  many  ge¬ 
nerations.  All  that  can  be  faid  is,  that 
during  the  infancy*  of  knowledge,  every 
novelty  makes  a  figure,  and  that  it  requires 
a  long  courfe  of  time  to  feparate  the  corn 
from  the  chaff*.  A  certain  writer,  fmit- 

ten 

#  The  following  precepts  of  the  fame  philofo¬ 
pher,  thof  now  only  fit  for  the  Child's  Guide,  were 
originally  cherifhed,  and  preferved  in  memory,  as 
emanations  of  fuperior  wifdom.  u  Do  not  enter  a 
u  temple  for  worfhip,  but  with  a  decent  air.  Ren- 
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ten  with  the  conceit  of  hidden  meanings, 
has  applied  his  talent  to  the  conftellations 
of  the  zodiac.  The  lion  typifies  the  force 
or  heat  of  toe  fun  in  the  month  of  July, 
when  he  enters  that  conftellation.  The 
confteilation  where  the  fun  is  in  the  month 
of  Auguft  is  termed  the  virgin,  fignifying 
the  time  of  harveft.  He  enters  the  balance 
m  September,  denoting  the  equality  of 
t;ay  and  night.  The  fcorpion ,  where  he  is 
found  in  Odfober,  is  an  emblem  of  the 
difeafes  that  are  frequent  during  that 
month,  &c.  The  balance ,  I  acknowledge, 

is  well  hit  off;  but  I  fee  not  clearly  the’ 
refemblance  of  the  force  of  a  lion  to  the 
heat  of  the  fun ;  and  (till  lefs  that  of  har- 
-  veft  to  a  virgin :  the  fpring  would  be  more 
happily  reprefen  ted  by  a  virgin,  and  the 
harveft  by  a  woman  in  the  ad  of  delivery. 

Our  tendency  to  myftery  and  allegory, 

i '  ' 

dei  not  illc  painful  by  undertaking  too  many  af- 
“  fairs.  Be  always  ready  for  what  may  happen. 

l\eyer  bind  yourfelf  by  a  vow,  nor  by  an  oath. 

“  Irritate  not  a  man  who  is  angry.”  The  feven  wife 
men  of  Greece  made  a  figure  in  their  time ;  but  ic 
would  be  unreafonable  to  expect,  that  what  they 
taught  during  the  infancy  of  knowledge,  fliould  make 
a  figure  in  its  maturity. 


difplay; 
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dil plays  itfelf  with  great  vigour  in  think- 
ing  of  our  forefathers  and  of  the  ancients 
in  general,  by  means  of  the  veneration 
that  is  paid  them.  Before  writing  was 
known,  ancient  hiltory  is  made  up  of  tra¬ 
ditional  fables.  A  Trojan  Brutus  peopled 
England ;  and  the  Scots  are  defcended 
from  Scota,  daughter  to  an  Egyptian  king. 
Have  we  not  equally  reafon  to  think,  that 
the  hiftories  of  the  heathen  gods  are  in¬ 
volved  in  fable  ?  We  pretend  not  to  draw 
any  hidden  meaning  from  the  former : 
why  fhould  we  fufpedl  any  fuch  meaning 
in  the  latter  ?  Allegory  is  a  fpecies  of  wri¬ 
ting  too  refined  for  a  favage  or  barbarian : 
it  is  the  fruit  of  a  cultivated  imagination  j 
and  was  a  late  invention  even  in  Greece. 
The  allegories  of  Efop  are  of  the  fimpleft 
kind :  yet  they  were  compofed  after  learn¬ 
ing  began  to  flourifh ;  and  Cebes,  whole 
allegory  about  the  life  of  man  is  juftly 
celebrated,  was  a  difciple  of  Socrates.  Pre- 
pofTeffion  however  in  favour  of  the  an¬ 
cients  makes  us  conclude,  that  there  mull 
be  fome  hidden  meaning  or  allegory  in 
their  hiftorical  fables ;  for  no  better  reafon 
than  that  they  are  dellitute  of  common 
fenfe.  In  the  Greek  mythology,  there 

are 
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are  numberlefs  fables  related  as  hiftorical 
fads  merely;  witnefs  the  fable  of  gods 
mixing  with  women,  and  procreating  gi¬ 
ants,  like  what  we  find  in  the  fabulous 
hiftories  of  many  other  nations.  Thefe  gi¬ 
ants  attempt  to  dethrone  Jupiter:  Apollo 
keeps  the  fheep  of  Admetus :  Minerva 
fprings  from  the  head  of  Jove*:  Bacchus 
is  cut  out  of  his  thigh :  Orpheus  goes  to 
hell  for  his  wife :  Mars  and  Venus  are 
caught  by  Vulcan  in  a  net;  and  a  thou- 
iand  other  fuch  childifh  dories.  But  the 
Greeks,  many  centuries  after  the  invention 
of  fuch  foolifh  fables,  became  iliuftrious 
for  arts  and  fciences  ;  and  nothing  would 
fatisfy  writers  in  later  times,  but  to  dub 
them  profound  philofophers,  even  when 
mere  favages.  Hence  endlefs  attempts  to 


However  eafy  It  may  be  to  draw  an  allegorical 
meaning  out  of  that  fable,  I  cannot  admit  any  fuch 
meaning  to  have  been  intended.  An' allegory  is  a 
fable  contrived  to  illuftrate  feme  acknowledged  truth, 
by  makl„g  a  deeper  impreffion  than  ^  ^  ^ 

make  in  plain  words}  of  which  we  have  feveral  beau- 

,  u  in  ances  in  the  Spectator  (Elements  of  Criticifm 

chap.  20  j  6.).  But  the  fable  here  was  underAood’ 

o  e  a  matter  of  faft,  Minerva  being  worfhipped  by 

leG ieeks  as  a  real  goddefs,  the  daughter  of  Jupiter 
without  a  mother.  JUP>ter 
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detect  myfteries  and  hidden  meanings  in 
their  fables.  Let  other  interpreters  of  that 
kind  pafs :  they  give  me  no  concern.  But 
I  cannot,  without  the  deeped  concern, 
behold  our  illuftrious  philolopher  Bacon, 
employing  his  talents  fo  abfurdly.  What 
imbecillity  mult  there  be  in  human  na¬ 
ture,  when  fo  great  a  genius  is  capable  of 
fuch  puerilities !  As  a  fubject  fo  humbling 
is  far  from  being  agreeable,  I  confine  my- 
feif  to  a  few  indances.  In  an  ancient 
fable,  Prometheus  formed  man  out  of 
clay  ;  and  kindling  a  bundle  of  birch  rods 
at  the  chariot  of  the  fun,  brought  down 
lire  to  the  earth  for  the  ufe  of  his  creature 
man.  And  tho’  ungrateful  man  complain¬ 
ed  to  Jupiter  of  that  theft,  yet  the  god, 
plealed  with  the  ingenuity  of  Prometheus, 
not  only  confirmed  to  man  the  ufe  of 
fire,  but  conferred  on  him  a  gift  much 
more  confiderable:  the  gift  was  perpetual 
youth,  which  was  laid  upon  an  afs  to  be 
carried  to  the  earth.  The  afs,  wanting  to 
drink  at  a  brook,  was  oppofed  by  a  fer- 
pent,  who  infilled  to  have  the  burden, 
v  without  which,  no  drink  for  the  poor  afs. 
And  thus,  for  a  draught  of  plain  water, 
was  perpetual  youth  transferred  from  man, 

to 
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to  the  ferpent.  This  fable  has  a  finking 
refemblance  to  many  in  the  Edda;  and, 
in  the  manner  of  the  Edda,  accounts  for 
the  invention  of  fire,  and  for  the  mortali¬ 
ty  of  man.  Nor  is  there  in  all  the  Edda 
one  more  childifh,  or  more  diftant  from 
any  appearance  of  a  rational  meaning.  It 
is  handled  however  by  our  philoiopher 
with  much  folemn  gravity,  as  if  every 
fource  of  wifdom  were  locked  up  in  it. 
The  explanation  he  gives,  being  too  long 
to  be  copied  here,  fhall  be  reduced  to  a 
few  particulars.  After  an  elogium  upon 
fire,  his  Lordfliip  proceeds  thus.  The 
manner  wherein  Prometheus  dole  his 
41  fire,  is  properly  defcribed  from  the  na- 
“  ture  of  the  thing;  he  being  faid  to  have 
“  done  it  by  applying  a  rod  of  birch  to  the 
“  chariot  of  the  fun  :  for  birch  is  ufed  in 
“  linking  and  beating ;  which  clearly  de¬ 
notes  fire  to  proceed  from  violent  per— 
cuffions  and  collifions  or  bodies,  where-* 

“  by  the  matters  flruck  are  fubtilized, 

“  rarefied,  put  into  motion,  and  fo  pre- 

14  pared  to  receive  the  heat  of  the  celeltial 
“  bodies.  And  accordingly  they,  in  a 
ciandefline  and  fecret  manner,  fnatch 
fire,  as  it  were  by  Health,  from  the 
y  01..  Ill,  N  n  “  chariot 
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“  chariot  of  the  fun.”  He  goes  on  as  fol¬ 
lows.  “  The  next  is  a  remarkable  part  of 
the  fable;  which  reprefents,  that  men, 
“  inftead  of  gratitude,  accufed  both  Pro- 
“  metheus  andjais  fire  to  Jupiter:  and  yet 
“  the  accufation  proved  fo  pleafant  to  Ju- 
“  piter,  that  he  not  only  indulged  man- 
“  kind  the  ufe  of  fire,  but  conferred  upon 
“  them  perpetual  youth.  Here  it  may 
“  feem  flrange,  that  the  fin  of  ingratitude 
“  fhould  meet  with  approbation  or  reward. 
“  But  the  allegory  has  another  view;  and 
“  denotes,  that  the  accufation  both  of  hu- 
“  man  nature  and  human  art,  proceeds 
“  from  a  noble  and  laudable  temper  of 
“  mind,  viz.  modefty ;  and  alfo  tends  to 
“  a  very  good  purpofe,  viz.  to  ftir  up 
“  frelb  induftry  and  new  difcoveries.” 
Can  any  thing  be  more  wire-drawn  ? 

Vulcan,  attempting  the  chaftity  of  Mi¬ 
nerva,  had  recourfe  to  force.  In  the 
ftruggle,  his  Jemen,  falling  upon  the  ground, 
produced  Eridonius  ;  whole  body  from 
the  middle  upward  was  comely  and  well 
proportioned,  his  thighs  and  legs  fmall 
and  deformed  like  an  eel.  Confcious  of 
that  defed,  he  was  the  inventor  of  cha¬ 
riots  ;  which  fhowed  the  graceful  part  of 

his 
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his  body,  and  concealed  what  was  de¬ 
formed.  Liften  to  the  explanation  of  this 
ridiculous  fable.  “  Art,  by  the  various 
“  ufes  it  makes  of  fire,  is  here  reprefented 
“  by  Vulcan:  and  Nature  is  reprefented 
<c  by  Minerva,  becaufe  of  the  induftry 
“  employ’d  in  her  works.  Art,  when  it 
“  offers  violence  to  Nature  in  order  to 
“  bend  her  to  its  purpofe,  feldom  attains 
“  the  end  propofed.  Yet,  upon  great 
“  ftruggle  and  application,  there  proceed 
“  certain  imperfedf  births,  or  lame  abor- 
“  tive  works ;  which  however,  with  great 
“  pomp  and  deceitful  appearances,  are 
“  triumphantly  carried  about,  and  fhown 
“  by  impoftors.”  I  admit  the  ingenuity 
of  that  forc’d  meaning ;  but  had  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  that  fable  any  latent  meaning  ? 
If  he  had,  why  did  he  conceal  it?  The  in¬ 
genious  meaning  would  have  merited 
praife;  the  fable  itfelf  none  at  all. 

1  fhall  add  but  one  other  in  ft  a  nee,  for 
they  grow  tirefome.  Sphinx  was  a  mon- 
fter,  having  the  face  and  voice  of  a  virgin, 
the  wings  of  a  bird,  and  the  talons  of  a 
gryphin.  She  reftded  on  the  fummit  of  a 
mountain,  near  the  city  Thebes.  Her 
manner  was*  to  lie  in  ambuflv  for  travel- 
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lers,  to  propofe  dark  riddles  which  fhe  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Mules,  and  to  tear  thole 
to  pieces  who  could  not  folve  them.-  The 
Thebans  having  offered  their  kingdom  to 
the  man  who  fhould  interpret  thefe  riddles, 
Oedipus  prefented  himfelf  before  the  mo  li¬ 
fter,  and  he  was  required  to  explain  the 
following  riddle:  What  creature  is  that, 
which  being  born  four-footed,  becomes 
afterwards  two-footed,  then  three-footed, 
and  laftly  four-footed  again.  Oedipus 
anfwered,  It  was  man,  who  in  his  infancy 
Crawls  upon  his  hands  and  feet,  then 
walks  upright  upon  his  two  feet,  walks  in 
old  age  with  a  ftick,  and  at  laft  lies  four- 
footed  in  bed.  Oedipus  having  thus  ob¬ 
tained  the  victory,  flew  the  monfler;  and 
laying  the  carcafe  upon  an  afs,  carried  it 
off  in  triumph.  Now  for  the  explanation. 
“  This  is  an  elegant  and  inftruClive  fable, 
“  invented  to  reprefent  fcience :  for  Sci- 
“  ence  may  be  called  a  monfler,  being 
“  Arangely  gazed  at  and  admired  by  the 
11  ignorant.  Her  figure  and  form  is  va- 
rious,  by  reafon  of  the  vaft  variety  of 
“  fubjecls  that  fcience  confiders.  Her 
■i  voice  and  countenance  are  reprefented 
female,  by  reafon  of  her  gay  appear- 

“  ance, 
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“  ance,  and  volubility  of  fpeech.  Wings 
“  are  added,  becaufe  the  fciences  and  their 
“  inventions  fly  about  in  a  moment;  for 
knowledge,  like  light  communicated 
“  from  torch  to  torch,  is  prefently  catch- 
ed,  and  copioufly  diflufed.  Sharp  and 
hooked  talons  are  elegantly  attributed 
to  her ;  became  the  axioms  and  argu¬ 
ments  of  fcience  fix  down  the  mind,  and 
41  keep  it  from  moving  or  flipping  away.” 
Again :  All  fcience  feems  placed  on 

high,  as  it  were  on  the  tops  of  moun¬ 
tains  that  are  hard  to  climb:  for  fci¬ 
ence  is  juitly  imagined  a  fublime  and 
lofty  thing,  looking  down  upon  igno- 
^  ranee,  and  at  the  fame  time  taking  an 
“  extenflve  view  on  all  fides,  as  is  ufual 
on  the  tops  of  mountains.  Sphinx  is 
**  ^ id  to  propofe  difficult  queftions  and 
liddles,  which  file  received  from  the 
Mufies.  *1  hefe  queftions,  while  they  re- 
"  mam  Wlth  the  Mufcs,  may  be  plea  fan  t, 
as  contemplation  and  enquiry  are  when 
“  knowledge  is  their  only  aim:  but  after 
[[  they  are  delivered  to  Sphinx,  that  is,  to 
pradice,  which  impels  to  adion,  choice, 

“  and  determination ;  then  it  is  that  they 
b-Couic  ievere  and  torturing;  and  un— 

“  lefs 
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“  lefs  folved,  ftrangely  perplex  the  human 
“  mind,  and  tear  it  to  pieces.  It  is  with 
“  the  utmoft  elegance  added  in  the  fable, 
“  that  the  carcafe  of  Sphinx  was  laid  up- 
“  on  an  afs  ;  for  there  is  nothing  fo  fubtile 
“  and  abftrufe,  but  after  being  made  plain, 

4 

“  may  be  conceived  by  the  floweft  capa- 
“  city.”  According  to  fuch  latitude  of  in¬ 
terpretation,  there  is  nothing  more  eafy 
than  to  make  quidlibet  ex  quolibet. 

tc  Who  would  not  laugh  if  fuch  a  man  there  he? 

Who  would  not  weep  if  Atticus  were  he?” 

I  will  detain  the  reader  but  a  moment 
longer,  to  hear  what  our  author  fays  in 
juftification  of  fuch  myfterious  meaning. 
Out  of  many  reafons,  I  felecft  the  two  fol¬ 
lowing.  “  It  may  pafs  for  a  farther  indi- 
“  cation  of  a  concealed  and  fecret  meaning, 
“  that  fome  of  thefe  fables  are  fo  abfurd 
“  and  idle  in  their  narration,  as  to  pro- 
“  claim  an  allegory  even  afar  off.  A  fable 
“  that  carries  probability  with  it,  may  be 
“  fuppofed  invented  for  pleafure,  or  in 
“  imitation  of  hiftory;  but  what  could 
“  never  be  conceived  or  related  in  this 
«  wav,  mull  lurely  have  a  different  ufe. 
“  I’or  example,  what  a  monftrous  fiction 
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“  is  this,  That  Jupiter  Ihould  take  Metis 
“  to  wife ;  and  as  foon  as  he  found  her 
“  pregnant  eat  her  up;  whereby  he  alfo 
“  conceived,  and  out  of  his  head  brought 
“  forth  Pallas  armed!  Certainly  no  mortal 
“  could,  but  for  the  fake  of  the  moral  it 
“  couches,  invent  fuch  an  abfurd  dream 
as  this,  fo  much  out  of  the  road  of 
“  thought.”  At  that  rate,  the  more  ridi¬ 
culous  or  abfurd  a  fable  is,  the  more  in— 
ftrudive  it  mu  ft  be.  This  opinion  rc- 
fembles  that  of  the  ancient  Germans  with 
refped  to  mad  women,  who  were  held  to 
be  fo  wife,  as  that  every  thing  they  uttered 
was  prophetic.  Did  it  never  occur  to  our 
author,  that  in  the  infancy  of  the  reafon- 
ing  faculty,  the  imagination  is  fuffered  to 
roam  without  controul,  as  in  a  dream ;  and 
that  the  vulgar  in  all  ages  are  delighted 
with  wonderful  ftories;  the  more  out  of 
nature,  the  more  to  their  tafte  ? 

We  proceed  to  the  other  reafon.  “  The 
argument  of  moft  weight  with  me  is, 

“  Tllat  many  of  thefe  fables  appear  not 
to  have  been  invented  by  the  perfons 
who  relate  and  divulge  them,  whether 
“  Homer,  He£od,  or  others ;  for  if  1  were 
allured  they  firft  flowed  from  thofe  later 
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times  and  authors,  I  fhould  never  expedl 
“  any  thing  Angularly  great  or  noble  from 
“  fuch  origin.  But  whoever  atten- 
“  tively  confiders  the  thing,  will  find,  that 
“  thefe  fables  are  delivered  down  by  thole 
“  writers,  not  as  matters  then  firft  in- 
“  vented,  but  as  received  and  embraced 
“  in  earlier  ages.  And  this  principally 
“  raifes  my  efteem  of  thofe  fables  ;  which 
“  I  receive,  not  as  the  product  of  the  age, 
“  or  invention  of  the  poets,  but  as  facred 
“  relics,  gentle  whifpers,  and  the  breath 
“  of  better  times,  that  from  the  tradi- 
“  tions  of  more  ancient  nations,  came  at 
“  length  into  the  flutes  and  trumpets  of 
“  the  Greeks.”  Was  it  our  author’s  fin- 
cere  opinion,  that  the  farther  back  we 
trace  the  hiftory  of  man,  the  more  of  fci- 
ence  and  knowledge  is  found ;  and  conle- 
quently  that  lavages  are  the  moll  learned 
of  all  men  ? 

The  following  fable  of  the  favage  Ca¬ 
nadians  ought  to  be  myfterious,  if  either 
of  the  reafons  urged  above  be  conclufive. 

There  were  in  the  beginning  but  fix 
«  men  in  the  world,  (from  whence  fprung 
«  is  not  faid) :  one  of  thefe  afcended  to 

&i  heaven 
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“  heaven  in  queft  of  a  woman  named  A- 
“  tahentjic ,  and  had  carnal  knowledge  of 
“  her.  She  being  thrown  headlong  from 
“  the  height  of  the  empyrean,  was  recei- 
“  ved  on  the  back  of  a  tortoife,  and  de- 
“  livered  of  two  children,  one  of  whom 
“  flew  the  other.”  This  fable  is  fo  ab- 
furd,  that  it  mult  have  a  latent  meaning  ; 
and  one  needs  but  copy  our  author  to 
pump  a  deep  myitery  out  of  it,  however 
little  intended  by  the  inventer.  And  if 
either  abfurdity  or  antiquity  entitle  tables 
to  be  held  facred  relics,  gentle  whilpers, 
and  the  breath  of  better  times,  the  follow¬ 
ing  Japanefe  fables  are  well  intitled  to 

thefe  diftinguifliing  epithets.  “  Bunlio, 
in  wedlock,  having  had  no  children  for 
many  years,  addreiTed  her  prayers  to  the 
gods,  was  heard,  and  was  delivered. of 
500  eggs.  Fearing  that  the  eggs  might 
produce  monfters,  flie  packed  them  up  in 
a  box,  and  threw  them  into  the  river.  An 
old  fifherman  finding  the  box,  hatched 
the  eggs  in  an  oven,  every  one  of  which 


produced  a  child,  rhe  children  were  fed 
with  boiled  rice  and  mugwort-leaves ;  and 
being  at  laft  left  to  Ihift  for  themfelves, 
they  fell  a-robbing  on  the  highway,  Hear- 
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ing  of  a  man  famous  for  great  wealth* 
they  told  their  dory  at  his  gate,  and  beg¬ 
ged  fome  food.  This  happening  to  be  the 
houfe  of  their  mother,  {lie  own’d  them 
for  her  children,  and  gave  a  great  enter¬ 
tainment  to  her  friends  and  neighbours. 
She  was  afterward  inlirted  among  the  god- 
dcffes  by  the  name  of  Benfaiten  :  her  500 
fons  were  appointed  to  be  her  attendants  ; 
and  to  this  day  floe  is  worfhipped  in  Japan 
as  the  goddefs  of  riches.”  Take  another 
fable  of  the  fame  damp.  The  Japanefe 
have  a  table  of  lucky  and  unlucky  days, 
which  they  believe  to  have  been  cornpofed 
by  Ahino  Seimei,  a  famous  aftrologer, 
and  a  fort  of  demi-god.  They  have  the 
following  tradition  of  him.  “  A  young 

fox,  purfued  by  hunters,  •  fled  into  a  tem¬ 
ple,  and  took  fhelter  in  the  boforn  of  A- 
bino  Jaffima,  fon  and  heir  to  the  king  of 
the  country.  Refufing  to  yield  the  poor 
creature  to  the  unmerciful  hunters,  he 
defended  himfelf  with  great  bravery,  and 
fet  the  fox  at  liberty.  The  hunters, 
through  refentmerit  againft  the  young 
prince,  murdered  his  royal  father ;  but 
Jaffima  revenged  his  father’s  death,  kill¬ 
ing  the  traitors  with  his  own  hand.  Up- 
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on  this  fignal  victory,  a  lady  of  incompa¬ 
rable  beauty  appeared  to  him,  and  made 
fuch  an  impreffion  on  his  heart,  that  he 
took  her  to  wife.  Abino  Seimei,  procrea¬ 
ted  of  that  marriage,  was  endowed  with 
divine  wifdom,  and  with  the  precious  gift 
of  prophecy.  Jaflima  was  ignorant  thae 
his  wife  was  the  very  fox  whofe  life  he  had 

faved,  till  lhe  refumed  by  degrees  her  for¬ 
mer  fliape.”  If  there  be  any  hidden  my- 
ftery  in  this  tale,  I  {hall  not  defpair  of 
finding  a  myftery  in  every  fairy-tale  in¬ 
vented  by  Madam  Gomez. 

It  is  lamentable  to  obferve  the  flow  pro- 
grefs  of  human  underftanding  and  the  fa¬ 
culty  of  reafon.  If  this  reflexion  be  ve¬ 
rified  in  our  celebrated  philofopher  Bacon, 
how  much  more  in  others  ?  It  is  com¬ 
fortable,  however,  that  human  under¬ 
ftanding  is  in  a  progrefs  toward  maturity, 
however  flow.  The  fancy  of  allegorizing 
ancient  fables,  is  now  out  of  fafhion  •  en¬ 
lightened  reafon  has  unmafked  thefe  fables, 
and  left  them  in  their  nakednefs,  as  the 
invention  of  illiterate  ages  when  wonder 
was  the  prevailing  paflion. 

Having  difcufled  the  firft  two  heads,  £ 
proceed  to  the  third,  viz.  Erroneous  rea- 
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ioning  occasioned  by  acquired  biafles. 
And  one  of  thefe  that  has  the  greateft  in¬ 
fluence  in  perverting  the  rational  faculty, 
is  blind  religious  zeal.  There  is  not  in 
nature  a  fyStem  more  Simple  or  perfpicu- 
ous  than  that  of  pure  religion;  and  yet 
what  a  complication  do  we  find  in  it  of 
metaphyfical  fubtilties  and  unintelligible 
jargon !  That  Subject  being  too  well 
known  to  need  illustration,  I  Shall  confine 
myfelf  to  a  few  instances  of  the  influence 
that  religious  fuperftition  has  on  other 
Subjects. 

A  hiStory- painter  and  a  player  require 
the  fame  fort  of  genius.  The  one  by  co¬ 
lours,  the  other  by  looks  and  gestures,  ex- 
prefs  various  modifications  of  paSfion,  even 
what  are  beyond  the  reach  of  words  ;  and 
to  accomplish  thefe  ends,  great  fenfibility 
is  requifite,  as  well  as  judgement.  Why 
then  is  not  a  player  equally  refpedted  with 
a  hiltory- painter  ?  It  was  thought  by  zea¬ 
lots,  that  a  play  is  an  entertainment  too 
fplendid  for  a  mortified  Christian  ;  upon 
which  account  players  fell  under  church- 
cenfure,  and  were  even  held  unworthy  of 
Christian  burial.  A  hiltory- painter,  on 
the  contrary,  being  frequently  employ’d 

in 
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in  painting  for  the  church,  was  always  in 
high  efteem.  It  is  only  among  Proteftants 
that  players  are  beginning  to  be  reftored 
to  their  privileges  as  free  citizens  j  and 
there  perhaps  never  exifted  a  hiftory- 
painter  more  juftly  efteemed,  than  Gar¬ 
rick,  a  player,  is  in  Great  Britain.  Ari- 
ftarchus,  having  taught  that  the  earth 
moves  round  the  fun,  was  accufed  by  the 
Heathen  priells,  for  troubling  the  repofe 
of  their  houfehold-gods.  Copernicus,  for 
the  fame  do&rine,  was  acculed  by  Chri- 
ftian  priefts,  as  contradicting  the  fcrip- 
tures,  which  talk  of  the  fun’s  moving. 
And  Galileo,  for  adhering  to  Copernicus, 
was  condemned  to  pnfon  and  penance : 
he  round  it  neceflary  to  recant  upon  his 
knees.  A  bias  acquired  from  Ariitotle, 
kept  reafon  in  chains  for  centuries,  bcho- 
lattic  divinity  in  particular,  founded  on 
the  philoiophy  of  that  author,  was  more 
hurtful  to  the  reafoning  faculty  than  the 
Goths  and  Huns.  Tycho  Brache  fuffered 
great  perfecution  for  maintaining,  that 
the  heavens  were  fo  far  empty  of  matter 
as  to  give  free  courfe  to  the  comets  ;  con¬ 
trary  to  Ariftotle,  who  taught,  that  the 
heavens  are  harder  than  a  diamond  :  it 
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was  extremely  ill  taken,  that  a  fimple  mor¬ 
tal  fhould  pretend  to  give  Ariftotle  the  lie. 
During  the  infancy  of  reafon,  authority 
is  the  prevailing  argument*. 

Reafon  is  ealily  warped  by  habit.  In 
the  difputes  among  the  Athenians  about 
adjulting  the  form  of  their  government, 
thofe  who  lived  in  the  high  country  were 
for  democracy  ;  the  inhabitants  of  the 
plains  were  for  oligarchy ;  and  the  fea- 
men  for  monarchy.  Shepherds  are  all 
equal:  in  a  corn-country,  there  are  a  few 
mailers  and  many  fervants :  on  fhipboard, 

there  is  one  commander,  and  all  the  reft 
lubjedts.  Habit  was  their  advii'er :  none 
of  them  thought  of  confulting  reafon,  in 
order  to  judge  what  was  the  belt  form 

#  Ariftotle,  it  would  appear,  was  lefs  regarded 
by  his  cotemporaries  than  by  the  moderns.  Some 
perfons  having  travelled  from  Macedon  all  the  way 
to  Perfia,  with  complaints  againft  Antipater  ;  Alex¬ 
ander  obferved,  that  they  would  not  have  made 
fo  long  a  journey  had  they  received  no  injury.  And 
CaiTander,  fon  of  Antipater,  replying,  that  their 
long  journey  was  an  argument  againft  them,  truft- 
ing  that  witneifes  would  not  be  brought  from  fuch 
a  diftance  to  give  evidence  of  their  calumny  •,  Alex- 
ander,  fmiling,  laid,  “  Your  argument  is  one  of 

“  Ariftotle’s  fophifms,  which  will  ferve  either  fide 
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upon  the  whole.  Habit  of  a  different 
kind  has  an  influence  no  lefs  powerful 
Perfons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  reafoning, 
require  demonftration  for  every  thing : 
even  a  felf-evident  propofition  is  not  fuf- 
tei  ed  to  efcape.  Such  demon  ft  rations  oc¬ 
cur  more  tnan  once  in  the  Elements  of 
Euclid,  nor  has  Ariftotle,  with  all  his 
fkili  in  logic,  entirely  avoided  them. 
Can  any  thing  be  more  felf-evident,  than 
the  difference  between  pleafure  and  mo¬ 
tion  ?  Yet  Ariftotle  attempts  to  demon- 
ftrate,  that  they  are  different.  I\'o  mo¬ 
tion,  fays  he,  “  except  circular  mo¬ 
tion,  is  perfect  in  any  one  point  of 
time ,  there  is  always  fomething  want¬ 
ing  during  its  courfe,  and  it  is  not  per- 
“  fedted  till  it  arrive  at  its  end.  But  plea¬ 
fure  is  perfedt  in  every  point  of  time; 
being  the  fame  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end.”  The  difference  is  clear  from 
perception  :  but  inftead  of  being  clear 
from  this  demonftration,  it  ftiould  rather 
follow  from  it,  that  pleafure  is  the  fame 
with  motion  in  a  circle.  Plato  alfo  at¬ 
tempts  to  demonftrate  a  felf-evident  pro¬ 
pofition,  that  a  quality  is  not  a  body. 

W  Every  body,”  fays  he,  “  is  a  fubjeft  j 

“  quality 
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“  quality  is  not  a  fubjedl,  but  an  acci- 
“  dent  ;  ergo ,  quality  is  not  a  body.  A- 
“  gain,  A  body  cannot  be  in  a  fubject : 
“  every  quality  is  in  a  fubjedt ;  ergo,  qua- 
“  lity  is  not  a  body.”  But  Defcartes  af¬ 
fords  the  molt  illuftrious  inftance  of  the 
kind.  He  was  the  greateft  geometer  of  the 
age  he  lived  in,  and  one  of  the  greateft  of 
any  age ;  which  infenfibly  led  him  to  over¬ 
look  intuitive  knowledge,  and  to  admit  no 
propofition  but  what  is  demonftrated  or 
proved  in  the  regular  form  of  fyllogifm. 
He  took  a  fancy  to  doubt  even  of  his  own 
exiftence,  till  he  was  convinced  of  it  by 
the  following  argument.  Cogtto ,  ergo  Jum  : 
I  think ,  therefore  I  exifi.  And  what  fort 
of  a  demonftration  is  this  after  all  ?  In 
the  very  fundamental  propofition  he  ac¬ 
knowledges  his  exiftence  by  the  term  I , 
and  how  abfurd  is  it,  to  imagine  a  proof 
neceffary  of  what  is  admitted  in  tne  fun¬ 
damental  propofition  ?  In  the  next  place, 
How  does  our  author  know  that  he 
thinks  ?  If  nothing  is  to  be  taken  ioi 
granted,  an  argument  is  no  iels  necenary 
to  prove  that  he  thinks,  than  to  prove  that 
he  exifts.  It  is  true,  that  he  has  intuitive 

knowledge  of  his  thinking ;  but  has  he 

not 
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not  the  fame  of  his  exifting  ?  Would  not 
a  man  deferve  to  be  laughed  at,  who,  af¬ 
ter  warming  himfelf  at  a  fire,  fhould  ima¬ 
gine  the  following  argument  neceflary  to 
prove  its  exiflence,  “  The  fire  burns,  ergo 
k4  it  exifts  ?”  Lilten  to  an  author  of  high 
reputation  attempting  to  dcmonftrate  a 
felf-evident  propofition.  “  The  labour  of 
“  B  cannot  be  the  labour  of  C;  becaufe  it 
“  is  the  application  of  the  organs  and 
“  powers  of  B,  not  of  C,  to  the  effeding 
“  of  fomething  ;  and  therefore  the  labour 
“  is  as  much  B’s,  as  the  limbs  and  faculties 
“  made  ule  of  are  his.  Again,  the  effecl 
“  or  produce  of  the  labour  of  B,  is  not  the 
“  effect  of  the  labour  of  C:  and  therefore 
“  this  effed  or  produce  is  B’s,  not  C’s  ; 

as  much  B’s,  as  the  labour  was  B’s,  and 
“  not  C’s  :  Becaufe,  what  the  labour  of 
“  B  caufes  or  produces,  B  produces  by 
“  his  labour;  or  it  is  the  produd  of  B 
“  by  his  labour  :  that  is,  it  is  B’s  produd, 

“  not  C’s  or  any  other’s.  And  if  C  ihould 
“  pretend  to  any  property  in  that  which  B 

can  truly  call  his ,  he  would  ad  contrary 
ct  to  truth  (a).” 

In  every  fubjed  of  reafoning,  to  define 

Vrf)  Religion  of  Nature  delineated,  feft,  6.  parag.  2. 
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terms  is  neceflary  in  order  to  avoid  mif- 
takes  :  and  the  only  poffible  way  of  defi- 
nmg  a  term,  is  to  exprefs  its  meaning  in 
more  Ample  terms.  Terms  expreffing  ideas 
that  are  Ample  without  parts,  admit  not 
of  being  deAned,  becaufe  there  are  no 
terms  more  Ample  to  exprefs  their  mean¬ 
ing.  To  fay  that  every  term  is  capable  of 
a  deAnition,  is  in  effedt  to  fay,  that  terms 
refemble  matter  ;  that  as  the  latter  is  di- 
viAble  without  end,  fo  the  former  is  re¬ 
ducible  into  Ampler  terms  without  end. 
The  habit  however  of  deAning  is  fo  inve¬ 
terate  in  fome  men,  that  they  will  attempt 
to  dcAne  words  Agnifying  Ample  ideas. 
Is  there  any  neceAity  to  deAne  motion :  do 
not  children  underhand  the  meaning  of 
the  word  ?  And  how  is  it  poAlble  to  de¬ 
Ane  it,  when  there  are  not  words  more 
Ample  to  deAne  it  by  ?  Yet  Worfler  (rz) 
attempts  that  bold  talk.  A  continual 
“  change  of  place,”  fays  he,  “  or  leaving 
“  one  place  for  another,  without  remain- 
“  ing  for  any  fpace  of  time  in  the  fame 
<c  place,  is  called  motion .”  That  every 
body  in  motion  is  continually  changing 
place,  is  true  :  but  change  of  place  is  not 

(a)  Natural  Philofophy,  p.  31. 
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motion  ;  it  is  the  effedt  of  motion.  Gravef- 
end  (a)  defines  motion  thus,  “  Motu3 
“  eft  tranflatio  de  loco  in  locum,  five  con- 
“  tinua  loci  mutatio*;”  which  is  the  fame 
with  the  former.  Yet  this  very  author 
admits  locus  or  place  to  fignify  a  fimple 
idea,  incapable  of  a  definition.  Is  it  more 
fimple  or  more  intelligible  than  motion  ? 
But,  of  all,  the  mofl  remarkable  defini¬ 
tion  of  motion  is  that  of  Ariftotle,  famous 
for  its  impenetrability,  or  rather  abfurdi- 
ty,  “  Adtus  ends  in  potentia,  quatenus  in 
“  potentia  *f\”  His  definition  of  time  is 
numerus  motus  fecundum  pirns  ac  pojlerlus „ 
This  definition  as  well  as  that  of  motion* 
may  more  properly  be  confidered  as  riddles 
propounded  for  exercifing  invention.  Not 
a  few  writers  on  algebra  define  negative 
quantities  to  be  quantities  lefs  than  no¬ 
thing. 

Extenfion  enters  into  the  conception  of 
every  particle  of  matter;  becaufe  every 

(«)  Elements  of  Phyfics,  p.  23. 

Motion  is,  the  removing  from  one  place  t® 

**  another,  or  a  continual  change  of  place,” 

i  i  he  action  of  a  being  in  power*  fo  far  as  it  is 
in  power,” 
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particle  of  matter  has  length,  breadth, 
and  thicknefs.  Figure  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  enters  into  the  conception  of  every 
particle  of  matter  ;  becaufe  every  particle 
of  matter  is  bounded.  By  the  power  of 
abftradtion,  figure  may  be  conceived  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  body  that  is  figured;  and 
extenfion  may  be  conceived  independent 
of  the  body  that  is  extended.  Thefe  par¬ 
ticulars  are  abundantly  plain  and  obvi¬ 
ous  ;  and  yet  obierve  what  a  heap  of  jar¬ 
gon  is  employ’d  by  the  followers  of  Leib¬ 
nitz,  in  their  fruitlefs  endeavours  to  de¬ 
fine  extenfion.  They  begin  with  fimple 
exigences,  which  they  fay  are  unextended, 
and  without  parts.  According  to  that 
definition,  fimple  exiftences  cannot  belong 
to  matter,  becaufe  the  fmalleft  particle  of 
matter  has  both  parts  and  extenfion.  But 
to  let  that  pals,  they  endeavour  to  fhow 
as  follows,  how  the  idea  of  extenfion  ari- 
fes  from  thefe  fimple  exiftences.  “  We 
“  may  look  upon  fimple  exiftences,  as  ha- 
“  ving  mutual  relations  with  refpedt  to 
“  their  internal  ftate  :  relations  that  form 
“  a  certain  order  in  their  manner  of  exift- 
“  ence.  And  this  order  or  arrangement 
“  of  things,  coexifting  and  linked  toge- 

“  ther 
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“  ther  but  fo  as  we  do  not  diftindlly  un- 
“  derftand  how,  caufes  in  us  a  confufed 
“  idea,  from  whence  arifes  the  appearance 
“  of  extenfion.”  A  Peripatetic  philofo- 
pher  being  afked,  What  fort  of  things  the 
fenfible  fpecies  of  Ariftotle  are,  anfwered, 
That  they  are  neither  entities  nor  nonen¬ 
tities,  but  fomething  intermediate  between 
the  two.  The  famous  aftronomer  Ifmael 
Bulialdus  lays  down  the  following  propo¬ 
rtion,  and  attempts  a  mathematical  de- 
monftration  of  it,  “  That  light  is  a  mean- 
M  proportional  between  corporeal  fubftance 
“  and  incorporeal.” 

I  clofe  with  a  curious  fort  of  reafoning, 
fo  lingular  indeed  as  not  to  come  under 
any  of  the  foregoing  heads.  The  firft  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  latefl.  verlion  of  the  Bible  in¬ 
to  Englilh,  have  the  following  preface. 
€t  Another  thing  we  think  good  to  admo- 
“  nilh  thee  of,  gentle  reader,  that  we  have 
not  tied  ourfelves  to  an  uniformity  of 
phraling,  or  to  an  identity  of  words, 
“  as  fome  peradventure  would  wifh  that 
we  had  done,  becaufe  they  obferve,  that 
lome  learned  men  lomewhere  have  been 
as  exadl  as  tney  could  be  that  way. 
Truly,  that  vre  might  not  vary  from  the 

“  fenfe 
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fenfe  of  that  which  we  have  tranflated 
before,  if  the  word  fignified  the  fame  in 
both  places,  (for  there  be  fome  words 
that  be  not  of  the  fame  fenfe  every 
where),  we  were  efpecially  careful,  and 
made  a  confcience  according  to  our  du¬ 
ty.  But  that  we  fhould  exprefs  the  fame 
notion  in  the  fame  particular  word;  as, 
for  example,  if  we  tranflate  the  Hebrew 
or  Greek  word  once  by  purpofe ,  never 
to  call  it  intent ;  if  one  where  journeying , 
never  travelling ;  if  one  where  think , 
never  fuppofe ;  if  one  where  pain,  never 
ache ;  if  one  where  joy,  never  gladnefs , 
&c. ;  thus  to  mince  the  matter,  we 
thought  to  favour  more  of  curiofity  than 
wifdom,  and  that  rather  it  would  breed 
fcorn  in  the  Atheift,  than  bring  profit 
to  the  godly  reader.  For  is  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God  become  words  or  fyllables? 
Why  fhould  we  be  in  bondage  to  them, 
if  we  may  be  free ;  ufe  one  precifely, 
when  we  may  ufe  another,  no  lefs  fit, 
as  commodioufly  ?  We  might  alfo  be 
charged  by  fcoffers,  with  fome  unequal 
dealing  toward  a  great  number  of  good 
Englifh  words.  For  as  it  is  written  by 
a  certain  great  philofopher,  that  he 

«  fhould 
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“  fliould  fay,  that  thofe  logs  were  happy 
“  that  were  made  images  to  be  worfhip- 
ped  j  for  their  fellows,  as  good  as  they, 
lay  for  blocks  behind  the  fire  :  fo  if  we 
lhould  fay,  as  it  were,  unto  certain 
words,  Stand  up  higher,  have  a  place 
“  in  the  Bible  always  ;  and  to  others  of 
like  quality,  Get  ye  hence,  be  banilhed 
for  ever,  we  might  be  taxed  peradven- 
ture  with  St  James  his  words,  namely, 
to  be  partial  in  ourfelves,  and  judges 
sc  of  evil  thoughts  ”  fritter,  Can  this 
tianflation  be  fiifely  rely’d  on  as  the  rule 
pf  faith,  when  fuch  are  the  tranljators  ? 
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I N  reviewing  the  foregoing  {ketch,  it  oc- 
curred,  that  a  fair  analyfis  of  Ariftotle’s 
logic,  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
hiftorical  branch.  A  diftindt  and  candid 
account  of  a  {yftem  that  for  many  ages 
governed  the  reafoning  part  of  mankind, 
cannot  but  be  acceptable  to  the  public. 
Curiofity  will  be  gratified,  in  feeing  a 
phantom  delineated  that  fo  long  falcinated 
the  learned  world ;  a  phantom,  which 
{hows  infinite  genius,  but  like  the  pyra¬ 
mids  of  Egypt  or  hanging  gardens  of  Ba¬ 
bylon,  is  abfolutely  ufelefs  unlefs  for  rai¬ 
ling  wonder.  Dr  Reid,  profefior  of  mo¬ 
ral  philofophy  in  the  college  of  Glafgow, 
relifhed  the  thought ;  and  his  friendfhip 
to  me  prevailed  on  him,  after  much  feli¬ 
citation,  to  undertake  the  laborious  talk. 
No  man  is  better  acquainted  with  Ari¬ 
ftotle’s  writings;  and,  without  any  en- 
thufiaftic  attachment,  he  holds  that  phi- 
lofopher  to  be  a  firft-rate  genius. 

The 
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The  logic  of  Ariftotle  has  been  on  the 
decline  more  than  a  century  ;  and  is  at 
prefent  relegated  to  fchools  and  colleges. 
It  has  occafionally  been  criticiled  by  dif¬ 
ferent  writers  ;  but  this  is  the  fir  ft  at¬ 
tempt  to  draw  it  out  of  its  obfeurity  into 
day-light.  From  what  follows,  one  will  be 
enabled  to  pafs  a  true  judgement  on  that 
work,  and  to  determine  whether  it  ought 
to  make  a  branch  of  education.  The 
Dodlor’s  effay,  as  a  capital  article  in  the 
progrefs  and  hiftory  of  the  fciences,  will  be 
made  welcome,  even  with  the  fatigue  of 
fqueezing  through  many  thorny  paths,  be¬ 
fore  a  diftindt  view  can  be  got  of  that  an¬ 
cient  and  ftupendous  fabric. 

It  will  at  the  fame  time  {how  the  hurt 
«.hat  Ariftotle  has  done  to  the  reafoning 
faculty,  by  drawing  it  out  of  its  natural 
courfe  into  devious  paths.  His  artificial 
mode  of  reafoning,  is  no  lefs  fuperficial 
than  intricate:  I  fay,  fuperficial;  for  in 


none  of  his  logical  works,  is  a  fingle  truth 
attempted  to  be  proved  by  fyllogifm  that 


requires  a  proof :  the  propofitions  he  un¬ 
dertakes  to  prove  by  fyllogifm,  are  all  of 
them  felf-evident.  Take  for  inftance  the 
following  propofition,  7  hat  man  has  a 
Vol,  III.  Q.  T  power 
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power  of  felf-motion.  To  prove  this,  he 
a  flumes  the  following  axiom,  upon  which 
indeed  every  one  of  his  fyllogifms  are 
founded,  That  whatever  is  true  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  particulars  joined  together,  holds 
true  of  every  one  feparately;  which  is 
thus  expreffed  in  logical  terms,  Whatever 
is  true  of  the  genus,  holds  true  of  every 
fpecies.  Founding  upon  that  axiom,  he 
reafons  thus :  “  All  animals  have  a  power 
**  of  felf-motion :  man  is  an  animal :  ergo, 
“  man  has  a  power  of  felf-motion.”  Now 
if  all  animals  have  a  power  of  felf-motion, 
it  requires  no  argument  to  prove,  that 
man,  an  animal,  has  that  power :  and 
therefore,  what  he  gives  as  a  conclufion  or 
confequence,  is  not  really  fo ;  it  is  not  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  fundamental  propofltion, 
but  is  included  in  it.  At  the  fame  time,  the 
felf- motive  power  of  man,  is  a  fa <51  that 
cannot  be  known  but  from  experience  j 
and  it  is  more  clearly  known  from  expe¬ 
rience  than  that  of  any  other  animal.  Now, 
in  attempting  to  prove  man  to  be  a  felf- 
motive  animal,  is  it  not  abfurd,  to  found 
the  argument  on  a  propofltion  lefs  clear 
than  that  undertaken  to  be  demonftrated  ? 

t 

What  is  here  obferved,  will  be  found  ap¬ 
plicable 
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plicable  to  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole, 
of  his  fyllogifms. 

Unlefs  for  the  reafon  now  given,  it 
would  appear  lingular,  that  Ariftotle  ne¬ 
ver  attempts  to  apply  his  fyllogiftic  mode 
of  reafoning  to  any  fubjeft  handled  by 
himfelf:  on  ethics,  on  rhetoric,  and  on. 
poetry,  he  argues  like  a  rational  being, 
without  once  putting  in  practice  any  of 
his, own  rules.  It  is  not  fuppofable  that  a 
man  of  his  capacity  could  be  ignorant, 
how  infufficient  a  fyllogifin  is  for  difco- 
vering  any  latent  truth.  He  certainly  in¬ 
tended  his  fyftem  of  logic,  chiefly  if  not 
folely,  for  deputation:  and  if  fuch  was 
his  purpofe,  he  has  been  wonderfully  fuc- 
cefsful;  for  nothing  can  be  better  contrived 
for  wrangling  and  difputing  without  end. 
He  indeed  in  a  manner  profefTes  this  to  be 
his  aim,  in  his  books  De  Sophijhcis  elenchis. 
Some  ages  hence,  when  the  goodly  fabric 
of  the  Romifh  fpiritual  power  lhali  be  laid 
low  in  the  dull,  and  fcarce  a  veltige  re¬ 
main  ;  it  will  among  antiquaries  be  a  cu¬ 
rious  enquiry,  What  was  the  nature  and 
extent  of  a  tyranny,  more  opprellive  to  the 
minds  of  men,  than  the  tyranny  of  ancient 
Rome  was  to  their  perfons.  During  every 
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ftep  of  the  enquiry,  pofterity  will  rejoice 
over  mental  liberty,  no  lefs  precious  than 
perfonal  liberty.  The  dcfpotifm  of  Ari- 
ftotle  with  refpedi  to  the  faculty  of  reafon, 
was  no  lefs  complece,  than  that  of  the 
Bifhop  of  Rome  with  refpeft  to  religion; 
and  it  is  now  a  proper  fubjedl  of  curiofity, 
to  enquire  into  the  nature  and  extent  of 
that  defpotifm.  One  cannot  perufe  the 
following  flieets,  without  fympathetic  pain 
for  the  weaknefs  of  man  with  refpetft  to 
his  nobleft  faculty ;  but  that  pain  will  re¬ 
double  his  fatisfiuftion,  in  now  being  left 
free  to  the  dictates  of  reafon  and  common 
fenfe. 

In  my  reveries,  I  have  more  than  once 
compared  Ariftotle’s  logic  to  a  bubble 
made  of  foap- water  for  amufing  children ; 
a  beautiful  figure  with  fplendid  colours; 
fair  on  the  outfide,  empty  within.  It  has 
for  more  than  two  thoufand  years  been  the 
hard  fate  of  Ariftotle’s  followers,  Ixion  like, 
to  embrace  a  cloud  for  a  goddefs. — But 
this  is  more  than  fufficient  for  a  preface: 
and  I  had  almoft  forgot,  that  1  am  detain¬ 
ing  my  readers  from  better  entertainment, 
in  liftening  to  Dr  Reid. 
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Of  the  Firft  Three  Treadles 


Sect.  i.  Of  the  Author. 

ARiftotle  had  very  uncommon  advan¬ 
tages  :  born  in  an  age  when  the 
philofophical  fpirit  in  Greece  had  long 
douriihed,  and  was  in  its  greateft  vigour ; 
brought  up  in  the  court  of  Macedon, 
where  his  father  was  the  King’s  phyfician; 
twenty  years  a  favourite  fcholar  of  Plato, 
and  tutor  to  Alexander  the  Great ;  who 
both  honoured  him  with  his  friendlhip, 
and  fupplied  him  with  every  thing  necef- 
fary  for  the  profecution  of  his  enquiries. 

Thefe  advantages  he  improved  by  inde¬ 
fatigable  ftudy,  and  immenfe  reading. 
Pie  was  the  firft,  we  know,  fays  Strabo, 
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who  compofed  a  library.  And  in  this  the 
Egyptian  and  Pergamenian  kings,  copied 
his  example.  As  to  his  genius,  it  would 
be  difrefpe<dful  to  mankind,  not  to  allow 
an  uncommon  {hare  to  a  man  who  go¬ 
verned  the  opinions  of  the  mod.  enlighten¬ 
ed  part  of  the  fpecies  near  two  thoufand 
years. 

If  his  talents  had  been  laid  out  folely 
for  the  difcovery  of  truth  and  the  good  of 
mankind,  his  laurels  would  have  remain¬ 
ed  for  ever  fredi :  but  he  feems  to  have 
had  a  greater  paflion  for  fame  than  for 
truth,  and  to  have  wanted  rather  to  be 
admired  as  the  prince  of  philofophers  than 
to  be  ufeful :  fo  that  it  is  dubious,  whe¬ 
ther  there  be  in  his  character,  mod  of  the 
philofopher  or  of  the  fophid.  The  opi¬ 
nion  of  Lord  Bacon  is  not  without  proba¬ 
bility,  That  his  ambition  was  as  bound- 
lefs  as  that  of  his  royal  pupil;  the  one 
afpiring  at  univerfal  monarchy  over  the 
bodies  and  fortunes  of  men,  the  other  over 
their  opinions.  If  this  was  the  cafe,  it 
cannot  be  faid,  that  the  philofopher  pur- 
fued  his  aim  with  lefs  indudry,  lefs  abi¬ 
lity,  or  lefs  fuccefs  than  the  hero. 

His  writings  carry  too  evident  marks 

of 
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of  that  philofophical  pride,  vanity,  and 
envy,  which  have  often  fullied  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  learned.  He  determines  boldly 
things  above  all  human  knowledge ;  and 
enters  upon  the  molt  difficult  queftions, 
as  his  pupil  entered  on  a  battle,  with  full 
affurance  of  fuccefs.  He  delivers  his  de- 
cifions  oracularly,  and  without  any  fear  of 
miltake.  Rather  than  confefs  his  igno¬ 
rance,  he  hides  it  under  hard  words  and 
ambiguous  expreffions,  of  which  his  in¬ 
terpreters  can  make  what  they  pleafe. 
There  is  even  reafon  to  fufpedt,  that  he 
wrote  often  with  afFedted  obfcurity,  either 
that  the  air  of  myltery  might  procure 
greater  veneration,  or  that  his  books  might 
be  underftood  only  by  the  adepts  wffio  had 
been  initiated  in  his  philofophy. 

His  conduct  towards  the  writers  that 
w  ent  before  him  has  been  much  cenfured. 
After  the  manner  of  the  Ottoman  princes, 
fays  Lord  Verulam,  he  thought  his  throne 
could  not  be  fecure  uniefs  he  killed  all  his 
brethren.  Ludovicus  Vives  charges  him 
with  detracting  from  all  philofophers,  that 
he  might  derive  that  glory  to  himfelf,  of 
whicn  he  robbed  them.  He  rarely  quotes 
an  author  but  with  a  view  to  cenfure,  and 
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is  not  very  fair  in  reprefenting  the  opi¬ 
nions  which  he  cenfures. 

The  faults  we  have  mentioned  are  fuch 
as  might  be  expeded  in  a  man,  who  had 
the  daring  ambition  to  be  tranfmitted  to 
all  future  ages,  as  the  prince  of  phiio- 
fophers,  as  one  who  had  carried  every 
branch  of  human  knowledge  to  its  utmoft 
limit;  and  who  was  not  very  fcrupuious 
about  the  means  he  took  to  obtain  his 

end.  ; 

We  ought,  however,  to  do  him  the  ju- 
ftice  to  obferve,  that  although  the  pride 
and  vanity  of  the  fophift  appear  too  much 
in  his  writings  in  abftrad  philofophy ; 
yet  in  natural  hiftory  the  fidelity  of  his 
narrations  feems  to  be  equal  to  his  indu- 
ftry ;  and  he  always  diftinguifhes  between 
what  he  knew  and  what  he  had  by  report. 
And  even  in  abftrad  philofophy,  it  would 
be  unfair  to  impute  to  Ariftotle  all  the 
faults,  all  the  obfcurities,  and  all  the  con- 
trad  idions,  that  are  to  be  found  in  his 
writings.  The  greateft  part,  and  perhaps 
the  beft  part,  of  his  writings  is  loft.  There 
is  reafon  to  doubt  whether  fome  of  thofe 
we  afcribe  to  him  be  really  his;  and  whe¬ 
ther  what  are  his  be  not  much  vitiated  and 

interpolated 
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interpolated.  Thefe  fufpicions  are  jufti- 
fied  by  the  fate  of  Ariftotle’s  writings, 
which  is  judicioufly  related,  from  the  bell 
authorities,  in  Bayle’s  di<5tionary,  under 
the  article  Tyrannion,  to  which  I  refer. 

His  books  in  logic  which  remain,  are, 
x.  One  book  of  the  Categories.  2.  One  of 
Interpretation.  3.  Firft  Analytics,  two 
books.  4.  Lafc  Analytics,  two  books. 
5.  Topics,  eight  books.  6.  Of  Sophifms, 
one  book.  Diogenes  Laertius  mentions 
many  others  that  are  loft.  Thole  I  have 
mentioned  have  commonly  been  publilhed 

together,  under  the  name  of  Ariftotles  Or¬ 
ganon, ,  or  his  Logic ;  and  for  many  ages. 

Porphyry’s  Introduaion  to  the  Categories 
has  been  prefixed  to  them. 

Sect.  2.  Of  Porphyry's  Introduction . 

In  this  Introdudion,  which  is  addrefled 
to  Chryfoarius,  the  author  obferves.  That 
in  order  to  underftand  Ariftotle’s  doarine 
concerning  the  categories,  it  is  neceffary 
to  know  what  a  genus  is,  what  a  fpecies , 
what  a  fpecific  difference ,  what  a  property , 
and  what  an  accident ;  that  the  knowledge 
of  thefe  is  alfo  very  ufeful  in  definition, 
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in  divifion,  and  even  in  demonftration  : 
therefore  he  propofes,  in  this  little  trad, 
to  deliver  fliortly  and  fimply  the  dodrine 
of  the  ancients,  and  chiefly  of  the  Peri¬ 
patetics,  concerning  thefe  five  predicables  ; 
avoiding  the  more  intricate  queftions  con¬ 
cerning  them  j  fuch  as,  Whether  genera 
and  fpecies  do  really  exift  in  nature  ?  or. 
Whether  they  are  only  conceptions  of  the 
human  mind  \  If  they  exift  in  nature, 
Whether  they  are  corporeal  or  incorporeal  ? 
and,  Whether  they  are  inherent  in  the 
objeds  of  fenfe,  or  disjoined  from  them  ? 
Thefe,  he  fays,  are  very  difficult  queftions, 
and  require  accurate  difcuffion ;  but  that 
he  is  not  to  meddle  with  them. 

After  this  preface,  he  explains  very  mi¬ 
nutely  each  of  the  five  words  above  men¬ 
tioned,  divides  and  fubdivides  each  of 
them,  and  then  purfues  all  the  agreements 
and  differences  between  one  and  another 
through  fixteen  chapters. 

* 

Sect.  3.  Of  the  Categories. 

The  book  begins  with  an  explication  of 
•what  is  meant  by  univocal  words,  what 
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by  equivocal,  and  what  by  denominative. 
Then  it  is  obferved,  that  what  we  fay  is 
either  firnple,  without  compofition  or 
ftrudture,  as  man.  horfe ;  or,  it  has  com¬ 
pofition  and  ft  rupture,  as,  a  man  fights ,  the 
horfie  runs.  Next  comes  a  diftindtion  be¬ 
tween  a  fubjedt  of  predication  ;  that  is,  a 
fubjedt  of  which  any  thing  is  affirmed  or 
denied,  and  a  fubjedt  of  inhefion.  Thefe 
things  are  faid  to  be  inherent  in  a  fubjedt, 
which  although  they  are  not  a  part  of  the 
fubjedt,  cannot  poffibly  exift:  without  it, 
as  figure  in  the  thing  figured.  Of  things 
that  are,  fays  Ariftotle,  fome  may  be  pre¬ 
dicated  of  a  fubjedt,  but  are  in  no  fubjedt ; 
as  man  may  be  predicated  of  James  or 
John,  but  is  not  in  any  fubjedt.  Some 
again  are  in  a  fubjedt,  but  can  be  predi¬ 
cated  of  no  fubjedt.  Thus,  my  knowledge 
in  grammar  is  in  me  as  its  fubjedt,  but  it 
can  be  predicated  of  no  fubjedt ;  becaufe 
it  is  an  individual  thing.  Some  are  both 
in  a  fubjedt,  and  may  be  predicated  of  a 
fubjedt,  as  fcience;  which  is  in  the  mind 
as  its  fubjedt,  and  may  be  predicated  of 
geometry.  Laftly,  Some  things  can  nei- 
ther  be  in  a  fubjedt,  nor  be  predicated  of 
any  fubjedt.  Such  are  all  individual  fub- 
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fiances,  which  cannot  be  predicated,  be- 
caufe  they  are  individuals  ;  and  cannot  be 
in  a  fubjedl,  becaufe  they  are  fubftances. 
After  fome  other  fubtilties  about  predicates 
and  fubjedls,  we  come  to  the  categories 
themfelves ;  the  things  above  mentioned 
being  called  by  the  fchoolmen  the  antepr# - 
dicamenta.  It  may  be  obferved,  however, 
that  notwithftanding  the  diflindlion  now 
explained,  the  being  in  a  fubjedt ,  and  the 
being  predicated  truly  of  a  fubjedl ,  are  in  the 
Analytics  ufed  as  fynonymous  phrafes ; 
and  this  variation  of  flyle  has  led  fome 
perfons  to  think  that  the  Categories  were 
not  written  by  Ariftotle. 

Things  that  may  be  exprefled  without 
compoiition  or  flrudlure,  are,  fays  the  au¬ 
thor,  reducible  to  the  following  heads. 
They  are  either  fubjlance ,  or  quantity ,  or 
quality ,  or  relatives ,  or  place ,  or  time ,  or 
having ,  or  doing ,  or  fuffering .  Thefe  are 
the  predicaments  or  categories.  The  firft 
four  are  largely  treated  of  in  four  chapters; 
the  others  are  .(lightly  naked  over,  as  luffi- 
ciently  clear  of  them  (elves.  As  a  fpeci- 
men,  I  (hall  give  a  luminary  of  what  he 
fays  on  the  category  of  fubftance. 

Subilances  are  either  primary,  to  wit, 

individual 
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individual  fubftances,  or  fecondary,  to 
wit,  the  genera  and  fpecies  of  fubftances. 
Primary  fubftances  neither  are  in  a  fub¬ 
jed,  nor  can  be  predicated  of  a  fubjed- 
but  all  other  things  that  exift,  either  are 
in  primary  fubftances,  or  may  be  predica¬ 
ted  of  them.  For  whatever  can  be  predi¬ 
cated  of  that  which  is  in  a  fubjed,  may 
alfo  be  predicated  of  the  fubjed  itfelf. 
Primary  fubftances  are  more  fubftances 
than  the  fecondary ;  and  of  the  fecondary, 
the  fpecies  is  more  a  fubftance  than  the 
genus.  If  there  were  no  primary,  there 
could  be  no  fecondary  fubftances. 

The  properties  of  fubftance  are  thefe: 
1.  No  fubftance  is  capable  of  intenfion  or 
remiffion.  2.  No  fubftance  can  be  in  any 
other  thing  as  its  fubjed  of  inhefion.  3. 
No  fubftance  has  a  contrary;  for  one  fub¬ 
ftance  cannot  be  contrary  to  another  :  nor 
can  there  be  contrariety  between  a  fub¬ 
ftance  and  that  which  is  no  fubftance. 
4.  The  molt  remarkable  property  of  fub¬ 
ftance,  is,  that  one  and  the  fame  fub¬ 
ftance  may,  by  fome  change  in  itfelf,  be¬ 
come  the  fubjed  of  things  that  are  con¬ 
trary.  Thus,  the  fame  body  may  be  at 
one  time  hot,  at  another  cold, 
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Let  this  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of  Ariflotle’s 
manner  of  treating  the  categories.  After 
them,  we  have  fome  chapters,  which  the 
fchoolmen  call  p  oft predicament  a ;  wherein 
firft,  the  four  kinds  of  opposition  of  terms 
are  explained;  to  wit,  relative ,  privative , 
of  contrariety ,  and  of  contradiction.  This 
is  repeated  in  all  fyftems  of  logic.  Lafl 
of  all  we  have  diftinftions  of  the  four 
Greek  words  which  anfwer  to  the  Latin 
ones,  prius,  fimul ,  motust  and  habere. 


Sect.  4.  Of  the  book  concerning  Interpre¬ 
tation. 

We  are  to  confider,  fays  Ariftotle,  what 
a  noun  is,  what  a  verb,  what  affirmation, 
what  negation,  what  fpeech.  Words  are 
the  figns  of  what  paffeth  in  the  mind ; 
writing  is  the  fign  of  words.  The  figns 
both  of  writing  and  of  words  are  different 
in  different  nations,  but  the  operations  of 
mind  fignified  by  them  are  the  fame. 
There  are  fome  operations  of  thought 
which  are  neither  true  nor  falfe.  Thefe 
are  expreifed  by  nouns  or  verbs  fingly,  and 
without  competition, 
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A  noun  is  a  found  which  by  compact 
fignifies  fomething  without  refpedl  to  time, 
and  of  which  no  part  has  fignification  by 
itfelf.  The  cries  of  beads  may  have  a  na¬ 
tural  fignification,  but  they  are  not  nouns : 
we  give  that  name  only  to  founds  which 
have  their  fignification  by  compadl.  The 
cafes  of  a  noun,  as  the  genitive,  dative, 
are  not  nouns.  Non  homo  is  not  a  noun, 
but,  for  diftimdion’s  fake,  may  be  called 
.  a  nomen  infinitum. 

A  verb  fignifies  fomething  by  compa£l 
with  relation  to  time.  Thus  valet  is  a 
verb  ;  but  valetudo  is  a  noun,  becaufe  its 
fignification  has  no  relation  to  time.  It  is 
only  the  prefent  tenfe  of  the  indicative 
that  is  properly  called  a  verb;  the  other 
tenfes  and  moods  are  variations  of  the 

veib.  Non  valet  may  be  called  a  verbutn 
infinitum. 

Speech  is  found  fignificant  by  compact, 
of  which  fome  part  is  alfo  fignificant.  And 
it  is  either  enunciative,  or  not  enunciative. 
Enunciative  fpeech  is  that  which  affirms  or 
denies.  As  to  fpeech  which  is  not  enun¬ 
ciative,  fuch  as  a  prayer  or  wifh,  the  con- 
fideration  of  it  belongs  to  oratory,  or  po- 
£try.  Every  enunciative  fpeech  mufthave 
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a  verb,  or  fome  variation  of  a  verb.  Af¬ 
firmation  is  the  enunciation  of  one  thing 
concerning  another.  Negation  is  the  enun¬ 
ciation  of  one  thing  from  another.  Con¬ 
tradiction  is  an  affirmation  and  negation 
that  are  oppofite.  This  is  a  fummary  of 
the  firft  fix  chapters. 

The  feventh  and  eighth  treat  of  the  va¬ 
rious  kinds  of  enunciations  or  propofitions, 
univerfal,  particular,  indefinite,  and  lin¬ 
gular  ;  and  of  the  various  kinds  of  oppo- 
fition  in  propofitions,  and  the  axioms  con¬ 
cerning  them.  Tliefe  things  are  repeated 
in  every  fyltem  of  logic.  In  the  ninth 
chapter  he  endeavours  to  prove  by  a  long 
metaphyfical  reafoning,  that  propofitions 
refpeding  future  contingencies  are  not, 
determinately,  either  true  or  falfe ;  and 
that  if  they  were,  it  would  follow,  that  all 
things  happen  neceflarily,  and  could  not 
have  been  otherwife  than  as  they  are. 
The  remaining  chapters  contain  many  mi¬ 
nute  obfervations  concerning  the  equipol- 
lency  of  propofitions  both  pure  and  modal. 
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Sect,  i  .  On,  the  Five  Predicables 4 

THE  writers  on  logic  have  borrowed 
their  materials  almoft  entirely  from. 
Ariftotle’s  Organon,  and  Porphyry’s  In- 
trodu<5lion.  The  Organon  however  was 
not  written  by  Ariftotle  as  one  work.  It 
comprehends  various  tratfts,  written  with¬ 
out  the  view  of  making  them  parts  of  one 
whole,  and  afterwards  thrown  together  by 
his  editors  under  one  name  on  account  of 
their  affinity.  Many  of  his  books  that  are 
loft,  would  have  made  a  part  of  the  Orga¬ 
non  if  they  had  been  faved. 

The  three  treatifes  of  which  we  have 
given  a  brief  account,  are  unconnected 
with  each  other,  and  with  thofe  that  fol¬ 
low.  And  although  the  firft  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  compiled  by  Porphyry  and  the  two 
laft  probably  by  Ariftotle,  yet  I  con tlder 
Vol,  III,  S  f  them 
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them  as  the  venerable  remains  of  a  philo- 
iophy  more  ancient  than  Ariftotle.  Ar- 
chytas  of  Tarentum,  an  eminent  mathe¬ 
matician  and  philofopher  of  the  Pytha- 
goiean  fchool,  is  laid  to  have  wrote  upon 
the  ten  categories ;  and  the  five  predi¬ 
cables  probably  had  their  origin  in  the 
fame  fchool.  Ariftotle,  though  abundantly 
careful  to  do  juftice  to  himfelf,  does  not 
claim  the  invention  of  either.  And  Por¬ 
phyry,  without  afcribing  the  latter  to  A- 
riftotle,  profefles  only  to  deliver  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  ancients  and  chiefly  of  the 
Peripatetics,  concerning  them. 

The  writers  on  logic  have  divided  that 
fcience  into  three  parts ;  the  firft  treating 
of  fimple  apprehenfion  and  of  terms;  the 
fecond,  of  judgement  and  of  propofitions; 
and  the  third,  of  reafoning  and  of  fyllo- 
gifms.  The  materials  of  the  firft  part  are 
taken  from  Porphyry’s  Introduction  and 
the  Categories;  and  thofe  of  the  fecond 
from  the  book  of  Interpretation. 

A  predicable,  according  to  the  gram¬ 
matical  form  of  the  word,  might  feem  to 
fignify,  whatever  may  be  predicated,  that 
is,  affirmed  or  denied,  of  a  fubjeCf;  and 
in  that  fenfe  every  predicate  would  be  a 

predicable. 
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predicable.  But  logicians  give  a  different 
meaning  to  the  word.  They  divide  pro- 
politions  into  certain  clafles,  according  to 
the  relation  which  the  predicate  of  the 
propolition  bears  to  the  l'ubjed.  The  firft 
clafs  is  that  wherein  the  predicate  is  the 


genus  of  the  fubjed ;  as  when  we  fay, 
This  is  a  triangle ,  Jupiter  is  a  planet .  In 
the  fecond  clafs,  the  predicate  is  a  fpecies 
of  the  fubjed ;  as  when  we  fay,  This  tri¬ 


angle  is  right-angled.  A  third  clafs  is 
when  the  predicate  is  the  fpecific  difference 
of  the  fubjecf ;  as  when  we  fay,  Every 
triangle  has  three  fides  and  three  angles.  A 
fourth  when  the  predicate  is  a  property  of 
the  fubject;  as  when  we  fay.  The  angles 
of  every  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right 
angles.  And  a  fifth  clafs  is  when  the  pre¬ 
dicate  is  fomething  accidental  to  the  fub¬ 
ject;  as  when  we  fay,  This  triangle  is  neatly 
drawn. 


I 


Each  of  thefe  clafles  comprehends  a  great 
variety  of  propofitions,  having  different 
fubjeds,  and  different  predicates ;  but  in 
each  clafs  the  relation  between  the  predi¬ 
cate  and  the  fubject  is  the  fame.  Now  it 
Jo  to  this  relation  that  logicians  have  given 
the  name  of  a  predicable.  Hence  it  is,  that 
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although  the  number  of  predicates  be  in¬ 
finite,  yet  the  number  of  predicables  can 
be  no  greater  than  that  of  the  different  re¬ 
lations  which  may  be  in  propofitions  be¬ 
tween  the  predicate  and  the  fubjedl.  And 
if  all  propofitions  belong  to  one  or  other 
of  the  five  claffes  above  mentioned,  there 
can  be  but  five  predicables,  to  wit,  genus , 
fipecies ,  differentia ,  proprium ,  and  accidens. 
Tliefe  might,  with  more  propriety  perhaps, 
have  been  called  the  Jive  clafjes  of  predicates ; 
but  ufe  has  determined  them  to  be  called 
the  five  predicables. 

It  may  alio  be  obferved,  that  as  fome 
objects  of  thought  are  individuals,  fuch 
as,  Julius  Cej'ar ,  the  city  Rome ;  fo  others 
are  common  to  many  individuals,  as  good , 
great ,  virtuous ,  vicious.  Of  this  laft  kind 
are  all  the  things  that  are  expreffed  by  ad- 
jedlives.  Things  common  to  many  indi¬ 
viduals,  were  by  the  ancients  called  uni¬ 
verfals.  All  predicates  are  univerfals,  for 
they  have  the  nature  of  adjedlives;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  all  univerfals  may  be  pre¬ 
dicates.  On  this  account,  univerfals  may 
be  divided  into  the  fame  claffes  as  predi¬ 
cates  j  and  as  the  five  claffes  of  predicates 

above 
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above  mentioned  have  been  called  the  five 
predicables,  fo  by  the  fame  kind  of  phra- 
feology  they  have  been  called  the  five  uni- 
verfials ;  altho’  they  may  more  properly 
be  called  the  five  clajjes  of  unwerfials. 

The  doctrine  of  the  five  univerfals  or 
predicables  makes  an  efiential  part  of  every 
fyflem  of  logic,  and  has  been  handed  down 
without  any  change  to  this  day.  The  very 
name  of  predicablcs  {hews,  that  the  author 
of  this  divifion,  whoever  he  was,  intend¬ 
ed  it  as  a  complete  enumeration  of  all  the 
kinds  of  things  that  can  be  affirmed  of 
any  fubject ;  and  fo  it  has  always  been 
underftood.  It  is  accordingly  implied  in 
this  divifion,  that  all  that  can  be  affirmed 
of  any  thing  whatever,  is  either  the  ge¬ 
nus  of  the  thing,  or  its  Jpecies ,  or  its  fipecific 
difference ,  or  fome  property  or  accident  be¬ 
longing  to  it. 

Burgerfdick,  a  very  acute  writer  in  lo¬ 
gic,  feems  to  have  been  aware,  that  ftrong 
objections  might  be  made  to  the  five  pre¬ 
dicables,  confidered  as  a  complete  enume¬ 
ration  :  but,  unwilling  to  allow  any  im¬ 
perfection  in  this  ancient  divifion,  he  en¬ 
deavours  to  reftrain  the  meaning  of  the 
word  predicabley  fb  as  to  obviate  objec¬ 
tions. 
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tions.  Thofe  things  only,  fays  he,  are  to 
be  accounted  predicables,  which  may  be 
affirmed  of  many  individuals ,  truly ,  proper¬ 
ly ,  and  immediately.  The  confequence  of 
putting  fuch  limitations  upon  the  word 
predicable  is,  that  in  many  propofitions, 
perhaps  in  mod,  the  predicate  is  not  a  pre¬ 
dicable.  But  admitting  all  his  limitations, 
the  enumeration  will  (till  be  very  incom¬ 
plete  :  for  of  many  things  we  may  affirm 
truly,  properly,  and  immediately,  their 
exigence,  their  end,  their  caufe,  their  ef¬ 
fect,  and  various  relations  which  they  bear 
to  other  things.  Thefe,  and  perhaps  many 
more,  are  predicables  in  the  ftridl  fenfe  of 
the  word,  no  lefs  than  the  five  which  have 
been  fo  long  famous. 

Altho’  Porphyry  and  all  fublequent  wri¬ 
ters,  make  the  predicables  to  be,  in  num¬ 
ber,  five ;  yet  Ariftotle  himfelf,  in  the 
beginning  of  thp  Topics,  reduces  them  to 
four ;  and  demonfirates,  that  there  can  be 
no  more.  We  fhall  give  his  demonftra- 
tion  when  we  come  to  the  Topics;  and 
fhall  only  here  obferve,  that  as  Burger!? 
dick  juftifies  the  fivefold  divifion,  by  re¬ 
training  the  meaning  of  the  word  predi- 
cable ;  fo  Arillotle  juftifies  the  fourfold  dir 
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vifion,  by  enlarging  the  meaning  of  the 
words  property  and  accident. 

After  all,  I  apprehend,  that  this  ancient 
divilion  of  predicables  with  all  its  imper- 
fe&ions,  will  bear  a  comparifon  with  thole 
which  have  been  fubftitutecl  in  its  Head 
by  the  moll  celebrated  modem  philofo- 
phers. 

Locke,  in  his  ElTay  on  the  Human  Un- 
derftanding,  having  laid  it  down  as  a 
principle,  That  all  our  knowledge  confifts 
in  perceiving  certain  agreements  and  dif-  / 
agreements  between  our  ideas,  reduces 
thefe  agreements  and  dilagreements  to 
four  heads:  to  wit,  1.  Identity  and  diver¬ 
sity;  2.  Relation;  3.  Coexiftence;  4.  Real 
Exiftence  (a).  Here  are  four  predicables 
given  as  a  complete  enumeration,  and  yet 

not  one  of  the  ancient  predicables  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  number. 

The  author  of  the  Treatife  of  Human 
Natuie,  proceeding  upon  the  lame  prin¬ 
ciple  that  all  our  knowledge  is  only  a  per¬ 
ception  of  the  relations  of  our  ideas,  ob¬ 
serves,  That  it  may  perhaps  be  efteemed 

an  endlefs  talk,  to  enumerate  all  thofe 
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“  qualities  which  admit  of  comparifon, 
“  and  by  which  the  ideas  of  philofophical 
“  relation  are  produced :  but  if  we  dili— 
“  gently  confider  them,  we  fliall  find,  that 
“  without  difficulty  they  may  be  compri- 
“  fed  under  feven  general  heads  :  1 .  Re- 
“  femblance ;  2.  Identity;  3.  Relations  of 
“  Space  and  Time ;  4.  Relations  of  Quan- 
“  tity  and  Number ;  5.  Degrees  of  Quality  ; 
“  6.  Contrariety  ;  7.  Caufation  Q).”  Here 
again  are  feven  predicables  given  as  a  com¬ 
plete  enumeration,  wherein  all  the  predi¬ 
cables  of  the  ancients,  as  well  as  two  of 
Locke’s  are  left  out. 

The  ancients  in  their  divifion  attended 
only  to  categorical  propofitions  which  have 
one  fubjedt  and  one  predicate ;  and  of 
thefe  to  fuch  only  as  have  a  geneial  i.<_rm 
for  their  fubject.  The  moderns,  by  their 
definition  of  knowledge,  have  been  leci  to 
attend  only  to  relative  propofitions,  which 
exprefs  a  relation  between  two  fubjedfs, 
and  thefe  fubjeds  they  fuppofe  to  be  al¬ 
ways  ideas. 

(«)  Vol.  1.  p-  S3-  123. 
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Sect.  2.  On  the  Ten  Categories ,  and  on 
Divifions  in  general. 

The  intention  of  the  categories  or  pre¬ 
dicaments  is,  to  mufter  every  objeCt  of 
human  apprehenfion  under  ten  heads  :  for 
the  categories  are  given  as  a  complete 
enumeration  of  every  thing  which  can  be 
exp  re  (fed  without  compojition  and  fcruRure ; 
that  is,  of  every  thing  that  can  be  either 
the  fubject  or  the  predicate  of  a  propoli- 
tion.  So  that  as  every  foldier  belongs  to 
fome  company,  and  every  company  to 
fome  regiment ;  in  like  manner  every 
thing  that  can  be  the  object  of  human 
thought,  has  its  place  in  one  or  other  of 
the  ten  categories  ;  and  by  dividing  and 
fubdividing  properly  the  feveral  catego¬ 
ries,  all  the  notions  that  enter  into  the 
human  mind  may  be  muftered  in  rank 
and  file,  like  an  army  in  the  day  of 
battle. 

The  perfection  of  the  divifion  of  cate¬ 
gories  into  ten  heads,  has  been  ftrenuouf- 
3y  defended  by  the  followers  of  Ariflotle, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  live  predicables. 
They  are  indeed  of  kin  to  each  other  • 
Vox..  III.  T  t  thev 
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they  breathe  the  fame  fpirit,  and  proba¬ 
bly  had  the  fame  origin*  By  the  one  we 
are  taught  to  marflial  every  term  that 
can  enter  into  a  proportion,  either  as  fub- 
jccl  or  predicate;  and  by  the  other,  we 
are  taught  all  the  poflible  relations  which 
tnc  fubjeft  can  have  to  the  predicate. 
1  bus,  the  whole  furniture  of  the  human 
mind  is  prefented  to  us  at  one  view,  and 
contracted,  as  it  were,  into  a  nut-fhell. 
Xo  attempt,  in  fo  early  a  period,  a  me- 
thodical  delineation  of  the  vaft  region  of 
human  knowledge,  adlual  and  poflible, 
and  to  point  out  the  limits  of  every  di~ 
ftridi,  was  indeed  magnanimous  in  a  high 
degree,  and  deferves  our  admiration,  while 
we  lament  that  the  human  powers  are  un¬ 
equal  to  fo  bold  a  flight. 

A  regular  diftribution  of  things  under 
proper  dalles  or  heads,  is,  without  doubt, 
a  great  help  both  to  memory  and  judge¬ 
ment.  As  the  philofopher’s  province  in¬ 
cludes  all  things  human  and  divine  that 
can  be  objects  of  enquiry,  he  is  naturally 
led  to  attempt  lome  general  divifion,  like 
that  of  the  categories.  And  the  invention 
of  a  divifion  of  this  kind,  which  the  fpe- 
culative  part  of  mankind  acquiefced  in 

for 
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for  two  thoufand  years,  marks  a  fuperio- 
rity  of  genius  in  the  inventer,  whoever  he 
was.  Nor  does  it  appear,  that  the  gene¬ 
ral  divifions  which,  lince  the  decline  of 
the  Peripatetic  philofophy,  have  been  fub- 
llituted  in  place  of  the  ten  categories,  are 
more  perfedh 

Locke  has  reduced  all  things  to  three 
categories ;  to  wit,  fubftances,  modes,  and 
relations.  In  this  divilion,  time,  fpace, 
and  number,  three  great  objects  of  human 
thought,  are  omitted. 

The  author  of  the  Treatife  of  Human 
Nature  has  reduced  all  things  to  two  cate¬ 
gories  ;  to  wit,  ideas,  and  impreflions  :  a 
divilion  which  is  very  well  adapted  to  his 
fyltem ;  and  which  puts  me  in  mind  of 
another  made  by  an  excellent  mathemati¬ 
cian  in  a  printed  thelis  I  have  feen.  In  it 
the  author,  after  a  fevere  cenfure  of  the 
ten  categories  of  the  Peripatetics,  main¬ 
tains,  that  there  neither  are  nor  can  be 
more  than  two  categories  of  things ;  to 
wit,  data  and  qupfita. 

There  are  two  ends  that  may  be  pro- 
poled  by  fuch  divifions.  The  firft  is,  to 
methodize  or  digelt  in  order  what  a  man 
adually  knows.  This  is  neither  unim- 
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portant  nor  impradticable ;  and  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  iolidity  and  accuracy  of  a 
man’s  judgement,  his  divifions  of  the 
things  he  knows,  will  be  elegant  and  ufe- 
ful.  The  fame  fubjedl  may  admit,  and 
even  require,  various  divifions,  according 
to  the  different  points  of  view  from  which 
■we  contemplate  it :  nor  does  it  follow,  that 
becaufe  one  divifion  is  good,  therefore  an¬ 
other  is  naught.  To  be  acquainted  with 
the  divifions  of  the  logicians  and  meta- 
phyficians,  without  a  fuperftitious  attach¬ 
ment  to  them,  may  be  of  ufe  in  dividing 
the  fame  fubjedts,  or  even  thofe  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  nature.  Thus,  Quintilian  borrows 
from  the  ten  categories  his  divifion  of  the 
topics  of  rhetorical  argumentation.  Of 
all  methods  of  arrangement,  the  mod  an- 
tiphilofophical  feems  to  be  the  invention 
of  this  age;  I  mean,  the  arranging  the 
arts  and  fciences  by  the  letters  of  the  al¬ 
phabet,  in  didlionaries  and  encyclopedies. 
"With  thefe  authors  the  categories  are,  A, 
B,  C,  &c. 

Another  end  commonly  propofed  by 
fuch  divilions,  but  very  rarely  attained, 
is  to  exhauft  the  fubjedt  divided  ;  fo  that 
nothing  that  belongs  to  it  (hall  be  omit¬ 
ted. 
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ted.  It  is  one  of  the  general  rules  of  di- 
vifion  in  all  fyflems  of  logic,  That  the  di¬ 
vifion  fhould  be  adequate  to  the  fubject  di¬ 
vided:  a  good  rule,  without  doubt;  but 
very  often  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
power.  To  make  a  perfeCf  divifion,  a 
man  mull  have  a  perfect  compi'ehenfion  of 
the  whole  fubje<?t  at  one  view.  When  our 
knowledge  of  the  fubjeCt  is  imperfedf,  any 
divifion  we  can  make,  mult  be  like  the 
firft  fketch  of  a  painter,  to  be  extended, 
contracted,  or  mended,  as  the  fubjeCl  fhall 
be  found  to  require.  Yet  nothing  is  more 
common,  not  only  among  the  ancient,  but 
even  among  modern  philofophers,  than  to 
draw,  from  their  incomplete  divifions, 

conclufions  which  fuppofe  them  to  be  per¬ 
fect. 

A  divifion  is  a  repofitory  which  the  phi- 
lofopher  frames  for  holding  his  ware  in 
convenient  order.  The  philofopher  main¬ 
tains,  that  fuch  or  fuch  a  thing  is  not  good 
ware,  becaufe  there  is  no  place  in  his 
ware-i  00m  that  fits  it.  We  are  apt  to 
yield  to  this  argument  in  philofophy,  but 

it  would  appear  ridiculous  in  any  other 
traffic. 

I  eter  Ramus,  who  had  the  fpirit  of  a  re¬ 
former 
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former  in  philofophy,  and  who  had  force 
of  genius  fufficient  to  fhake  the  Ariftote- 
lian  fabric  in  many  parts,  but  infufficient 
to  ereCl  any  thing  more  folid  in  its  place, 
tried  to  remedy  the  im  perfection  of  philo- 
fophical  divifions,  by  introducing  a  new 
manner  of  dividing.  His  divifions  always 
confided  of  two  members,  one  of  which 
was  contradictory  of  the  other;  as  if  one 
fhould  divide  England  into  Middlefex  and 
what  is  not  Middlefex.  It  is  evident  that 
thefe  two  members  comprehend  all  Eng¬ 
land  :  for  the  logicians  obferve,  that  a 
term  along  with  its  contradictory,  com¬ 
prehend  all  things.  In  the  fame  manner, 
we  may  divide  what  is  not  hdiddlefex  into 
Kent  and  what  is  not  Kent.  Thus  one 
may  go  on  by  divifions  and  fubdivifions 
that  are  abfolutely  complete.  This  ex¬ 
ample  may  ferve  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
fpirit  of  Ramean  divifions,  which  were  in 
no  fmali  reputation  about  two  hundred 
years  ago. 

Ariftotle  was  not  ignorant  of  this  kind 
of  divifion.  But  he  ul'ed  it  only  as  a  touch- 
itone  to  prove  by  induction  the  perfection 
of  fome  other  divifion,  which  indeed  is 
the  beft  ufe  that  can  be  made  of  it.  When 

applied 
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applied  to  the  common  purpofe  of  divifion, 
it  is  both  inelegant,  and  burdenfome  to 
the  memory;  and,  after  it  has  put  one 
out  of  breath  by  endlefs  fubdivifions,  there 
is  ftill  a  negative  term  left  behind,  which 
fhows  that  you  are  no  nearer  the  end  of 
your  journey  than  when  you  began. 

Until  fome  more  effectual  remedy  be 
found  for  the  imperfetRion  of  divifions,  I 
beg  leave  to  propofe  one  more  Ample  than 
that  of  Ramus.  It  is  this  :  When  you 
meet  with  a  divifion  of  any  fubjedl  imper¬ 
fectly  comprehended,  add  to  the  laft  mem- 
ber  an  et  Cittern.  That  this  et  cetera  makes 
the  divifion  complete,  is  undeniable ;  and 
theiCiOie  it  ought  to  nold  its  place  as  a 
member,  and  to  be  always  underltood, 
whether  expreffed  or  not,  until  clear  and 
pofitive  proof  be  brought  that  the  divifion 
is  complete  without  it.  And  this  fame  et 
cetera  is  to  be  the  repofitory  of  all  mem¬ 
bers  that  fliall  in  any  future  time  Ihew  a 

good  and  valid  right  to  a  place  in  the 
l  abject. 

Sect.  3.  On  Dijhnclions. 

'  +  «  •  t  '  fc  ’  *  1, 

Having  faid  fo  much  of  logical  divi- 

fions. 
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lions,  we  (hall  next  make  fome  remarks 
upon  diftinaions. 

Since  the  philofophy  of  Ariftotle  fell  in¬ 
to  difrepute,  it  has  been  a  common  topic 
of  wit  and  raillery,  to  enveigh  againft  me- 
taphyfical  diftinaions.  Indeed  the  abufe 
of  them  in  the  fcholaftic  ages,  fee  ms  to 
juftify  a  general  prejudice  againft  them  : 
and  {hallow  thinkers  and  writers  have  good 
reafon  to  be  jealous  of  diftinaions,  becaufe 
they  make  fad  work  when  applied  to  their 
flimfy  compofitions.  But  every  man  of 
true  judgement,  while  he  condemns  dif¬ 
tinaions  that  have  no  foundation  in  the 
nature  of  things,  muft  perceive,  that  in- 
difcriminately  to  decry  diftinaions,  is  to 
renounce  all  pretentions  to  juft  reafoning: 
for  as  falfe  reafoning  commonly  proceeds 
from  confounding  things  that  are  different; 
fo  without  diftinguifhing  fuch  things,  it 
is  impoffible  to  avoid  error,  or  deted  fo- 
phiftry  The  authority  of  Aquinas,  or 
Suarez,*  or  even  of  Ariftotle,  can  neither 
ft  amp  a  real  value  upon  diftinaions  of  bale 
metal,  nor  hinder  the  currency  of  thofe  of 

true  metal. 

Some  diftinaions  are  verbal,  others  are 

real.  The  firft  kind  diftinguilk  the  va¬ 
rious 
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rious  meanings  of  a  word ;  whether  proper, 
or  metaphorical.  Diftindions  of  this  kind 
make  a  part  of  the  grammar  of  a  language* 
and  are  often  abfurd  when  tranflated  into 
another  language.  Real  diftindions  are 
equally  good  in  all  languages,  and  fuffer 
no  hurt  by  tranflation.  They  diftinguifh 
the  different  fpecies  contained  under  fome 
general  notion,  or  the  different  parts  con¬ 
tained  in  one  whole. 

Many  of  Ariftotle’s  diftindions  are  ver¬ 
bal  merely;  and  therefore,  more  proper 
materials  for  a  didionary  of  the  Greek 
language,  than  for  a  philofcphical  treatife. 
At  leaft,  they  ought  never  to  have  been 
tranflated  into  other  languages,  when  the 
idiom  of  the  language  will  not  juftify 
them:  for  this  is  to  adulterate  the  lan¬ 
guage,  to  introduce  foreign  idioms  into  it 
without  neceffity  or  ufe,  and  to  make  it 
ambiguous  where  it  was  not.  The  diff 
tindions  in  the  end  of  the  Categories  of 
the  four  words,  priusi  fimul motus ,  and 
haberei  are  all  verbal. 

The  modes  or  fpecies  of  prius,  according 
to  Ariftotle*  are  five.  One  thing  may  be 
prior  to  another;  firft,  in  point  of  time; 
fecondly,  in  point  of  dignity;  thirdly,  in: 

VoL.ni,  >  TJ  u  point 
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point  of  order ;  and  fo  forth.  Tlie  modes 
of  Jtmul  are  only  three.  It  feems  this  word 
was  not  ufed  in  the  Greek  with  fo  great 
latitude  as  the  other,  although  they  are  re¬ 
lative  terms. 

The  modes  or  fpecies  of  motion  he  makes 
to  be  fix,  to  wit,  generation,  corruption, 
increafe,  decreafe,  alteration,  and  change 
of  place. 

d  he  modes  or  fpecies  of  having  are  eight, 
i.  Having  a  quality  or  habit,  as  having 
wifdom.  2.  Having  quantity  or  magni¬ 
tude.  3.  Having  things  adjacent,  as  ha¬ 
ving  a  fword.  4.  Having  things  as  parts, 
as  having  hands  or  feet.  5.  Having  in  a 
part  or  on  a  part,  as  having  a  ring  on  one’s 
finger.  C.  Containing,  as  a  calk  is  faid  to 
have  wine.  7.  PolTefling,  as  having  lands 
or  houfes.  8.  Having  a  wife. 

Another  diftindion  of  this  kind  is  Ari- 
fiotle’s  diftindion  of  caufes;  of  which  he 
makes  four  kinds,  efficient,  material,  for¬ 
mal,  and  final.  Thefe  diftindions  may  de- 
ferve  a  place  in  a  dictionary  of  the  Greek 
language  ;  but  in  Englilh  or  Latin  they 
adulterate  the  language.  Yet  fo  fond  were 
the  fchoolmen  of  diftindions  of  this  kind, 
that  they  added  to  Ariftotle’s  enumeration, 

an 
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an  impulfive  caufe,  an  exemplary  caufe, 
and  I  don’t  know  how  many  more.  We 
feem  to  have  adopted  into  Englifh  a  final 
caufe;  but  it  is  merely  a  term  of  art,  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  Peripatetic  philofophy, 
without  neceffity  or  ufe :  for  the  Englilli 
word  end  is  as  good  as  final  caufe ,  though 
not  fo  long  nor  fo  learned. 


Sect.  4.  On  Definitions. 


It  remains  that  we  make  fome  remarks 
on  Ariftotle’s  definitions,  which  have  ex- 
pofed  him  to  much  cenfure  and  ridicule. 
Yet  I  think  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  in 
things  which  need  definition  and  admit 
of  it,  his  definitions  are  commonly  judi¬ 
cious  and  accurate ;  and  had  he  attempted 
to  define  fuch  things  only,  his  enemies 
had  wanted  great  matter  of  triumph.  I 
believe  it  may  likewile  be  faid  in  his  fa¬ 
vour,  that  until  Locke’s  eflay  was  wrote, 
there  was  nothing  of  importance  delivered 
by  philofophers  with  regard  to  definition, 
beyond  what  Ariflotle  has  faid  upon  that 
fnbje£l, 

U  11  2  He 
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He  confiders  a  definition  as  a  fpeech  de¬ 
claring  what  a  thing  is.  Every  thing  ef- 
fential  to  the  thing  defined,  and  nothing 
more,  muft  be  contained  in  the  definition. 
Now  the  effence  of  a  thing  confifts  of  thefe 
two  parts :  Firft,  What  is  common  to  it 
with  other  things  of  the  fame  kind ;  and, 
fecondly,  What  diftinguifhes  it  from  other 
things  of  the  fame  kind.  The  firft  is  called 
the  genus  of  the  thing,  the  feco.nd  its  fpecijic 
difference.  The  definition  therefore  confifts 
of  thefe  two  parts.  And  for  finding  them, 
we  muft  have  recourfe  to  the  ten  catego¬ 
ries  ;  in  one  or  other  of  which  every  thing 
in  nature  is  to  be  found.  Each  category 
is  a  genus,  and  is  divided  into  fo  many 
fpecies,  which  are  diftinguifhed  by  their 
fpecific  differences.  Each  of  thefe  fpecies 
is  again  fubdivided  into  fo  many  fpecies, 
with  regard  to  which  it  is  a  genus.  This 
divifion  and  fubdivifion  continues  until 
we  come  to  the  loweft  fpecies,  which  can 
only  be  divided  into  individuals,  diftin¬ 
guifhed  from  one  another,  not  by  any  fpe¬ 
cific  difference,  but  by  accidental  differences 
of  time,  place,  and  other  circumftances. 

The  category  itfelf  being  the  higheft 
genus,  is  in  no  refpedt  a  fpecies,  and  the 

loweft 
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loweft  fpecies  is  in  no  refpecft  a  genus ;  but 
every  intermediate  order  is  a  genus  com¬ 
pared  with  thofe  that  are  below  it,  and  a 
fpecies  compared  with  thofe  above  it.  To 
find  the  definition  of  any  thing,  therefore, 
you  muft  take  the  genus  which  is  immedi¬ 
ately  above  its  place  in  the  category,  and 
the  fpecific  difference ,  by  which  it  is  diftin- 
guifhed  from  other  fpecies  of  the  fame  ge¬ 
nus.  Thefe  two  make  a  perfect  definition. 
This  I  take  to  be  the  fubftance  of  Arifto- 
tle’s  fyftem ;  and  probably  the  fyftem  of 
the  Pythagorean  fchool  before  Ariftotle, 
concerning  definition. 

But  notwithftanding  the  fpecious  ap¬ 
pearance  of  this  fyftem,  it  has  its  defeats. 
Not  to  repeat  what  was  before  faid  of  the 
imperfection  of  the  divifion  of  things  into 
ten  categories,  the  fubdivifions  of  each  ca¬ 
tegory  are  no  lefs  imperfect.  Ariftotle  has 
given  fome  fubdivifions  of  a  few  of  them ; 
and  as  far  as  he  goes,  his  followers  pretty 
unanimonfly  take  the  fame  road.  But 
when  they  attempt  to  go  farther,  they  take 
very  different  roads.  It  is  evident,  that 
if  the  feries  of  each  category  could  be 
completed,  and  the  divifion  of  things  into 
categories  could  be  made  perfect,  ftill  the 

higheft 
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liiglicfl  genus  in  each  category  could  not 
1)  becaufe  it  is  not  a  fpecies ;  nor 
could  individuals  be  defined,  becaufe  they 
-have  no  fpecific  difference.  There  are  alfo 
many  fpecies  of  things,  whofe  fpecific  dif¬ 
ference  cannot  be  expreffed  in  language, 
even  when  it  is  evident  to  fenfe,  or  to  the 
underftanding.  Thus  green,  red,  and  blue, 
are  very  diftindl  fpecies  of  colour  ;  but  who 
can  exprefs  in  words  wherein  green  differs 
from  red  or  blue  ?  -  ; 

Without  borrowing  light  from  the  an¬ 
cient  fyftem,  we  may  perceive,  that  every 
definition  mull  confift  of  words  that  need 
no  definition  ;  and  that  to  define  the  com¬ 
mon  words  of  a  language  that  have  no  am¬ 
biguity,  is  trifling,  if  it  could  be  done ; 
the  only  ufe  of  a  definition  being  to  give  a 
clear  and  adequate  conception  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  a  word. 

The  logicians  indeed  diflinguifli  be¬ 
tween  the  definition  of  a  word,  and  the 
definition  of  a  thing ;  confidering  the  for¬ 
mer  as  the  mean  office  of  a  lexicographer, 
but  the  lafl  as  the  grand  work  of  a  philo- 
fopher.  But  what  they  have  faid  about 
the  definition  of  a  thing,  if  it  have  a  mean¬ 
ing,  is  beyond  my  comprehenfion.  All 

the 
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the  rules  of  definition  agree  to  the  defi¬ 
nition  of  a  word  :  and  if  they  mean  by 
the  definition  of  a  thing,  the  giving  an 
adequate  conception  of  the  nature  and 
eifence  of  any  thing  that  exifts;  this  is 
impoflible,  and  is  the  vain  boafi:  of  men 
unconfcious  of  the  weaknefs  of  human  un~ 
derftanding. 

The  works  of  God  are  but  imperfe&ly 
known  by  us.  We  fee  their  outfide  ;  or 
perhaps  we  difcover  fome  of  their  qualities 
and  relations,  by  obfervation  and  experi¬ 
ment  afiifted  by  reafoning :  but  even  of 
the  fimpleft  of  them  we  can  give  no  defini¬ 
tion  that  comprehends  its  real  eflence.  It 
is  juftly  obferved  by  Locke,  that  nominal 
eflences  only,  which  are  the  creatures  of 
our  own  minds,  are  perfectly  comprehend¬ 
ed  by  us,  or  can  be  properly  defined ;  anti 
even  of  thefe  there  are  many  too  fimple  in 
their  nature  to  admit  of  definition.  When 
we  cannot  give  precifion  to  our  notions  by 
a  definition,  we  muft  endeavour  to  do  it 
by  attentive  reflection  upon  them,  by  ob- 
ferving  minutely  their  agreements  and  difi- 
feiences,  and  efpecially  by  a  right  under- 
ftandmg  of  the  powers  of  our  own  minds 
Dv  which  luch  notions  are  formed. 


The 


The  principles  laid  down  by  Locke  with 
regard  to  definition  and  with  regard  to  the 
abufe  of  words,  carry  convi&ion  along 
with  them.  I  take  them  to  be  one  of  the 
mod  important  improvements  made  in  lo¬ 
gic  fince  the  days  of  Ariftotle :  not  fo 
much  becaufe  they  enlarge  our  knowledge, 
as  becaufe  they  make  us  fenfible  of  our 
ignorance  ;  and  {hew  that  a  great  part  of 
what  fpeculative  men  have  admired  as  pro¬ 
found  philofophy,  is  only  a  darkening  of 
knowledge  by  words  without  underftand- 
ing. 

If  Ariftotle  had  underftood  thefe  prin¬ 
ciples,  many  of  his  definitions,  which  fur- 
nifti  matter  of  triumph  to  his  enemies,  had 
never  feen  the  light :  let  us  impute  them 
to  the  times  rather  than  to  the  man.  The 
fublime  Plato,  it  is  faid,  thought  it  necef- 
fary  to  have  the  definition  of  a  man,  and 
could  find  none  better  than  Animal  implume 
bipes ;  upon  which  Diogenes  fent  to  his 
fchool  a  cock  with  his  feathers  plucked  off* 
defiring  to  know  whether  it  was  a  man  or 
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Sect.  5.  On  the  Structure  of  Speech. 

The  few  hints  contained  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  book  concerning  Interpreta¬ 
tion  relating  to  the  drudure  of  fpeech, 
have  been  left  out  in  treatifes  of  logic,  as 
belonging  rather  to  grammar;  yet  I  ap¬ 
prehend  this  is  a  rich  field  of  philofophical 
fpeculation.  Language  being  the  exprefs 
image  of  human  thought,  the  analyfis  of 
the  one  mu  ft  correfpond  to  that  of  the 
other.  Nouns  adjective  and  fubdantive, 
verbs  adive  and  pafilve,  with  their  various 
moods,  tenfes,  and  perfons,  muft  be  ex- 
preflive  of  a  like  variety  in  the  modes  of 
thought.  Things  that  are  diftinguifhed  in 
all  languages,  fuch  as  fub dance  and  qua¬ 
lity,  action  and  pallion,  caufe  and  effed, 
mud  be  didinguifhed  by  the  natural  powers 
of  the  human  mind.  The  philofophy  of 
grammar,  and  chat  of  the  human  under- 
danding,  are  more  nearly  allied  than  is 
commonly  imagined. 

The  drudure  of  language  was  purfued 


to  a  confiderable  extent,  by  the  ancient 
commentators  upon  this  book  of  Aridotle. 
Their  fpeculations  upon  this  lubjed,  which 
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are  neither  the  lead  ingenious  nor  the  lead 
ulefu!  part  of  the  Peripatetic  philofophy, 
were  neglected  for  many  ages,  and  lay 
buried  in  ancient  manufcripts,  or  in  books 
little  known,  till  they  were  lately  brought 
to  light  by  the  learned  Mr  Harris  in  his 
Hermes. 

The  definitions  given  by  Ariftotle,  of  a 
noun,  of  a  verb,  and  of  fpeech,  will  hard¬ 
ly  bear  examination.  It  is  eafy  in  practice 
to  diftinguifh  the  various  parts  of  fpeech; 
but  very  difficult,  if  at  all  poffible,  to  give 
accurate  definitions  of  them. 

He  obferves  juftly,  that  befides  that 
kind  of  fpeech  called  a  proportion ,  which 
is  always  either  true  or  falfe,  there  are 
other  kinds  which  are  neither  true  nor 
falfe;  fuch  as,  a  prayer,  or  wifh;  to  which 
we  may  add,  a  queftion,  a  command,  a 
promife,  a  contrad,  and  many  others. 
Thefe  Ariftotle  pronounces  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  his  fubject,  and  remits  them 
to  oratory,  or  poetry ;  and  fo  they  have 
remained  banifhed  from  the  regions  of 
philofophy  to  this  day  :  yet  I  apprehend, 
that  an  analyfis  of  fuch  fpeeches,  and  of 
the  operations  or  mind  which  they  exprefs, 
would  be  of  real  ufe,  and  perliaps  would 
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difcover  lxcw  imperfect  an  enumeration  the 
logicians  have  given  of  the  powers  of  hu¬ 
man  underftanding,  when  they  reduce 
them  to  Ample  apprehension,  judgement, 
and  reafoning. 

Sect.  6.  On  Propofitions. 

Mathematicians  ufe  the  word  proportion 
in  a  larger  fenfe  than  logicians.  A  pro¬ 
blem  is  called  a  proportion  in  mathematics, 
but  in  logic  it  is  not  a  propofition  :  it  is 
one  of  thofe  fpeeches  which  are  not  enun- 
ciative,  and  which  Arillotle  remits  to  ora¬ 
tory  or  poetry. 

A  propofition,  according  to  Ariftotle, 
is  a  fpeech  wherein  one  thing  is  affirmed 
or  denied  of  another.  Hence  it  is  eafy  to 
diftinguilh  the  thing  affirmed  or  denied, 
which  is  called  the  predicate ,  from  the  thing 
of  which  it  is  affirmed  or  denied,  which  is 
called  the  fubjett ;  and  thefe  two  are  called 
the  terms  of  the  proportion.  Hence  likewife 
it  appears,  that  propofidons  are  either  af¬ 
firmative  or  negative  ;  and  this  is  called 
their  quality.  All  affirmative  propofidons 
have  the  fame  quality,  fo  likewife  have  ad 
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negative;  out  an  affirmative  and  a  nega- 
uvl  are  contrary  in  their  quality, 

Y,  the  fubjeti  of  a  propofition  is  a 
general  term,  the  predicate  is  affirmed  or 
denied,  either  of  the  whole,  or  of  a  part. 
Haice  piopofitions  are  diflinguifhed  into 
imiverfal  and  particular.  All  men  are  mor - 
/v/7,  is  an  univerfal  propofition  ;  Some  men 
ii,.t  l  uai  kia,  is  a  particular*  and  this  is 
called  the  quantity  of  the  propofition .  All 
univerfal  propofitions  agree  in  quantity, 
<1S  clho  all  particular:  but  an  univerfal  and 
a  particular  aie  faid  to  differ  in  quantity. 
A  propofition  is  called  indefnite ,  when  there 
is  no  mark  either  of  univerfality  or  par-* 
ticulaiity  annexed  to  the  fubjeef :  thus9 
Atari  is  cj  feuj  days ,  is  an  indefinite  pro* 
pofition  ;  but  it  muff  be  underffood  ei¬ 
ther  as  univerfal  or  as  particular,  and 
therefore  is  not  a  third  fpecies,  but  by  in¬ 
terpretation  is  brought  under  one  of  the 
other  two. 

l  ncrc  are  al fo  lingular  proportions^ 
which  have  not  a  general  term  but  an  in- 
dividual  for  their  lubjecl ;  as,  Alexander 
w as  ct  great  conqueror .  Thefe  are  confi- 
dered  Dy  logicians  as  univerfal,  beeaufe, 

4  .e  fubject  being  iuuivifible,.  the  predicate 

is 
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is  affirmed  or  denied  of  the  whole,  and 
not  of  a  part  only.  Thus  all  propofitions* 
with  regard  to  quality,  are  either  affirma¬ 
tive  or  negative ;  and  with  regard  to  quan¬ 
tity,  are  univerfal  or  particular ;  and  taking 
in  both  quantity  and  quality,  they  are  uni¬ 
verfal  affirmatives,  or  univerfal  negatives, 
or  particular  affirmatives,  or  particular  ne¬ 
gatives.  Thefe  four  kinds,  after  the  days 
of  Aridotle,  came  to  be  named  by  the 
names  of  the  four  firft  vowels,  A,  E,  I,  O, 
according  to  the  following  diftich : 

Jfferit  J,  negat  E,  fed  univerfaliter  ambg ; 

Afferit  f  negat  0 ,  fed  particular  iter  ambo . 

When  the  young  logician  is  thus  fir  in- 
ftrudted  in  the  nature  of  propofitions,  he 
is  apt  to  think  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
analyfing  any  propof  tion,  and  ffiewing  its 
fubjedt  and  predicate,  its  quantity  and 
quality;  and  indeed,  unlefs  he  can  do  this, 
he  will  be  unable  to  apply  the  rules  of 
logic  to  ufe.  Yet  he  will  find,  there  are 
fome  difficulties  in  this  analyfis,  which  are 
overlooked  by  Aridotle  altogether ;  and 
although  they  are  fometimes  touched,  they 
are  not  removed  by  his  followers.  For, 
i.  There  are  propofitions  in  which  it  is 
difficult  to  find  a  fubj edi  and  a  predicate; 


as  *n  t'nei"e3  ft  rains ,  It  fnovus.  2.  In  forae 
propofitions  either  terra  may  be  made  the 
iubjed  or  the  predicate  as  you  like  bed;; 
as  in  this,  Virtue  is  the  road  to  happinefs. 
d*  1  he  lame  example  may  ferve  to  lhews 
tnat  it  is  fometimes  difficult  to  fay,  whe- 
tner  a  propodtion  be  univerfal  or  particu- 
,l1,  4*  The  quality  of  forae  propofitions 

is  fo  dubious,  that  logicians  have  never 
been  able  to  agree  whether  they  be  affirma¬ 
tive  or  negative;  as  in  this  propofition. 
Whatever  is  infentient  is  not  an  animal.  c.  As 
there  is  one  clafs  of  propofitions  which 
have  only  two  terras,  to  wit,  one  fubjetd 
and  one  predicate,  which  are  called  cate¬ 
gorical  propofitions ;  fo  there  are  many  daffies' 
that  have  more  than  two  terms.  What 
Aridotle  delivers  in  this  book  is  applicable 

only  to  categorical  propofitions;  and  to 
them  only  the  rules  concerning  the  con- 
verfion  of  propofitions,  and  concerning  the 
figures  and  modes  of  fyllogifms,  are  ac¬ 
commodated.  The  fubfequent  writers  of 
logic  have  taken  notice  of  fome  of  the  many 
daffies  of  complex  propofitions,  and  have 
given  rules  adapted  to  them ;  but  finding 
this  work  endlefs,  they  have  left  us  to  ma¬ 
nage  the  red  by  the  rules  of  common  fen  fc. 

C  H  A  P. 
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Account  of  the  Firft  Analytics. 

Sect,  i  .  Of  the  Conversion  of  Proportion: , 

|r  N  attempting  to  give  fome  account  of 
^  Analytics  and  of  the  Topics  of  A- 
liftotle,  ingenuity^  requires  me  to  confels, 
that  though  I  have  often  purpofed  to  read 
the  whole  with  care,  and  to  underhand 
what  is  intelligible,  yet  my  courage  and 
patience  always  failed  before  I  had  done, 
V/hy  fliould  I  throw  away  fo  much  time 
and  painful  attention  upon  a  thing  of  fo 
little  leal  ule?  if  I  had  lived  in  thofe  ages 
when  the  knowledge  of  Ariftotie’s  Orga¬ 
non  inti  tied  a  man  to  the  higheft  rank  in 
philofophy,  ambition  might  have  induced 
me  to  employ  upon  it  fome  years  of  pain- 
,i.i  ituciy  ;  and  lefs,  I  conceive,  would  not 
ue  Sufficient.  Such  reflections  as  thefe, 
always  got  the  better  of  my  refolution, 

when 


| 


when  the  firft  ardor  began  to  cool.  All  I 
can  fay  is,  that  I  have  read  fome  parts  of 
the  different  books  with  care,  fome  {lightly, 
and  fome  perhaps  not  at  all.  I  have  glanced 
over  the  whole  often,  and  when  any  thing 
attracted  my  attention,  have  dipped  into  it 
till  my  appetite  was  fatisfied.  Of  all  read¬ 
ing  it  is  the  mod  dry  and  the  mod  pain¬ 
ful,  employing  an  infinite  labour  of  de- 
mondration,  about  things  of  the  mod  ab- 
dract  nature,  delivered  in  a  laconic  dyle, 
and  often,  I  think,  with  affedted  obfcuri- 
ty;  and  all  to  prove  general  propofitions, 
which  when  applied  to  particular  indances 
appear  felf-evident. 

There  is  probably  but  little  in  the  Ca¬ 
tegories  or  in  the  book  of  Interpretation, 
that  Aridotle  could  claim  as  his  own  in¬ 
vention  :  but  the  whole  theory  of  fyllo- 
gifms  he  claims  as  his  own,  and  as  the 
fruit  of  much  time  and  labour.  And  in¬ 
deed  it  is  a  dately  fabric,  a  monument  of  a 
great  genius,  which  we  could  wifh  to  have 
been  more  ufefully  employed.  There  mud 
be  fomething  however  adapted  to  pleafe 
the  human  underdanding,  or  to  flatter  hu¬ 
man  pride,  in  a  work  which  occupied  men 

of  fpeculation  for  more  than  a  thoufand 

years. 
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years.  Thefe  books  are  called  Analytics , 
becaufe  the  intention  of  them  is  to  l’efolve 
all  reafoning  into  its  limple  ingx'edients. 

The  firft  book  of  the  Firft  Analytics, 
confiding  of  forty-fix  chapters,  may  be 
divided  into  four  parts  ;  the  firft  treating 
of  the  converfion  of  propofitions  ;  the  fe- 
cond,  of  the  ftrudiure  of  fyllogifirts  in  all 
the  different  figures  and  modes ;  the  third, 
of  the  invention  of  a  middle  term  ;  and 
the  laft,  of  the  refolution  of  fyllogifms. 
We  fhall  give  a  brief  account  of  each. 

To  convert  a  propofition,  is  to  infer 
from  it  another  propofition,  whofe  fubje<5t 
is  the  predicate  of  the  firft,  and  whofe 
predicate  is  the  fubjecft  of  the  firft.  This 
is  reduced  by  Ariftotle  to  three  rules. 
1.  An  univerfal  negative  may  be  convert¬ 
ed  into  an  univerfal  negative  :  thus,  No 
man  is  a  quadruped;  therefore,  No  quadru¬ 
ped  is  a  man.  2.  An  univerfal  affirmative 
can  be  converted  only  into  a  particular  af¬ 
firmative  :  thus,  All  men  are  mortal ;  there¬ 
fore,  Some  mortal  beings  are  men.  3.  A 
particular  affirmative  may  be  converted 
into  a  particular  affirmative :  as,  Some  men 
are  juft ;  therefore,  Some  jujl  pcrfons  are 
men.  When  a  propofition  may  be  con- 
Vol.  III.  Y  y  verted 
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■verted  without  changing  its  quantity,  this 
is  called  fmp'e  conver/ion ;  but  when  the 
quantity  is  diminilhed,  as  in  the  univer- 
fal  affirmative,  it  is  called  converfion  per 
accldens. 

There  is  another  kind  of  converfion, 
omitted  in  this  place  by  Ariflotle,  but  fup- 
plied  by  his  followers,  called  converfion  by 
contrapofition ,  in  which  the  term  that  is 
contradictory  to  the  predicate  is  put  for 
the  fubjedt,  and  the  quality  of  the  propo¬ 
rtion  is  changed  ;  as.  All  animals  are  fen - 
kent ;  therefore.  What  is  injentient  is  not  an 
animal.  A  fourth  rule  of  converfion  there¬ 
fore  is,  That  an  univerfal  affirmative,  an<f 
a  particular  negative,  may  be  converted 
by  contrapofition. 


Sect.  2.  Of  the  Figures  and  Modes  of  pure 


A  fyllogifm  is  an  argument,  or  reafon- 
ing,  confiding  of  three  propofitions,  the 
laft  of  which,  called  the  conclufion,  is  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  two  preceding,  which  are 
called  the  premijes.  The  conclufion  having 
two  terms,1  a  fubject  and  a  predicate,  its 

**'  *  .  '  '  i‘  *  ■  -  •*  V1"  '  •  '*■ 
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predicate  is  called  the  major  term,  and  its 
fubject  the  minor  term.  In  order  to  prove 
the  conclulion,  each  of  its  terms  is,  in  the 
premifes,  compared  with  a  third  term, 
called  the  middle  term.  By  this  means 
one  of  the  premifes  will  have  for  its  two 
terms  the  major  term  and  the  middle  term ; 
and  this  premife  is  called  the  major  pre- 
mife,  or  the  major  propofition  of  the  fyllo- 
gifm.  The  other  premife  muft  have  for 
its  two  terms  the  minor  term  and  the 
middle  term,  and  it  is  called  the  minor 
propofition.  Thus  the  lyllogifm  confills 
of  three  propofitions,  diftinguilhed  by  the 
names  of  the  major ,  the  minor ,  and  the 
condition :  and  altho’  each  of  tliefe  has 
two  terms,  a  fubjedt  and  a  predicate,  yet 
there  are  only  three  different  terms  in  all. 
The  major  term  is  always  the  predicate  of 
the  conclulion,  and  is  alfo  either  the  Tub- 
jedl  or  predicate  of  the  major  propofition. 
The  minor  term  is  always  the  fubjedt  of 
the  conclulion,  and  is  alfo  either  the  fub- 
jedl  or  predicate  of  the  minor  propofition. 
The  middle  term  never  enters  into  the 
conclulion,  but  Hands  in  both  premifes, 
either  in  the  poficion  of  fubjedt  or  of  pre¬ 
dicate. 

Y  y  2  According 
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According  to  the  various  pofitions  which 
the  middle  term  may  have  in  the  pre- 
miles,  fyllogifins  are  laid  to  be  of  va¬ 
rious  figures.  Now  all  the  poffible  pofi¬ 
tions  of  the  middle  term  are  only  four :  for, 
firfi:,  it  may  be  the  fubjed  of  the  major 
propofition,  and  the  predicate  of  the  minor, 
and  then  the  fyllogifm  is  of  the  firfi  figure; 
or  it  may  be  the  predicate  of  both  premifes, 
and  then  the  fyllogifm  is  of  the  l'econd  fi¬ 
gure  ;  or  it  may  be  the  fubjed  of  both, 
which  makes  a  fyllogifm  of  the  third  fi¬ 
gure  ;  or  it  may  be  the  predicate  of  the 
-  major  propofition,  and  the  fubjed  of  the 
minor,  which  makes  the  fourth  figure. 
Ariflotle  takes  no  notice  of  the  fourth  fi¬ 
gure.  It  was  added  by  the  famous  Galen, 
and  is  often  called  the  Galenical  figure. 

There  is  another  divifion  of  fyllogifins 
according  to  their  modes.  The  mode  of  a 
fyllogifm  is  determined  by  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  propoiitions  of  which  it 
confifls.  Each  of  the  three  propofitions  mud 
be  either  an  univerfal  affirmative,  or  an 
univerfal  negative,  or  a  particular  affirma¬ 
tive,  or  a  particular  negative.  Thefe  four 
kinds  of  propofitions,  as  was  before  obfer- 
ved,  have  been  named  by  the  four  vowels, 
...  .  A, 
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A,  E,  I,  O;  by  which  means  the  mode 
of  a  fyllogifm  is  marked  by  any  three  of 
thofe  four  vowels.  Thus  A,  A,  A,  de¬ 
notes  that  mode  in  which  the  major,  mi¬ 
nor,  and  conclufion,  are  all  univerfal  af¬ 
firmatives  ;  E,  A,  E,  denotes  that  mode 
in  which  the  major  and  conclufion  are  uni¬ 
verfal  negatives,  and  the  minor  is  an  uni¬ 
verfal  affirmative. 

To  know  all  the  poffible  modes  of  fyl¬ 
logifm,  we  mult  find  how  many  different 
combinations  may  be  made  of  three  out  of 
the  four  vowels,  and  from  the  art  of  com¬ 
bination  the  number  is  found  to  be  fixty- 
four.  So  many  poffible  modes  there  are 
in  every  figure,  confequently  in  the  three 
figures  of  Ariflotle  there  are  one  hundred 
and  ninety-two,  and  in  all  the  four  figures 
two  hundred  and  fifty-fix. 

Now  the  theory  of  fyllogifm  requires, 
that  we  fhew  what  are  the  particular  modes 
in  each  figure,  which  *do,  or  do  not,  form 
a  juft  and  conclufive  fyllogifm,  that  fo  the 
legitimate  may  be  adopted,  and  the  fpuri- 
ous  rejeded.  This  Ariftotle  has  fhewn  in 
the  firft  three  figures,  examining  all  the 
modes  one  by  one,  and  palling  fentence 
upon  each ;  and  from  this  examination  he 
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collects  fome  rules  which  may  aid  the  me¬ 
mory  in  diftinguifhing  the  falfe  from  the 
true,  and  point  out  the  properties  of  each 
figure. 

The  firft  figure  has  only  four  legitimate 
modes.  The  major  propofition  in  this  fi¬ 
gure  muft  be  univerfal,  and  the  minor  af¬ 
firmative;  and  it  has  this  property,  that 
it  yields  conclufions  of  all  kinds,  affirma¬ 
tive  and  negative,  univerfal  and  particular. 

The  fecond  figure  has  alfo  four  legiti¬ 
mate  modes.  Its  major  propofition  muft 
be  univerfal,  and  one  of  the  premifes  muft 
be  negative.  It  yields  conclufions  both 
univerfal  and  particular,  but  all  negative. 

The  third  figure  has  fix  legitimate  modes. 
Its  minor  muft  always  be  affirmative;  and 

l 

it  yields  conclufions  both  affirmative  and 
negative,  but  all  particular. 

Befides  the  rules  that  are  proper  to  each 
figure,  Ariftotle  has  given  fome  that  are 
common  to  all,  by  which  the  legitimacy  of 
fyllogifms  may  be  tried.  Thefe  may,  I 
think,  be  reduced  to  five.  1.  There  muft 
be  only  three  terms  in  a  fyliogifm.  As 
each  term  occurs  in  two  of  the  propofi- 
tions,  it  muft  be  precifely  the  fame  in 
both  :  if  it  be  not,  the  fyliogifm  is  faid  to 

have 
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have  four  terms,  which  makes  a  vitious 
fyllogifm.  2.  The  middle  term  mud  be 
taken  univerfally  in  one  of  the  premifes. 
3.  Both  premifes  muft  not  be  particular 
propolitions,  nor  both  negative.  4.  The 
conclufion  muft  be  particular,  if  either  of 
the  premiles  be  particular;  and  negative, 
if  either  of  the  premifes  be  negative.  5. 
No  term  can  be  taken  univerfally  in  the 

conclulion,  if  it  be  not  taken  univerfally 
in  the  premifes. 

For  underftanding  the  fecond  and  fifth 
of  thefe  rules,  it  is  neceffary  to  obferve, 
that  a  term  is  faid  to  be  taken  univerfally, 
not  only  when  it  is  the  fubjedt  of  an  uni- 
verfal  propofition,  but  when  it  is  the  pre¬ 
dicate  of  a  negative  propofition  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  a  term  is  faid  to  be  taken  par¬ 
ticularly,  when  it  is  either  the  fubje&of  a 

particular,  or  the  predicate  of  an  affirma¬ 
tive  propofition, 

i  t  *  •  ; 

Sect.  3.  Of  the  Invention  of  a  Middle  Term . 

♦  -  *  c  -  i 

The  third  part  of  this  book  contains 
rules  general  and  fpecial  for  the  invention 
of  a  middle  term  j  and  this  the  author- 


conceives 
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conceives  to  be  of  great  utility.  The  ge¬ 
neral  rules  amount  to  this,  T  hat  you  are 
to  confider  well  both  terms  of  the  propofi¬ 
tion  to  be  proved;  their  definition,  their 
properties,  the  things  which  may  be  af¬ 
firmed  or  denied  of  them,  and  thofe  of 
which  they  may  be  affirmed  or  denied: 
thefe  things  collected  together,  are  the  ma¬ 
terials  from  which  your  middle  term  is  to 
be  taken. 

The  fpecial  rules  require  you  to  confider 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  propofition 
to  be  proved,  that  you  may  difcover  in 
what  mode  and  figure  of  fyllogifm  the 
proof  is  to  proceed.  Then  from  the  mate¬ 
rials  before  collected,  you  mult  feek  a 
middle  term  which  has  that  relation  to  the 
fubjedl  and  predicate  of  the  propofition  to 
be  proved,  which  the  nature  of  the  fyllo¬ 
gifm  requires.  Thus,  fuppofe  the  propofi¬ 
tion  I  would  prove  is  an  univerfal  affirma¬ 
tive,  1  know  by  the  rules  of  fyllogifms, 
that  there  is  only  one  legitimate  mode  in 
which  an  univerfal  affirmative  propofition 
can  be  proved ;  and  that  is  the  firft  mode 
of  the  firft  figure.  I  know  likewife,  that 
in  this  mode  both  the  premifes  muft  be 

univerfal  affirmatives;  and  that  the  middle 

term 
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term  mu  ft  be  the  fubjedt  of  the  major,  and 
the  predicate  of  the  minor.  Therefore  of 
the  terms  collected  according  to  the  gene- 
neral  rule,  I  feek  out  one  or  more  which 
have  thefe  two  properties  ;  firft,  That  the 
predicate  of  the  propofition  to  be  proved 
can  be  univerfally  affirmed  of  it;  and  fe- 

condly,  That  it  can  be  univerfally  affirm- 

\ 

ed  of  the  fubjedt  of  the  propofition  to  be 
proved.  Every  term  you  can  find  which 
has  thofe  two  properties,  will  fierve  you  as 
a  middle  term,  but  no  other.  In  this  way, 
the  author  gives  fpecial  rules  for  all  the 
various  kinds  of  propofitions  to  be  pro¬ 
ved  ;  points  out  the  various  modes  in. 
which  they  may  be  proved,  and  the  pro¬ 
perties  which  the  middle  term  mull  have 
to  make  it  fit  for  anfwering  that  end.  And 
the  rules  are  illuftrated,  or  rather,  in  my 
opinion,  purpofely  darkened,  by  putting 
letters  of  the  alphabet  for  the  feveral  terms. 

Sect.  4.  Of  the  remaining  part  of  the  Firjl 
Book. 

The  refolution  of  fyllogifms  requires  no 
other  principles  but  thefe  before  laid  down 
Vo  l.  III.  Z  z  for 
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for  conftrufting  them.  However  it  is 
treated  of  largely,  and  rules  laid  down  for 
reducing  reafoning  to  fyllogifms,  by  Ap¬ 
plying  one  of  the  premifes  when  it  is  un- 
derftood,  by  re&ifying  inverlions,  and 

putting  the  proportions  in  the  proper  or¬ 
der. 

Here  he  fpeaks  alfo  of  hypothetical  fyl¬ 
logifms  ;  which  he  acknowledges  cannot 
be  refolved  into  any  of  the  figures,  al¬ 
though  there  be  many  kinds  of  them  that 
ought  diligently  to  be  obferved ;  and 
which  he  promiles  to  handle  afterwards. 
But  this  promife  is  not  fulfilled,  as  far  as 

I  know,  in  any  of  his  works  that  are  ex¬ 
tant. 


Sect.  5.  Of  the  Second  Book  of  the  Firjl 
Analytics. 

The  fecond  book  treats  of  the  powers  of 
fyllogifms,  and  fhows,  in  twenty-feven 
chapters,  how  we  may  perform  many  feats 
by  them,  and  what  figures  and  modes  are 
adapted  to  each.  Thus,  in  fome  fyllo¬ 
gifms  feveral  diftinct  conclufions  may  be 
drawn  from  the  fame  premifes  :  in  fome, 

true 
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true  conclufions  may  be  drawn  from  falfe 
premifes  :  in  fome,  by  affuming  the  con- 
clufion  and  one  premife,  you  may  prove 
the  other;  you  may  turn  a  direct  fyllogifm 
into  one  leading  to  an  abfurdity. 

We  have  likewife  precepts  given  in  this 
book,  both  to  the  alfailant  in  a  fyllogifti- 
cal  difpute,  how  to  carry  on  his  attack 
with  art,  fo  as  to  obtain  the  victory ;  and 
to  the  defendant,  how  to  keep  the  enemy 
at  fuch  a  diftance  as  that  he  fhall  never  be 
obliged  to  yield.  From  which  we  learn, 
that  Ariftotle  introduced  in  his  own  fchool, 
the  practice  of  fyllogiftical  difputation,  in- 
ftead  of  the  rhetorical  deputations  which 
the  fophifts  were  wont  to  ufe  in  more  an¬ 
cient  times. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Remarks. 

Sect.  i.  Of  the  Converfon  of  Prop  fit  ions, 

WE,  have  given  a  fummary  view  of  the 
theory  of  pure  fyllogifms  as  deliver¬ 
ed  by  Ariftotle,  a  theory  of  which  he 
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claims  the  foie  invention.  And  I  believe  it 
will  be  difficult,  in  any  fcience,  to  find  fo 
large  a  fyftem  of  truths  of  fo  very  abftraCt 
and  fo  general  a  nature,  all  fortified  by  de- 
monftration,  and  all  invented  and  perfect¬ 
ed  by  one  man.  It  lhows  a  force  of  genius 
and  labour  of  inveftigation,  equal  to  the 
moft  arduous  attempts.  I  ffiall  now  make 
fome  remarks  upon  it. 

As  to  the  converfion  of  propofitions, 
the  writers  on  logic  commonly  fatisfy 
themfelves  with  illuftrating  each  of  the 
rules  by  an  example,  conceiving  them  to 
be  felf-evident  when  applied  to  particular 
cafes.  But  Arirtotle  has  given  demonftra- 
tions  of  the  rules  he  mentions.  As  a  lpe- 
cimen,  I  fhall  give  his  demonftration  of 
the  firlt  rule.  “  Let  A  B  be  an  univerfal 
“  negative  proposition  ;  I  fay,  that  if  A  is 

in  no  B,  it  will  follow  that  B  is  in  no  A. 
“  If  you  deny  this  confequence,  let  B  be 
“  in  fome  A,  for  example,  in  C;  then  the 
“  firfl  fuppofition  will  not  be  true;  for 
u  C  is  ot  the  B’s.”  In  this  demonftra¬ 
tion,  if  I  underftand  it,  the  third  rule  of 
converfion  is  affumed,  that  if  B  is  in  fome 
A,  then  A  xnuft  be  in  fome  B,  which  in¬ 
deed  is  contrary  to  the  firfl;  fuppofition.  If 

the 
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the  third  rule  be  affumed  for  proof  of  the 
firft,  the  proof  of  all  the  three  goes  round 
in  a  circle ;  for  the  fecond  and  third  rules 
are  proved  by  the  firft.  This  is  a  fault  in 
reafoning  which  Ariftotle  condemns,  and 
which  I  would  be  very  unwilling  to  charge 
him  with,  if  I  could  find  any  better  mean¬ 
ing  in  his  demonftration.  But  it  is  indeed 
a  fault  very  difficult  to  be  avoided,  when 
men  attempt  to  prove  things  that  are  felf- 
evident. 

The  rules  of  converfion  cannot  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  all  proportions,  but  only  to  thofe 
that  are  categorical  j  and  we  are  left  to  the 
direction  of  common  fenfe  in  the  conver¬ 
fion  of  other  proportions.  To  give  an  ex* 
ample  :  Alexander  was  the  fon  of  Philip  - 
therefore  Philip  was  the  father  of  Alexan¬ 
der  :  A  is  greater  than  B ;  therefore  B  is 
lefs  than  A.  Thefe  are  converfions  which, 
as  far  as  I  know,  do  not  fall  within  any 
rule  in  logic ;  nor  do  we  f  nd  any  lofs  for 
want  of  a  rule  in  fuch  cafes. 

-t-ven  in  the  converfon  of  categorical 
proportions,  it  is  not  enough  to  tranfpofe 
the  fubjed  and  predicate.  Both  muff  un¬ 
dergo  loxne  change,  in  order  to  fit  them 
foi  their  new  ftation :  for  in  every  pro¬ 
portion 

Am 
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pofition  the  fubjed  muft  be  a  fubftantive, 
or  have  the  force  of  a  fubftantive  j  and  the 
predicate  muft  be  an  adjedive,  or  have  the 
force  of  an  adjedive.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  when  the  fubjed  is  an  individual,  the 
propofition  admits  not  of  converfion.  How, 
for  inftance,  fhall  we  convert  this  propofi¬ 
tion,  God  is  omnifcient  ? 

Thefe  obfervations  fhow,  that  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  converfion  of  propofitions  is 
not  fo  complete  as  it  appears.  The  rules 
are  laid  down  without  any  limitation ;  yet 
they  are  fitted  only  to  one  clafs  of  propofi¬ 
tions,  to  wit,  the  categorical ;  and  of  thefe 
only  to  fuch  as  have  a  general  term  for 
their  fubjed. 


v  Sect.  2.  On  Additions  made  to  Arijlotle's 
Theory. 

Although  the  logicians  have  enlarged 
the  firft  and  fecond  parts  of  logic,  by  ex¬ 
plaining  fome  technical  words  and  diftinc- 
tions  which  Ariftotle  has  omitted,  and  by 
giving  names  to  fome  kinds  of  propofi¬ 
tions  which  he  overlooks ;  yet  in  what 
concerns  the  theory  of  categorical  fyllo- 
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gifms,  he  is  more  full,  more  minute  and 
particular,  than  any  of  them :  fo  that  they 
feem  to  have  thought  this  capital  part  of 
the  Organon  rather  redundant  than  de¬ 
ficient. 

It  is  true,  that  Galen  added  a  fourth, 
figure  to  the  three  mentioned  by  Ariftotle. 
But  there  is  reafon  to  think  that  Ariftotle 
omitted  the  fourth  figure,  not  through 
ignorance  or  inattention,  but  of  defign, 
as  containing  only  fome  indiredl  modes, 
which,  when  properly  expreffed,  fall  into 
the  firft  figure. 

It  is  true  alfo,  that  Peter  Ramus,  a  pro- 
fefled  enemy  of  Ariftotle,  introduced  fome 
new  modes  that  are  adapted  to  lingular 
proportions ;  and  that  Ariftotle  takes  no 
notice  of  fingular  propofitions,  either  in 
his  rules  of  converfion,  or  in  the  modes 
of  fyllogifm.  But  the  friends  of  Ariftotle 
have  fhewn,  that  this  improvement  of 
Ramus  is  more  fpecious  than  ufeful.  Sin¬ 
gular  propofitions  have  the  force  of  uni- 
verfal  propofitions,  and  are  fubjedl  to  the 
fame  rules.  The  definition  given  by  A- 
riftotle  of  an  univerfal  propofition  ap¬ 
plies  to  them;  and  therefore  he  might 
think,  that  there  was  no  occafion  to  mu!- 
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tiply  the  modes  of  fyllogifm  upon  their  ac¬ 
count. 

Thefe  attempts,  therefore,  fhow  rather 
inclination  than  power,  to  difcover  any 
material  defedt  in  Aridotle’s  theory. 

The  mod  valuable  addition  made  to  the 
theory  of  categorical  fyllogifms,  feems  to 
be  the  invention  of  thofe  technical  names 
given  to  the  legitimate  modes,  by  which 
they  may  be  eafily  remembered,  and  which 
have  been  comprifed  in  thefe  barbarous 
verfes. 

Barbara ,  Celarent ,  Darii ,  Ferio ,  dato  primse; 

Cefare>  Camejiris ,  Fefiino ,  Baroco ,  fecundse ; 

Tertia  grande  fonans  recitat  Daraptiy  Felapton ; 

Adjungens  Difamis 9  Datifi}  Bocardo ,  Ferifon • 

In  thefe  verfes,  every  legitimate  mode  be¬ 
longing  to  the  three  figures  has  a  name 
given  to  it,  by  which  it  may  be  didin- 
guifhed  and  remembered.  And  this  name 
is  fo  contrived  as  to  denote  its  nature :  for 
the  name  has  three  vowels,  which  denote 
the  kind  of  each  of  its  propofitions. 

Thus,  a  fyllogifm  in  Bocardo  mud  be 
made  up  of  the  proportions  denoted  by 
the  three  vowels,  O,  A,  O ;  that  is,  its 
major  and  conclufion  mud  be  particular 
negative  propofitions,  and  its  minor  an 
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univerfal  affirmative  ;  and  being  in  the 
third  figure,  the  middle  term  mutt  be  the 

fubjedt  of  both  premifes. 

This  is  the  myftery  contained  in  the 
vowels  of  thole  barbarous  words.  But 
there  are  other  myfteries  contained  in  their 
confonants  :  for,  by  their  means,  a  child 
may  be  taught  to  reduce  any  fyllogifm  of 
the  fecond  or  third  figure  to  one  of  the 
firft.  So  that  the  four  modes  of  the  firtt 
figure  being  directly  proved  to  be  conclu- 
five,  all  the  modes  of  the  other  two  are 
proved  at  the  fame  time,  by  means  of  this 
operation  of  reduction.  For  the  rules  and 
manner  of  this  reduction,  and  the  different 
fpecies  of  it,  called  ojlenjive  and  per  impof- 
Jtbile ,  I  refer  to  the  logicians,  that  I  may 
not  difclofe  all  their  mylteries. 

The  invention  contained  in  thefe  verfes 
is  fo  ingenious,  and  fo  great  an  adminicle 
to  the  dextrous  management  of  fyilo- 
gifms,  that  I  think  it  very  probable  that 
Ariftotle  had  fome  contrivance  of  this  kind, 
which  was  kept  as  one  of  the  fecret  doc¬ 
trines  of  his  fchool,  and  handed  down  by 
tradition,  until  fome  perfon  brought  it  to 
light.  This  is  offered  only  as  a  conjec¬ 
ture,  leaving  it  to  thofe  who  are  better 
Vol.III,  3  A  acquainted 
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acquainted  with  the  moft  ancient  commen¬ 
tators  on  the  Analytics,  either  to  refute  or 
to  confirm  it. 


Sect.  3.  On  Examples  nfed  to  illujlrate 
this  Theory, 

We  may  obferve,  that  Ariftotle  hardly 
ever  gives  examples  of  real  fyllogifms  to 
illuftrate  his  rules.  In  demonftrating  the 
legitimate  modes,  he  takes  A,  B,  C,  for 
the  terms  of  the  fvllogifm.  Thus,  the 
firft  mode  of  the  firit  figure  is  demonftra- 
led  by  him  in  this  manner.  “  For,”  fays 
he,  “  if  A  is  attributed  to  every  B,  and  B 
“  to  every  C,  it  follows  neceffarily,  that 
“  A  may  be  attributed  to  every  C.”  For 
difproving  the  illegitimate  modes,  he  ufes 
the  fame  manner ;  with  this  difference, 
that  he  commonly  for  an  example  gives 
three  real  terms,  fuch  as,  bonum ,  habitus , 
prudentia ;  of  which  three  terms  you  are 
to  make  up  a  fyllogifm  of  the  figure  and 
inode  in  queftion,  which  will  appear  to  be 
inconclufive. 

r 

The  commentators  and  fyftematical  wri¬ 
ters  in  logic,  have  fupplied  this  defedt ; 

and 
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and  given  us  real  examples  of  every  legi¬ 
timate  mode  in  all  the  figures.  We  ac¬ 
knowledge  this  to  be  charitably  done,  in 
order  to  affift  the  conception  in  matters  fo 
very  abftradt ;  but  whether  it  was  pru¬ 
dently  done  for  the  honour  of  the  art,  may 
be  doubted.  I  am  afraid  this  was  to  un¬ 
cover  the  nakednefs  of  the  theory  :  it  has 
undoubtedly  contributed  to  bring  it  into 
contempt ;  for  when  one  confiders  the  filly 
and  uninftruclive  reafonings  that  have 
been  brought  forth  by  this  grand  organ  of 
fcience,  he  can  hardly  forbear  crying  out, 
Parturiunt  mantes,  et  nafcitur  ridiculus  mus. 
Many  of  the  writers  of  logic  are  acute  and 
ingenious,  and  much  praftifed  in  the  fyl- 
logiftical  art ;  and  there  mu  ft  be  fome 
reafon  why  the  examples  they  have  given 
of  fyllogifms  are  fo  lean. 

We  lhall  fpeak  of  the  reafon  afterwards ; 
and  fhall  now  give  a  lyllogifm  in  each  fi¬ 
gure  as  an  example. 

No  work  of  God  is  bad; 

The  natural  pafiions  and  appetites  of 
men  are  the  work  of  God  ; 

Therefore  none  of  them  is  bad. 

In  this  fyllogifm,  the  middle  term,  work 
of  Cod ,  is  the  lubjedl  of  the  major  and 
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the  predicate  of  the  minor ;  fo  that  the 
fyllogifm  is  of  the  firft  figure.  The  mode 
is  that  called  Celarent ;  the  major  and  con- 
clufion  being  both  univerfal  negatives, 
and  the  minor  an  univerfal  affirmative.  It 
agrees  to  the  rules  of  the  figure,  as  the 
major  is  univerfal,  and  the  minor  affirma¬ 
tive  ;  it  is  alfo  agreeable  to  all  the  general 
rules ;  fo  that  it  maintains  its  character  in 
every  trial.  And  to  fhow  of  what  dudtile 
materials  fyllogifins  are  made,  we  may, 
by  converting  fimply  the  major  propofi- 
tion,  reduce  it  to  a  good  fyllogifm  of  the 
fecond  figure,  and  of  the  mode  Cefare , 
thus : 

Whatever  is  bad  is  not  the  work  of 
God  ; 

All  the  natural  paffions  and  appetites  of 
men  are  the  work  of  God  ; 

Therefore  they  are  not  bad. 

Another  example: 

Every  thing  virtuous  is  praife-wortny  ; 

Some  pleafures  are  not  prai fe- worthy ; 

Therefore  fome  pleafures  are  not  virtuous. 

Here  the  middle  term  praife-ivorthy  be¬ 
ing  the  predicate  of  both  premifes,  the 
fyllogifm  is  of  the  fecond  figure  ;  and  fee¬ 
ing  it  is  made  up  of  the  propofitions,  A, 

O, 
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O,  0,  the  mode  is  Baroco.  It  will  be 
found  to  agree  both  with  the  general  and 
fpecial  rules  :  and  it  may  be  reduced  into 
a  good  fyllogifm  of  the  firft  figure  upon 
converting  the  major  by  contrapofition, 
thus  : 

What  is  not  praife-worthy  is  not  vir¬ 
tuous  ; 

Some  pleafures  are  not  praife-worthy ; 

Therefore  fome  pleafures  are  not  vir¬ 
tuous. 

That  this  fyllogifm  is  conclufive,  com¬ 
mon  fenfe  pronounces,  and  all  logicians 
mull  allow ;  but  it  is  fomewhat  unpliable 
to  rules,  and  requires  a  little  ftraining  to 
make  it  tally  with  them. 

That  it  is  of  the  firft  figure  is  beyond 
difpute  ;  but  to  what  mode  of  that  figure 
fhall  we  refer  it  ?  This  is  a  queftion  of 
fome  difficulty.  For,  in  the  firft  place,  the 
premifes  feem  to  be  both  negative,  which 
contradicts  the  third  general  rule ;  and 
moreover,  it  is  contrary  to  a  fpecial  rule 
of  the  firft  figure,  That  the  minor  fhould 
be  negative.  Thefe  are  the  difficulties  to 
be  removed. 

Some  logicians  think,  that  the  two  ne¬ 
gative  particles  in  the  major  are  equivalent 
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to  an  affirmative  ;  and  that  therefore  the 
major  propoiition,  J'Vhat  is  not  pvaife-vooT- 
thy ,  is  not  virtuous ,  is  to  he  accounted  an 
affirmative  propoiition.  This,  if  granted, 
folves  one  difficulty  ;  but  the  other  re¬ 
mains.  1  he  mofl  ingenious  folution,  there¬ 
fore,  is  this  :  Let  the  middle  term  be  not 
prai/e-worthy .  Thus,  making  the  negative 
particle  a  part  of  the  middle  term,  the  fyl- 
logifm  Hands  thus  : 

Whatever  is  not  praife-voorthy  is  not  vir¬ 
tuous  ; 

Some  pleafures  are  not  praife-worthy  ; 

Therefore  lo  me  pleafures  are  not  vir¬ 
tuous. 

By  this  analyfis,  the  major  becomes  an 
univerfal  negative,  the  minor  a  particular 
affirmative,  and  the  conclufion  a  particular 
negative,  and  fo  we  have  a  juft  fyllogifm 
in  Ferio. 

We  fee,  by  this  example,  that  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  propofitions  is  not  lo  invariable, 
but  that,  when  occafion  requires,  an  affir¬ 
mative  may  be  degraded  into  a  negative, 
or  a  negative  exalted  to  an  affirmative. 
Another  example  : 

All  Africans  are  black  ; 

All  Africans  are  men  j 


Therefore 
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Therefore  fome  men  are  black. 

This  is  of  the  third  figure,  and  of  the  mode 
Darapti;  and  it  may  be  reduced  to  Darii 
in  the  firft  figure,  by  converting  the  mi¬ 
nor. 

All  Africans  are  black ; 

% 

Some  men  are  Africans ; 

Therefore  fome  men  are  black. 

By  this  time  1  apprehend  the  reader  has 
got  as  many  examples  of  fyllogifms  as  will 
flay  his  appetite  for  that  kind  of  enter¬ 
tainment. 


Sect.  4.  On  the  Demonf ration  of  the  Theory . 

Ariflotle  and  all  his  followers  have 
thought  it  neceffary,  in  order  to  bring 
this  theory  of  categorical  fyllogifms  to  a 
fcience,  to  demonftrate,  both  that  the  four¬ 
teen  authorifed  modes  conclude  juftly,  and 
that  none  of  the  reft  do.  Let  us  now  fee 
how  this  has  been  executed. 

As  to  the  legitimate  modes,  Ariftotle 
and  thofe  who  follow  him  the  moft  clofe- 
ly,  demonftrate  the  four  modes  of  the  firft 
figure  diredlly  from  an  axiom  called  the 

Biclum 
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Diclum  de  omni  et  nullo.  The  amount  of 
the  axiom  is,  That  what  is  affirmed  of  a 
whole  genus ,  may  be  affirmed  of  all  the 
fpecies  and  individuals  belonging  to  that 
genus ;  and  that  what  is  denied  of  the  whole 
genus,  may  be  denied  of  its  fpecies  and 
individuals.  The  four  modes  of  the  firll 
figure  are  evidently  included  in  this  axiom. 
And  as  to  the  legitimate  modes  of  the  other 
figures,  they  are  proved  by  reducing  them 
to  fome  mode  of  the  firft.  Nor  is  there 
any  other  principle  affirmed  in  thefe  re¬ 
ductions  but  the  axioms  concerning  the 
converfion  of  propofitions,  and  in  fome 
cafes  the  axioms  concerning  the  oppofition 
of  propofitions. 

As  to  the  illegitimate  modes,  Ariftotle 
has  taken  the  labour  to  try  and  condemn 
them  one  by  one  in  all  the  three  figures  : 
but  this  is  done  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it 
is  very  painful  to  follow  him.  To  give  a 
fpecimen.  In  order  to  prove,  that  ,t  ho  fe¬ 
rn  odes  of  the  firft  figure  in  which  the  ma¬ 
jor  is  particular,  do  not  conclude,  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  thus  :  “  If  A  is  or  is  not  in  fome  B, 
“  and  B  in  every  C,  no  conclufion  follows. 
«  Take  for  the  terms  in  the  affirmative 

«  cafe,  good ,  habit,  prudence ,  in  the  nega- 

“  tive. 


tive,  good,  habit ,  ignorance .”  This  la¬ 
conic  ftyle,  the  ufe  of  iymbols  not  fami¬ 
liar,  and,  in  place  of  giving  an  example, 
his  leaving  us  to  form  one  from  three  af- 
figned  terms,  give  fuch  embafrafiment  to 
a  reader,  that  he  is  like  one  reading  a  book 
of  riddles. 

Having  thus  afcertained  the  true  and 
falfe  modes  of  a  figure,  he  fubjoins  the 
particular  rules  of  that  figure,  which  feem 
to  be  deduced  from  the  particular  cafes  be¬ 
fore  determined.  The  general  rules  come 
laft  of  all,  as  a  general  corollary  from  what 
goes  before. 

1  know  not  whether  it  is  from  a  diffi¬ 
dence  of  Ariftotle’s  demonftrations,  or 
from  an  apprehenfion  of  their  obfcurity,  or 
from,  a  defire  of  improving  upon  his  me¬ 
thod,  that  almoft  all  the  writers  in  logic  I 
have  met  with,  have  inverted  his  order, 
beginning  where  he  ends,  and  ending 
where  he  begins.  They  firlt  demonflrate 
the  general  rules,  which  belong  to  all  the 
figures,  from  three  axioms ;  then  from 
the  general  rules  and  the  nature  of  each  ft* 
gure,  they  demon  (Irate  the  fpecial  rules  of 
each  figure.  When  this  is  done,  nothing 
remains  but  to  apply  thefe  general  and 
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fpecial  iUics5  and  to  rcjecft  every  mode 
which  contradicts  them. 

i  his  method  has  a  very  fcientific  ap¬ 
pliance  .  and  when  we  confider,  that  bv 
a  few  rules  once  Qemonftrated,  an  hundred 
and  feventy-eight  fa] fe  modes  are  deftroy- 
C(1  onc  blow,  which  Ariftotle  had  the 
tiouble  to  put  to  death  one  by  one,  it 
feems  to  be  a  great  improvement.  I  have 
oniy  one  objection  to  the  three  axioms. 

The  three  axioms  are  thefe  :  1.  Things 
which  agree  with  the  fame  third,  agree 
witii  one  another.  2.  When  one  agrees 
with  the  third,  and  the  other  does  not. 
they  do  not  agree  with  one  another.  3. 
When  neither  agrees  with  the  third,  you 
cannot  thence  conclude,  either  that  they 
do,  or  do  not  agree  with  one  another.  If 
thefe  axioms  are  applied  to  mathematical 
quantities,  to  which  they  feem  to  relate 
when  taken  literally,  they  have  all  the  evi¬ 
dence  that  an  axiom  ought  to  have:  but 
the  logicians  apply  them  in  an  analogical 
fenie  to  thing  of  another  nature.  In  or¬ 
der,  therefore,  to  judge  whether  they  are 
truly  axioms,  we  ought  to  ftrip  them  of 
their  fi  gurative  drefs,  and  to  let  them 
down  in  plain  Englifh,  as  the  logicians 
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tmderftand  them.  They  amount  there¬ 
fore  to  this.  i.  If  two  things  be  affirmed 
of  a  third,  or  the  third  be  affirmed  of 
them;  or  if  one  be  affirmed  of  the  third, 
and  the  third  affirmed  of  the  other ;  then 
they  may  be  affirmed  one  of  the  other. 
2.  If  one  is  affirmed  of  the  third,  or  the 
third  of  it,  and  the  other  denied  of  the 
third,  or  the  third  of  it,  they  may  be  de¬ 
nied  one  of  the  other.  3.  If  both  are  de¬ 
nied  of  the  third,  or  the  third  of  them ; 
or  if  one  is  denied  of  the  third,  and  the 
third  denied  of  the  other ;  nothing  can  be 
inferred. 

When  the  three  axioms  are  thus  put  in 
plain  Engliffi,  they  feem  not  to  have  that 
degree  of  evidence  which  axioms  ought  to 
have;  and  if  there  is  any  defeft  of  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  axioms,  this  defeat  will  be 
communicated  to  the  whole  edifice  raifed 
upon  them. 

It  may  even  be  fufpefled,  that  an  at¬ 
tempt  by  any  method  to  demonftrate  that 
a  fyllogifm  is  conclufive,  is  an  improprie¬ 
ty  fomewhat  like  that  of  attempting  to 
demonftrate  an  axiom.  In  a  juft  fyllo¬ 
gifm,  the  conneflion  between  the  premi¬ 
les  and  the  conclufion  is  not  only  real,  but 
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immediate ;  fo  that  no  propofition  can 
come  between  them  to  make  their  connec¬ 
tion  more  apparent.  The  very  intention 
of  a  fyllogifm  is,  to  leave  nothing  to  be 
fupplied  that  is  neceflary  to  a  complete  de- 
mondration.  Therefore  a  man  of  com¬ 
mon  underflanding  who  has  a  perfect 
comprehenfion  of  the  premifes,  finds  him- 
felf  under  a  necefiity  of  admitting  the  con- 
clufion,  fuppofing  the  premifes  to  be  true; 
and  the  conclufion  is  connected  with  the 
premiles  with  all  the  force  of  intuitive  evi¬ 
dence.  In  a  word,  an  immediate  conclu- 
ixon  is  feen  in  the  premifes,  by  the  light 
of  common  fenfe ;  and  where  that  is  want¬ 
ing,  no  kind  of  reufonjng  will  fupply  its 
place. 

Sect.  5.  On  ibis  Theory,  confidered  as  an 

Engine  of  Science. 

The  flow  progrefs  of  ufeful  knowledge3 
during  the  many  ages  in  which  the  lyllo- 
giftic  art  was  mod  highly  cultivated  as  the 
only  guide  to  fcience,  and  its  quick  pro¬ 
grefs  fince  that  art  wras  difufed,  fugged  a 
prefumption  againd  it;  and  this  prefump- 

tion 
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tion  is  ftrengthened  by  the  puerility  of  the 
examples  which  have  always  been  brought 
to  illuftrate  its  rules. 

The  ancients  feem  to  have  had  too  high 
notions,  both  of  the  force  of  the  reafon- 
ing  power  in  man,  and  of  the  art  of  fyl- 
logifm  as  its  guide.  Mere  reafoning  can 
carry  us  but  a  very  little  way  in  moft  fub- 
jedts.  By  obfervation,  and  experiments 
properly  conducted,  the  (lock  of  human 
knowledge  may  be  enlarged  without  end; 
but  the  power  of  reafoning  alone,  applied 
with  vigour  through  a  long  life,  would 
only  carry  a  man  round,  like  a  horfe  in  a 
mill  who  labours  hard  but  makes  no  pro- 
grefs.  There  is  indeed  an  exception  to 
this  obfervation  in  the  mathematical  fci- 
ences.  The  relations  of  quantity  are  fo 
various  and  fo  fufceptible  of  exact  menfu- 
ration,  that  long  trains  of  accurate  reafon¬ 
ing  on  that  fubjeCt  may  be  formed,  and 
conclufions  drawn  very  remote  from  the 
firfl;  principles.  It  is  in  this  fcience  and 
thofe  which  depend  upon  it,  that  the  power 
of  reafoning  triumphs;  in  other  matters 
its  trophies  are  inconfiderable.  If  any  man 
doubt  this,  let  him  produce,  in  any  fub- 
jed  unconnected  with  mathematics,  a  train 
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of  reafoning  of  fome  length,  leading  to  a 
conclufion,  which  without  this  train  of 
reafoning  would  never  have  been  brought 
within  human  fight.  Every  man  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  mathematics  can  produce  thou- 
fands  of  fuch  trains  of  reafoning.  I  do 
not  fay,  that  none  fuch  can  be  produced 
in  other  fciences ;  but  1  believe  they  are 
few,  and  not  eafily  found ;  and  that  if  they 
are  found,  it  will  not  be  in  fubjecls  that 
can  be  exprefled  by  categorical  propofitions, 
to  which  alone  the  theory  of  figure  and 
mode  extends. 

In  matters  to  which  that  theory  extends, 
a  man  of  good  fenfe,  who  can  diftinguilh. 
things  that  differ,  can  avoid  the  fnares  of 

ambiguous  words,  and  is  moderately  prac- 
tifed  in  fuch  matters,  fees  at  once  all  that 
can  be  inferred  from  the  premifes ;  or 
finds,  that  there  is  but  a  very  fhort  ftep  to 
the  conclufion. 

When  the  power  of  reafoning  is  fo 
feeble  by  nature,  efpecially  in  fuhjeds  to 
which  this  theory  can  be  applied,  it  would 
be  unreafonable  to  exped  great  effeds 
from  it.  And  hence  we  fee  the  reafon 
why  the  examples  brought  to  illuflrate  it 

by 
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by  the  niofi  ingenious  logicians,  have  ra- 
ther  tended  to  bring  it  into  contempt. 

If  it  fhould  be  thought,  that  the  fyllo- 
giftic  art  may  be  an  ufeful  engine  in  ma¬ 
thematics,  in  which  pure  reafoning  has 
ample  fcope:  Fird,  It  may  be  obferved. 
That  fads  are  unfavourable  to  this  opi¬ 
nion  :  for  it  does  not  appear,  that  Euclid, 
or  Apollonius,  or  Archimedes,  or  Hugens, 
or  Newton,  ever  made  the  lead  ufe  of  this 
art ;  and  I  am  even  of  opinion,  that  no 
ufe  can  be  made  of  it  in  mathematics.  I 
would  not  wifh  to  advance  this  rafhly, 
fince  Ai  iftotle  has  faid,  that  mathemati¬ 
cians  reafon  for  the  moft  part  in  the  firft 
rig ure.  What  led  him  to  think  fo  was, 
that  tne  firft  figure  only  yields  conclufions 
tnat  are  univerfal  and  affirmative,  and  the 
conclufions  of  mathematics  are  commonly 
of  that  kind.  But  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  the  propofitions  of  mathematics  are 
not  categorical  propofitions,  confiding  of 
one  fubjed  and  one  predicate.  They  ex - 
prefs  fome  relation  which  one  quantity 
bears  to  another,  and  on  that  account 
mud  have  three  terms.  The  quantities 
eompaicd  make  two,  and  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  them  is;  a  third.  Now  to  fuch  pro¬ 
pofitions 
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pofitions  we  can  neither  apply  the  rules 
concerning  the  converfion  of  propofitions, 
nor  can  they  enter  into  a  fyllogifm  of  any 
of  the  figures  or  modes.  We  obferved 
before,  that  this  converfion,  A  is  greater 
than  B,  therefore  B  is  lefs  than  Ay  does 
not  fall  within  the  rules  of  converfion 
given  by  Ariftotle  or  the  logicians ;  and 
we  now  add,  that  this  Ample  reafoning, 
A  is  equal  to  By  and  B  to  C;  therefore  A  is 
equal  to  Cy  cannot  be  brought  into  any 
fyllogifm  in  figure  and  mode.  There  are 
indeed  fyllogifms  into  which  mathemati¬ 
cal  propofitions  may  enter,  and  of  fuch 
we  fhall  afterwards  fpeak :  but  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  fyftem  of  figure 
and  mode. 

When  we  go  without  the  circle  of  the 
mathematical  fciences,  I  know  nothing  m 
which  there  feems  to  be  fo  much  demon- 
ftration  as  in  that  part  of  logic  which 
treats  of  the  figures  and  modes  of  fyllo- 
oifm ;  but  the  few  remarks  we  have  made, 
fbew,  that  it  has  fome  weak  places :  and 
befides,  this  fyftem  cannot  be  ufed  as  an 

engine  to  rear  itfelf. 

The  compafs  of  the  fyllogiftic  fyftem  as 
an  engine  of  fcience,  may  be  difcerned  by 
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a  compendious  and  general  view  of  the 
conclulion  drawn,  and  the  argument  ufed 
to  prove  it,  in  each  of  the  three  figures. 

In  the  firft  figure,  the  conclufion  affirms 
or  denies  fomething  of  a  certain  fpecies  or 
individual ;  and  the  argument  to  prove 
this  conclufion  is.  That  the  fame  thing 
may  be  affirmed  or  denied  of  tha  whole 
genus  to  which  that  fpecies  or  individual 
belongs. 

In  the  fecond  figure,  the  conclufion  is. 
That  fome  fpecies  or  individual  does  not 
belong  to  fuch  a  genus ;  and  the  argument 
is,  That  fome  attribute  common  to  the 
whole  genus  does  not  belong  to  that  Ipecies 
or  individual. 

In  the  third  figure,  the  conclufion  is, 
Thac  fuch  an  attribute  belongs  to  part 
of  a  genus ;  and  the  argument  is,  That 
the  attribute  in  queftion  belongs  to  a  fpe¬ 
cies  or  individual  which  is  part  of  that 
genus. 

I  apprehend,  that  in  this  fhort  view, 
every  conclufion  that  falls  within  the  com- 
pafs  of  the  three  figures,  as  well  as  the 
mean  of  proof,  is  comprehended.  The 
rules  of  all  the  figures  might  be  eafily  de¬ 
duced  from  it ;  and  it  appears,  that  there 
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is  only  one  principle  of  reafoning  in  all 
the  three ;  lo  that  it  is  not  ftrange,  that 
a  fyllogifm  of  one  figure  fhould  be  reduced 
to  one  of  another  figure. 

The  general  principle  in  which  the 
whole  terminates,  and  of  which  every  ca¬ 
tegorical  fyllogifm  is  only  a  particular  ap¬ 
plication,  is  this,  That  what  is  affirmed 
or  denied  of  the  whole  genus,  may  be  af¬ 
firmed  or  denied  of  every  fpecies  and  in¬ 
dividual  belonging  to  it.  This  is  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  undoubted  certainty  indeed,  but  of 
no  great  depth.  Ariftode  and  all  the  logi¬ 
cians  affume  it  as  an  axiom  or  firft  prin¬ 
ciple,  from  which  the  fyllogiflic  fyftem,  as 
it  were,  takes  its  departure  :  and  after  a 
tedious  voyage,  and  great  expence  of  de- 
monflration,  it  lands  at  laft  in  this  prin¬ 
ciple  as  its  ultimate  conclufion.  0  curas 
hominum !  0  quantum  ejl  in  rebus  inane ! 


Sect.  6.  On  Modal  Syllogifrns. 

Categorical  propositions,  befides  their 
quantity  and  quality,  have  another  affec¬ 
tion,  by  which  they  are  divided  into  pure 
and  modal.  In  a  pure  propofition,  the 
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predicate  is  barely  affirmed  or  denied  of 
the  fubject ;  but  in  a  modal  propofition, 
the  affirmation  or  negation  is  modified, 
by  being  declared  to  be  necefiary,  or  con¬ 
tingent,  or  poffible,  or  impoffible.  Thefe 
are  the  four  modes  obferved  by  Ariftotle; 
from  which  he  denominates  a  propofition 
modal.  His  genuine  difciples  maintain, 
that  thefe  are  all  the  modes  that  can  affeff 
an  affirmation  or  negation,  and  that  the 
enumeration  is  complete.  Others  main¬ 
tain,  that  this  enumeration  is  incomplete; 
and  that  when  an  affirmation  or  negation 
is  faid  to  be  certain  or  uncertain,  probable 
or  improbable,  this  makes  a  modal  pro¬ 
pofition,  no  lefs  than  the  four  modes  of 
Ariflotle.  We  fhall  not  enter  into  this 
difpute;  but  proceed  to  obferve,  that  the 
epithets  of  pure  and  modal  are  applied  to 
fyllogifms  as  well  as  to  propofitions.  A 
pure  fyllogifin  is  that  in  which  both  pre- 
mifes  are  pure  propofitions.  A  modal  fyl- 
logifm  is  that  in  which  either  of  the  pre- 
mifes  is  a  modal  propofition. 

The  fyllog  ifms  of  which  we  have  al¬ 
ready  faid  fo  much,  are  thofe  only  which 
are  pure  as  well  as  categorical.  But  when 
we  confider,  that  through  all  the  figures 
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ancl  modes,  a  fyllogifm  may  have  one  pre- 
mile  modal  of  any  of  the  four  modes, 
while  the  other  is  pure,  or  it  may  have 
both  premifes  modal,  and  that  they  may 
be  either  of  the  fame  mode  or  of  different 
modes  ;  what  prodigious  variety  arifes 
from  all  thefe  combinations  ?  Now  it  is 
the  bulinefs  of  a  logician,  to  fhew  how 
the  conclufion  is  affeffed  in  all  this  va¬ 
riety  of  cafes.  Ariflotle  has  done  this  in 
his  Firff  Analytics,  with  immenfe  labour ; 
and  it  will  not  be  thought  Ifrange,  that 
when  he  had  employed  only  four  chapters 
in  difcufling  one  hundred  and  ninety-two 
modes,  true  and  falfe,  of  pure  fyllogifms, 
he  fhould  employ  fifteen  upon  modal  fyl- 
logifms. 

I  am  very  willing  to  excufe  myfelf  from 
entering  upon  this  great  branch  of  logic, 
by  the  judgement  and  example  of  thofe 
who  cannot  be  charged  either  with  want 
of  refpeft  to  Ariflotle,  or  with  a  low  efteem 
of  the  fyllogiflic  art. 

Keckerman,'  a  famous  Dantzican  pro- 
fefTor,  who  fpent  his  life  in  teaching  and 
writing  logic,  in  his  huge  folio  fyftem  of 
that  fcience,  publifhed  ann.  1600,  calls 
the  doctrine  of  the  modals  the  crux  logi- 
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corum.  With  regard  to  the  fcholadic  doc¬ 
tors,  among  whom  this  was  a  proverb, 
De  modalibus  non  gujlabit  afinus ,  he  thinks 
it  very  dubious,  whether  they  tortured 
mod  the  modal  fyllogifms,  or  were  mod 
tortured  by  them.  But  thofe  crabbed  ge- 
niufes,  fays  he,  made  this  dodtrine  fo  very 
thorny,  that  it  is  fitter  to  tear  a  man’s  wits 
in  pieces  than  to  give  them  folidity.  He 
defires  it  to  be  oblerved,  that  the  dodlrine 
of  the  modals  is  adapted  to  the  Greek  lan¬ 
guage.  The  modal  terms  were  frequently 
ufed  by  the  Greeks  in  their  deputations ; 
and,  on  that  account,  are  fo  fully  handled 
by  Aridotle  :  but  in  the  Latin  tongue  you 
{hall  hardly  ever  meet  with  them.  Nor  do 
I  remember,  in  all  my  experience,  fays  he, 
to  have  obferved  any  man  in  danger  of 
being  foiled  in  a  difpute,  through  his  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  modals. 

This  author,  however,  out  of  refpedl  to 
Aridotle,  treats  pretty  fully  of  modal  pro- 
pofitions,  Ihewing  how  to  didinguifh  their 
fubjedt  and  predicate,  their  quantity  and 
quality.  But  the  modal  fyllogifms  he 
pafles  over  altogether. 

Ludovicus  Vives,  whom  I  mention, 
not  as  a  devotee  of  Aridotle,  but  on  ac¬ 
count 
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count  of  Iiis  own  judgement  and  learning, 
thinks  that  the  dodrine  of  modals  ought 
to  be  banifhed  out  of  logic,  and  remitted 
to  grammar ;  and  that  if  the  grammar  of 
the  Greek  tongue  had  been  brought  to  a 
fyftem  in  the  time  of  Ariftotle,  that  moft 
acute  philofopher  would  have  faved  the 
great  labour  he  has  bellowed  on  this  fub-^ 
jed. 

Burgerfdick,  after  enumerating  five  claf- 
fes  of  modal  fyllogifms,  obferves,  that  they 
require  many  rules  and  cautions,  which 
Ariftotle  hath  handled  diligently ;  but  that 
as  the  ufe  of  them  is  not  great  and  their 
rules  difficult,  he  thinks  it  not  worth  while 
to  enter  into  the  difcuffion  of  them ;  re¬ 
commending  to  thofe  who  would  under- 
Hand  them,  the  moft  learned  paraphrale 
of  Joannes  Monlorius  upon  the  firft  book 
of  the  Firft  Analytics. 

All  the  writers  of  logic  for  two  hundred 
years  back  that  have  fallen  into  my  hands, 
have  palled  over  the  rules  of  modal  fyllo-* 
gifms  with  as  little  ceremony.  So  that 
this  great  branch  of  the  doctrine  of  fyl- 
logifm,  fo  diligently  handled  by  Ariftotle, 
fell  into  negled,  if  not  contempt,  even 
while  the  doctrine  of  pure  fyllogifms  con¬ 
tinued 
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tinued  in  the  higheft  efteem.  Moved  by 
thefe  authorities,  I  {hall  let  this  doctrine 
reft  in  peace,  without  giving  the  leaft  dif- 
turbance  to  its  allies. 


Sect.  7.  On  Syllogifms  that  do  not  belong 
to  Figure  mid  Mode. 

Ariftotle  gives  fome  obfervations  upon 
imperfect  fyllogifms  :  fuch  as,  the  Enthi- 
mema,  in  which  one  of  the  premifes  is  _ 
not  exprefled  but  underftood  :  lndudion, 
wherein  we  colled;  an  univerfal  from  a 
full  enumeration  of  particulars  :  and  Ex¬ 
amples,  which  are  an  impeded  indudiom 
The  logicians  have  copied  Ariftotle  upon 
thefe  kinds  of  reafoning,  without  any  con- 
fiderable  improvement.  But  to  compen- 
fate  the  modal  fyllogilfns,  which  they  have 
laid  alide,  they  have  given  rules  for  Seve¬ 
ral  kinds  of  fyllogifm,  of  which  Ariftotle 
takes  no  notice.  Thefe  may  be  reduced  to 
two  dalles. 

The  firft  clafs  comprehends  the  fyllo- 
gifms  into  which  any  exclusive,  reftridive, 
exceptive,  or  reduplicative  propofition  en¬ 
ters.  Such  proportions  are  by  fome  called 
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exponible ,  by  others  imperfectly  modal.  The 
rules  given  with  regard  to  thefe  are  obvi¬ 
ous,  from  a  juft  interpretation  of  the  pro¬ 
portions. 

The  fecond  cl-afs  is  that  of  hypothetical 
fyllogifms,  which  take  that  denomination 
from  having  a  hypothetical  proportion  for 
one  or  both  premifes.  Moft  logicians  give 
the  name  of  hypothetical  to  all  complex  pro¬ 
portions  which  have  more  terms  than  one 
fubjeCt  and  one  predicate.  I  ufe  the  word 
in  this  large  fen fe ;  and  mean  by  hypo¬ 
thetical  fyllogifms,  all  thofe  in  which  ei¬ 
ther  of  the  premifes  conftfts  of  more  terms 
than  two.  How  many  various  kinds  there 
may  be  of  fuch  fyllogifms,  has  never  been 
afcertained.  The  logicians  have  given 
names  to  fome;  fuch  as,  the  copulative, 
the  conditional  by  fome  called  hypotheti¬ 
cal,  and  the  disjunctive. 

Such  fyllogifms  cannot  be  tried  by  the 
rules  of  ftgure  and  mode.  Every  kind 
would  require  rules  peculiar  to  itfelf.  Lo¬ 
gicians  have  given  rules  for  fome  kinds ; 
but  there  are  many  that  have  not  fo  much 
as  a  name. 

The  Dilemma  is  confdered  by  moft  lo¬ 
gicians  as  a  fpecies  of  the  disjunctive  fyl- 
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logifm.  A  remarkable  property  of  this 
kind  is,  that  it  may  fometimes  be  happily 
retorted :  it  is,  it  leems,  like  a  hand-gre¬ 
nade,  which  by  dextrous  management  may 
be  thrown  back,  lb  as  tq  lpcnd  its  force 
upon  the  aflailant.  We  lhall  conclude 
this  tedious  account  of  fyllogilins,  with  a 
dilemma  mentioned  by  A.  Gellius ,  and 
from  him  by  many  logicians,  as  inlbluble 
in  any  other  way. 

“  Euathlus,  a  rich  young  man,  defirous 
of  learning  the  art  of  pleading,  applied 
to  Protagoras,  a  celebrated  lbphilt,  to 
“  inftrudt  him,  promiling  a  great  fum  of 
money  as  his  reward ;  one  half  of  which 
was  paid  down  ;  the  other  half  he 
bound  himfelf  to  pay  as  foon  as  he 
fhould  plead  a  caule  before  the  judges, 
and  gain  it.  Protagoras  found  him  a 
very  apt  fcholar  ;  but,  after  he  had 
made  good  progrefs,  he  was  in  no  hafte 
to  plead  caufes.  The  mailer,  concei¬ 
ving  that  he  intended  by  this  means  to 
“  fhift  off  his  fecond  payment,  took,  as 
“  he  thought,  a  fure  method  to  get  the 
“  better  of  his  delay.  He  fued  Euathlus 
“  before  the  judges  ;  and,  having  opened 
44  his  caufe  at  the  bar,  he  pleaded  to  this 
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u  purpofe.  O  moft  foolifh  young  man, 
do  you  not  fee,  that,  in  any  event,  I 
“  mull  gain  my  point?  for  if  the  judges 
u  give  fentence  for  me,  you  mud  pay  by 
“  their  fentence ;  if  againft  me,  the  con- 
“  dition  of  our  bargain  is  fulfilled,  and 
“  you  have  no  plea  left  for  your  delay, 
“  after  having  pleaded  and  gained  a  caufe. 
“To  which  Euathlus  anfwered.  O  moft 
“  wife  mafter,  I  might  have  avoided  the 
force  of  your  argument,  by  not  plead- 
“  ing  my  own  caufe.  But,  giving  up  this 
“  advantage,  do  you  not  fee,  that  what- 
“  ever  fentence  the  judges  pafs,  I  am  fafe  ? 
4f  If  they  give  fentence  for  me,  I  am  ac- 
“  quitted  by  their  fentence  ;  if  againft 
“  me,  the  condition  of  our  bargain  is  not 
“  fulfilled,  by  my  pleading  a  caufe,  and 
“  lofing  it.  The  judges,  thinking  the  ar- 
“  guments  unanfwerable  on  both  fides, 
put  off  the  caufe  to  a  long  day,” 
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Account  of  the  remaining  books  of  the 
Organon, 
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S  E  c  T.  i .  Of  the  Laft  Analytics . 

I N  the  Firft  Analytics,  fyllogifms  are  con- 
fidered  in  relpeCt  of  their  form  ;  they 
are  now  to  be  confidered  in  refpeCt  of  their 
fnatter.  The  form  lies  in  the  necelfary 
connection  between  the  premifes  and  the 
conclufion;  and  where  fuch  a  Connection, 
is  wanting,  they  are  laid  to  be  informal,, 
or  vicious  in  point  of  form. 

But  where  there  is  no  fault  in  the  form, 
there  may  be  in  the  matter ;  that  is,  in  the 
propofitions  of  which  they  are  compoled, 
which  may  be  true  or  falfe,  probable  or 
improbable. 

When  the  premifes  are  certain,  and  the 
conclufion  drawn  from  them  in  due  form, 
this  is  demonftration,  and  produces  fci- 
ence.  Such  fyllogifms  are  called  apodic- 
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tical ;  and  are  handled  in  the  two  books  of 
the  Lall  Analytics.  When  the  premiles 
are  not  certain,  but  probable  only,  fuch 
lyllogilms  are  called  dialectical ;  and  of 
them  he  treats  in  the  eight  books  of  the 
Topics.  But  there  are  lome  fyllogifms 
which  feem  to  be  perfed  both  in  matter 
and  form,  when  they  are  not  really  fo : 
as,  a  face  may  feem  beautiful  which  is  but 
painted.  'Ihele  being  apt  to  deceive,  and 
produce  a  falfe  opinion,  are  called  fophijli- 
cal ;  and  they  are  the  fubjed  of  the  book 
concerning  Sophifms. 

To  return  to  the  Lad  Analytics,  which 
treat  of  demondration  and  of  fcience :  We 
Ih all  not  pretend  to  abridge  thefe  books; 
for  Aridotle’s  writings  do  not  admit  of 
abridgement :  no  man  in  fewer  words  can 
fay  what  he  fays,;  and  he  is  not  often 
guilty  of  repetition.  We  (hall  only  give 
fome  of  his  capital  conclufions,  omitting 
his  long  reafonings  and  nice  didindions, 
of  which  his  genius  was  wonderfully  pro- 
dudive. 

All  demondration  mud  be  built  upon 
principles  already  known ;  and  thefe  upon 
others  of  the  fame  kind  ;  until  we  come 
at  lad  to  fird  principles,  which  neither 
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can  be  demonftrated,  nor  need  to  be,  be¬ 
ing  evident  of  themlelves. 

We  cannot  demonftrate  things  in  a 
circle,  fupporting  the  conclufion  by  the 
premifes,  and  the  premifes  by  the  conclu¬ 
fion.  Nor  can  there  be  an  infinite  number 
of  middle  terms  between  the  firft  principle 
and  the  conclufion. 

In  all  demonftration,  the  firft  principles, 
the  conclufion,  and  all  the  intermediate 
propofitions,  muft  be  neceffary,  general, 
and  eternal  truths :  for  of  things  fortui¬ 
tous,  contingent,  or  mutable,  or  of  indi¬ 
vidual  things,  there  is  no  demonftration. 

Some  demonftrations  prove  only,  that 
the  thing  is  thus  affeded;  others  prove, 
why  it  is  thus  affeded.  The  former  may¬ 
be  drawn  from  a  remote  caufe,  or  from  an 
effed  :  but  the  latter  muft  be  drawn  from 
an  immediate  caufe ;  and  are  the  moft 
perfed. 

The  firft  figure  is  beft  adapted  to  de¬ 
monftration,  becaufe  it  affords  conclu¬ 
sions  univerfally  affirmative;  and  this  fi¬ 
gure  is  commonly  ufed  by  the  mathema¬ 
ticians. 

The  demonftration  of  an  affirmative 
propofition  is  preferable  to  that  of  a  nega- 
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tive ;  the  demonftration  of  an.  univerfal  to 
that  of  a  particular ;  and  direct  demon¬ 
ftration  to  that  ad  abjurdum. 

The  principles  are  more  certain  than  the 
conclufion. 

There  cannot  be  opinion  and  fcience  of 
the  fame  thing  at  the  fame  time. 

In  the  fecond  book  we  are  taught,  that 
the  queftions  that  may  be  put  with  regard 
to  any  thing,  are  four:  i.  Whether  the 
thing  be  thus  affe&ed.  2.  Why  it  is  thus 
affedled.  3.  Whether  it  exifts.  4.  What 
it  is. 

The  laft  of  thefe  queftions  Ariftotle,  in 
good  Greek,  calls  the  What  is  it  of  a  thing. 
The  fchoolmen,  in  very  barbarous  Latin, 
called  this,  the  quiddity  of  a  thing.  This 
quiddity,  he  proves  by  many  arguments, 
cannot  be  demonftrated,  but  muft  be  fixed 
by  a  definition.  This  gives  occafion  to 
treat  of  definition,  and  how  a  right  defi¬ 
nition  fhould  be  formed.  As  an  example, 
he  gives  a  definition  of  the  number  three , 
and  defines  it  to  be  the  firft  odd  dumber. 

In  this  book  he  treats  alfo  of  the  four 
kinds  of  caufes ;  efficient,  material,  formal, 
and  final. 

Another  thing  treated  of  in  this  book  is, 
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the  manner  in  which  we  acquire  firffc  prin¬ 
ciples,  which  are  the  foundation  of  all  de- 
monftration.  Thefe  are  not  innate,  be- 
caufe  we  may  be  for  a  great  part  of  life 
ignorant  of  them  :  nor  can  they  be  dedu¬ 
ced  demonftratively  from  any  antecedent 
knowledge,  otherwife  they  would  not  be 
firft  principles.  Therefore  he  concludes, 
that  firft  principles  are  got  by  induction, 
from  the  informations  of  fenfe.  The  fenfes 
give  us  informations  of  individual  things, 
and  from  thefe  by  induction  we  draw  ge¬ 
neral  conclufions  :  for  it  is  a  maxim  with 
Ariftotle,  That  there  is  nothing  in  the  un* 
derftanding  which  was  not  before  in  fome 
fenfe. 

The  knowledge  of  firft  principles,  as  it 
is  not  acquired  by  demonftration,  ought 
not  to  be  called  fcience ;  and  therefore  he 
calls  it  intelligence.  * 


Sect.  2.  Of  the  Topics . 


The  profefled  defign  of  the  Topics  is,  to 
ftiew  a  method  by  which  a  man  may  be 
able  to  reafon  with  probability  and  con- 
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fiftency  upon  every  queftion  that  can  oc¬ 
cur. 

Every  queftion  is  either  about  the  ge¬ 
nus  of  the  fubjed,  or  its  fpecific  difference, 
or  fome  thing  proper  to  it,  or  fomething 
accidental. 

To  prove  that  this  divifion  is  complete, 
Ariftotle  reafons  thus  :  Whatever  is  attri¬ 
buted  to  a  fubjed,  it  mu  ft  either  be,  that 
the  fubjed  can  be  reciprocally  attributed 
to  it,  or  that  it  cannot.  If  the  fubjed  and 
attribute  can  be  reciprocated,  the  attribute 
either  declares  what  the  fubjed  is,  and 
then  it  is  a  definition ;  or  it  does  not  de¬ 
clare  what  the  fubjed  is,  and  then  it  is  a 
property.  If  the  attribute  cannot  be  reci¬ 
procated,  it  muft  be  fomething  contained 
in  the  definition,  or  not.  If  it  be  contain¬ 
ed  in  the  definition  of  the  fubjed,  it  muft 
be  the  genus  of  the  fubjed,  or  its  fpecific 
difference ;  for  the  definition  confifts  of 
thefe  two.  If  it  be  not  contained  in  the 
definition  of  the  fubjed,  it  muft  be  an 
accident. 

The  furniture  proper  to  fit  a  man  for  ar¬ 
guing  dialedically  may  be  reduced  to  thefe 
four  heads  :  1.  Probable  propofitions  of  all 
forts,  which  may  on  occafion  be  affumed 
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in  an  argument.  2.  Diftindtions  of  words 
which  are  nearly  of  the  fame  fignification. 
3.  Diftindtions  of  things  which  are  not  fo 
far  afunder  but  that  they  may  be  taken  for 
one  and  the  fame.  4.  Similitudes. 

The  fecond  and  the  five  following  books 
are  taken  up  in  enumerating  the  topics  or 
heads  of  argument  that  may  be  ufed  in 
queftions  about  the  genus,  the  definition, 
the  properties,  and  the  accidents  of  a  thing; 
and  occafionally  he  introduces  the  topics 
for  proving  things  to  be  the  fame,  or  dif¬ 
ferent  j  and  the  topics  for  proving  one 
thing  to  be  better  or  worfe  than  another. 

In  this  enumeration  of  topics,  Ariftotle 
has  {hewn  more  the  fertility  of  his  genius, 
than  the  accuracy  of  method.  The  wri- 
ters  of  logic  feem  to  be  of  this  opinion  : 
for  I  know  none  of  them  that  has  followed 
him  clofely  upon  this  fubjedt.  They  have 
confidered  the  topics  of  argumentation  as 
reducible  to  certain  axioms.  For  inftance, 
when  the  queftion  is  about  the  genus  of  a 
thing,  it  mult  be  determined  by  fome  ax¬ 
iom  about  genus  and  fpecies ;  when  it  is 
about  a  definition,  it  muft  be  determined 
by  fome  axiom  relating  to  definition,  and 
things  defined :  and  fo  of  other  queftions. 
Vol.  III.  3  E  Thev- 
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They  have  therefore  reduced  the  dodtrine 
of  the  topics  to  certain  axioms  or  canons, 
and  difpofed  thefe  axioms  in  order  under 
certain  heads. 

This  method  feems  to  be  more  com¬ 
modious  and  elegant  than  that  of  Ari- 
flotle.  Yet  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that 
Ariftotle  has  furnifhed  the  materials  from 
which  all  the  logicians  have  borrowed 
their  doctrine  of  topics  :  and  even  Cicero, 
Quintilian,  and  other  rhetorical  writers, 
have  been  much  indebted  to  the  topics  of 
Ariflotle. 

He  was  the  firft,  as  far  as  I  know,  who 
made  an  attempt  of  this  kind  :  and  in  this 
he  adted  up  to  the  magnanimity  of  his 
own  genius,  and  that  of  ancient  philofo- 
phy.  Every  fubjedl  of  human  thought 
had  been  reduced  to  ten  categories;  every 
thing  that  can  be  attributed  to  any  fub- 
jedl,  to  five  predicables :  he  attempted  to 
reduce  all  the  forms  of  reafoning  to  fixed 
rules  of  figure  and  mode,  and  to  reduce 
all  the  topics  of  argumentation  under  cer¬ 
tain  heads ;  and  by  that  means  to  colledt 
as  it  were  into  one  ftore  all  that  can  be 
faid  on  one  fide  or  the  other  of  every  que- 

flion,  and  to  provide  a  grand  arfenal,  from- 
■  -  •  which 
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■which  all  future  combatants  might  be  fur- 
nifhed  with  arms  ojETenlive  and  defenfive 
in  every  caufe,  fo  as  to  leave  no  room  to 
future  generations  to  invent  any  thing 
new. 

The  laft  book  of  the  Topics  is  a  code  of 
the  laws  according  to  which  a  fyllogiftical 
deputation  ought  to  be  managed,  both  on 
the  part  of  the  affailant  and  defendant. 
From  which  it  is  evident,  that  this  philo- 
fopher  trained  his  difciples  to  contend,  not 
for  truth  merely,  but  for  victory. 

Sect.  3.  Of  the  book  concerning  Sophifins , 

A  fyllogifm  which  leads  to  a  falfe  con- 
clufion,  mufl  be  vicious,  either  in  matter 
or  form  :  for  from  true  principles  nothing 
but  truth  can  be  juftly  deduced.  If  the 
matter  be  faulty,  that  is,  if  either  of  the 
premifes  be  falfe,  that  premife  muft  be 
denied  by  the  defendant.  If  the  form  be 
faulty,  fome  rule  of  fyllogifm  is  tranfgref- 
fed  ;  and  it  is  the  part  of  the  defendant  to 
fhew,  what  general  or  fpecial  rule  it  is  that 
is  tranfgreffed.  So  that,  if  he  be  an  able 
logician,  he  will  be  impregnable  in  the 
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defence  of  truth,  and  may  refill  all  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  the  fophift.  But  as  there  are  fyl- 
logifms  which  may  feem  to  be  perfect 
both  in  matter  and  form,  when  they  are 
not  really  io,  as  a  piece  of  money  may 
feem  to  be  good  coin  when  it  is  adulte¬ 
rate  ;  fuch  fallacious  fyllogifms  are  confi- 
dered  in  this  treatife,  in  order  to  make  a 
defendant  more  expert  in  the  ufe  of  his  de- 
fenfive  weapons. 

And  here  the  author,  with  his  ufual 
magnanimity,  attempts  to  bring  all  th$ 
fallacies  that  can  enter  into  a  fyllogifm 
under  thirteen  heads  ;  of  which  fix  lie  in 
the  di&ion  or  language,  and  feven  not  in 
the  didtion. 

The  fallacies  in  diction  are,  i.  When 
an  ambiguous  word  is  taken  at  one 
time  in  one  fenfe,  and  at  another  time  in 
another.  2.  When  an  ambiguous  phrafe 
is  taken  in  the  fame  manner.  3.  and  4. 
are  ambiguities  in  fyntax ;  when  words 
are  conjoined  in  fyntax  that  ought  to  be 
disj  oined;  or  disjoined  when  they  ought 
to  be  conjoined.  5.  is  an  ambiguity  in 
profody,  accent,  or  pronunciation.  6. 
An  ambiguity  arifing  from  fome  figure  of 
ipeech. 


When 
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When  a  fophifm  of  any  of  thefe  kinds 
is  tranflated  into  another  language,  or  even 
rendered  into  unambiguous  expreftions  in 
the  fame  language,  the  fallacy  is  evident, 
and  the  fyllogilm  appears  to  have  four 
terms. 

The  feven  fallacies  which  are  faid  not  to 
be  in  the  dicffion,  but  in  the  thing,  have 
their  proper  names  in  Greek  and  in  Latin, 
by  which  they  are  diflinguilhed.  Without 
minding  their  names,  we  fhall  give  a  brief 
account  of  their  nature. 

i.  The  firft  is,  Taking  an  accidental 
conjunction  of  things  for  a  natural  or  ne- 
ceflary  connection;  as,  when  from  an  ac¬ 
cident  we  infer  a  property ;  when  from  an 
example  we  infer  a  rule ;  when  from  a 
fingle  act  we  infer  a  habit. 

2.  Taking  that  abfolutely  which  ought 
to  be  taken  comparatively,  or  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  limitation.  The  conftruction  of  lan¬ 
guage  often  leads  into  this  fallacy :  for  in 
all  languages,  it  is  common  to  ufe  abfolute 
terms  to  fignify  things  that  carry  in  them 
fome  fecret  companion;  or  to  ufe  unli¬ 
mited  terms,  to  fignify  what  from  its  na¬ 
ture  muff  be  limited. 

3.  Taking  that  for  the  caufe  of  a  thing 

which 
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which  is  only  an  occafion,  or  concomi¬ 
tant. 

4.  Begging  the  queftion.  This  is  done, 
when  the  thing  to  be  proved,  or  fome 
thing  equivalent,  is  affumed  in  the  pre- 
mifes. 

5.  Miftaking  the  queftion.  When  the 
conclufion  of  the  fyllogiftn  is  not  the 
thing  that  ought  to  be  proved,  but  fome- 
thing  elfe  that  is  miftaken  for  it. 

6.  When  that  which  is  not  a  confequence 
is  miftaken  for  a  confequence ;  as  if,  be- 
caufe  all  Africans  are  black,  it  were  taken 
for  granted  that  all  blacks  are  Africans. 

7.  The  laft  fallacy  lies  in  propofitions 
that  are  complex,  and  imply  two  affirma¬ 
tions,  whereof  one  may  be  true,  and  the 
other  falfe  ;  l’o  that  whether  you  grant  the 
propofition,  or  deny  it,  you  are  intangled : 
as  when  it  is  affirmed,  that  fuch  a  man 
has  left  off  playing  the  fool.  If  it  be 
granted,  it  implies,  that  he  did  play  the 
fool  formerly.  If  it  be  denied,  it  implies, 
or  fee  ms  to  imply,  that  he  plays  the  fool 

Hill. 

In  this  enumeration,  we  ought,  in  ju- 
ftice  to  Ariftotle,  to  expedt  only  the  fal¬ 
lacies  incident  to  categorical  fyllogifms. 
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And  I  do  not  find,  that  the  logicians  have 
made  any  additions  to  it  when  taken  in 
this  view ;  although  they  have  given  fome 
other  fallacies  that  are  incident  to  fyllo- 
gifins  of  the  hypothetical  kind,  particu¬ 
larly  the  fallacy  of  an  incomplete  enume¬ 
ration  in  disjunctive  fyllogifms  and  di¬ 
lemmas. 

The  different  fpecies  of  fophifms  above 
mentioned  are  not  fo  precifely  defined  by 
Ariftotle,  or  by  fubfequent  logicians,  but 
that  they  allow  of  great  latitude  in  the  ap¬ 
plication;  and  it  is  often  dubious  under 
what  particular  fpecies  a  fophiftical  fyllo- 
gifm  ought  to  be  claffed.  We  even  find 
the  fame  example  brought  under  one  fpe¬ 
cies  by  one  author,  and  under  another 
fpecies  by  another.  Nay,  what  is  more 
ftrange,  Ariftotle  himfelf  employs  a  long 
chapter  in  proving  by  a  pardcular  induc¬ 
tion,  that  all  the  feven  may  be  brought 
under  that  which  we  have  called  mijiaking 
the  quejlion ,  and  which  is  commonly  call¬ 
ed  ignoratio  elenchi.  And  indeed  the  proof 
of  this  is  eafy,  without  that  laborious  de¬ 
tail  which  Ariftotle  ufes  for  the  purpofe  : 
for  if  you  lop  off  from  the  conclufion  of  a 
fophiftical  fyllogifm  all  that  is  not  fup- 
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ported  by  the  premifes,  the  conclufion,  in 
that  cafe,  will  always  be  found  different 
from  that  which  ought  to  have  been  pro¬ 
ved  ;  and  fo  it  falls  under  the  ignoratio  e- 
lenchi . 

It  was  probably  Ariftotle’s  aim,  to  re¬ 
duce  all  the  poflible  variety  of  fophifms, 
as  he  had  attempted  to  do  of  juft  fyllo- 
gifms,  to  certain  definite  fpecies  :  but  he 
feems  to  be  fenfible  that  he  had  fallen 
ihort  in  this  lafl  attempt.  When  a  genus 
is  properly  divided  into  its  fpecies,  the 
fpecies  fhould  not  only,  when  taken  to¬ 
gether,  exhaufl  the  whole  genus;  but  eve¬ 
ry  fpecies  fhould  have  its  own  precintff 
fo  accurately  defined,  that  one  lhall  not 
encroach  upon  another.  And  when  an 
individual  can  be  faid  to  belong  to  two  or 
three  different  fpecies,  the  divifion  is  im¬ 
perfect  ;  yet  this  is  the  cafe  of  Ariftotle’s 
divifion  of  the  fophifms,  by  his  own  ac¬ 
knowledgement.  It  ought  not  therefore 
to  be  taken  for  a  divifion  ftrictly  logical. 
It  may  rather  be  compared  to  the  ieveral 
fpecies  or  forms  of  action  invented  in  law 
for  the  redrefs  of  wrongs.  For  every 
wrong  there  is  a  remedy  in  law  by  one 

action  or  another  :  but  fometimes  a  man 

may 
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may  take  his  choice  among  feveral  differ¬ 
ent  actions.  So  every  fophiftical  fyllogifm 
may,  by  a  little  art,  be  brought  under  one 
or  other  of  the  fpecies  mentioned  by  Ari- 
ftotle,  and  very  often  you  may  take  your 
choice  of  two  or  three. 

Befides  the  enumeration  of  the  various 
kinds  of  fophifms,  there  are  many  other 
things  in  this  treatife  concerning  the  art 
of  managing  a  fyllogiftical  difpute  with 
an  antagonift.  And  indeed,  if  the  pa  iff  on 
for  this  kind  of  litigation,  which  reigned 
for  fo  many  ages,  fhould  ever  again  lift 
up  its  head,  we  may  predict,  that  the  Or¬ 
ganon  of  Ariftotle  will  then  become  a  fa- 
fhionable  ftudy  :  for  it  contains  fuch  ad¬ 
mirable  materials  and  documents  for  this 
art,  that  it  may  be  faid  to  have  brought  it 
to  a  fcience. 

The  conclufion  of  this  treatife  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked  :  it  manifeftly  relates, 
not  to  the  prefent  treatife  only,  but  alfo 
to  the  whole  analytics  and  topics  of  the 
author.  1  fhall  therefore  give  the  fubftance 

of  it. 

“  Of  thofe  who  may  be  called  inventers, 
“  fome  have  made  important  additions  to 
“  things  long  before  begun,  and  carried 
Vol.  III.  3  F  M  on 
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on  through  a  courfe  of  ages  j  others 
have  given  a  fmall  beginning  to  things 
“  which,  in  fucceeding  times,  will  be 
<c  brought  to  greater  perfection.  The  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  thing,  though  fmall,  is  the 
chief  part  of  it,  and  requires  the  great- 
“  eft  degree  of  invention  ;  for  it  is  eafy 
to  make  additions  to  inventions  once 
begun.  Now  with  regard  to  the  dia¬ 
lectical  art,  tnere  was  not  fomething 
done,  and  fomething  remaining  to  be 
done.  I  here  was  abfolutely  nothing 
5‘  done:  for  thofe  who  profeffed  the  art 
of  difputation,  had  only  a  let  of  ora- 
“  tions  compofed,  and  of  arguments,  and 
“  of  captious  queftions,  which  might  fuit 
41  many  occafions.  Thefe  their  fcholars 
“  loon  learned,  and  fitted  to  the  occafion. 
“  This  was  not  to  teach  you  the  art,  but 
“  to  furnifh  you  with  the  materials  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  art :  as  if  a  man  profef- 
fing  to  teach  you  the  art  of  making 
Ci  fhoes,  Ihould  bring  you  a  parcel  of 
“  fhoes  of  various  fizes  and  fhapes,  from 
which  you  may  provide  thofe  who  want. 
This  may  have  its  ufe  ;  but  it  is  not  to 
teach  the  art  of  making  flioes.  And 
■c  indeed,  with  regard  to  rhetorical  decla- 

l!  mation^ 
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“  mation,  there  are  many  precepts  handed 
4t  down  from  ancient  times;  but  with  re- 
“  gard  to  the  conftru&ion  of  fyllogifms, 
e‘  not  one. 

“  We  have  therefore  employed  much 
“  time  and  labour  upon  this  fubjecl ;  and 
“  if  our  fyftem  appear  to  you  not  to  be 
in  the  number  of  thofe  things,  which, 
44  being  before  carried  a  certain  length, 
1,4  were  left  to  be  perfected;  we  hope  for 
your  favourable  acceptance  of  what  is 
14  done,  and  your  indulgence  in  what  is 
“  left  imperfedh” 

f  / 


C  H  A  P.  VI. 

Reflexions  on  the  Utility  of  Logic,  and 
the  Means  of  its  improvement. 

Sect.  i.  Of  the  Utility  of  Logic, 

lyrEN  rarely  leave  one  extreme  without 
running  into  the  contrary.  It  is  no 
wonder,  therefore,  that  the  ex'ceffive  ad¬ 
miration  of  Ariftotle,  which  continued  for 

3  p  2  fo 
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fo  many  ages,  fhould  end  in  an  undue 
contempt ;  and  that  the  high  efteem  of 
logic  as  the  grand  engine  of  fcience,  fhould 
at  lafl  make  way  for  too  unfavourable  an 
opinion,  which  feems  now  prevalent,  of  its 
being  unworthy  of  a  place  in  a  liberal  edu¬ 
cation.  Thofe  who  think  according  to  the 
fafhion,  as  the  greateft  part  of  men  do, 
will  be  as  prone  to  go  into  this  extreme,  as 
their  grandfathers  were  to  go  into  the  con¬ 
trary. 

Laying  alide  prejudice,  whether  fafhion- 
able  or  unfafhionable,  let  us  confider  whe¬ 
ther  logic  is,  or  may  be  made,  fubfervienc 
to  any  good  purpofe.  Its  profefled  end  is, 
to  teach  men  to  think,  to  judge,  and  to 
reafon,  with  precifion  and  accuracy.  No 
man  will  fay  that  this  is  a  matter  of  no 
importance  ;  the  only  thing  therefore  that 
admits  of  doubt,  is,  whether  it  can  be 
taught. 

To  refolve  this  doubt,  it  may  be  obfer- 
ved,  that  our  rational  faculty  is  the  gift 
of  God,  given  to  men  in  very  different 
meafure.  Some  have  a  large  portion,  fome 
a  lefs ;  and  where  there  is  a  remarkable 
defedl  of  the  natural  power,  it  cannot  be 
fupplied  by  any  culture.  But  this  natural 

power. 
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power,  even  where  it  is  the  ftrongeft,  may 
lie  dead  for  want  of  the  means  of  improve¬ 
ment  :  a  favage  may  have  been  bom  with 
as  good  faculties  as  a  Bacon  or  a  Newton  : 
but  his  talent  was  buried,  being  never  put 
to  ufe;  while  theirs  was  cultivated  to  the 
bell  advantage. 

It  may  likewife  be  obferved,  that  the 
chief  mean  of  improving  our  rational 
power,  is  the  vigorous  exercife  of  it,  in 
various  ways  and  in  different  fubjeCts,  by 
which  the  habit  is  acquired  of  exerciflng 
it  properly.  Without  fuch  exercife,  and 
p-ood  fenfe  over  and  above,  a  man  who 

O  * 

has  ftudied  logic  all  his  life,  may  after 
all  be  only  a  petulant  wrrangler,  without 
true  judgement  or  fkill  of  reafoning  in 
any  fcience, 

I  take  this  to  be  Locke’s  meaning,  when 
in  liis  Thoughts  on  Education  he  fays, 
“  If  you  would  have  your  fon  to  reafon 
“  well,  let  him  read  Chillingworth.”  The 
Hate  of  things  is  much  altered  lince  Locke 
wrote.  Logic  has  been  much  improved, 
chiefly  by  his  writings ;  and  yet  much 
lefs  flrefs  is  laid  upon  it,  and  lefs  time 
confumed  in  it.  His  counfel,  therefore, 
was  judicious  and  feafonable  ;  to  wit, 

That 
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That  the  improvement  of  our  reafoning 

power  is  to  be  expebled  much  more  from 
•  • 

an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  authors 
wno  reafon  the  bed,  than  from  dudying 
voluminous  fydems  of  logic.  But  if  he 
Bad  meant,  that  the  dudy  of  logic  was 
ot  no  ufe  nor  deferved  any  attention,  he 
furely  would  not  have  taken  the  pains  to. 
have  made  ib  confiderable  an  addition,  to 
it,  by  his  EJfay  on  the  Human  Underfundings 
and  by  his  Thoughts  on  the  Conduct  of  the 
Underfunding.  Nor  would  he  have  remit¬ 
ted  his  pupil  to  Chillingworth,  the  acuted 
logician  as  well  as  the  bed  reafoner  of  his 
age ;  and  one  who,  in  innumerable  places 
of  his  excellent  book,  without  pedantry 
even  in  that  pedantic  age,  makes  the  hap- 
pieft  application  of  the  rules  of  logic,  for 
unravelling  the  fophidical  reafoning  of  his 
antagonid. 

Our  reafoning  power  makes  no  appear¬ 
ance  in  infancy ;  but  as  we  grow  up,  it 
unfolds  itfelf  by  degrees,  like  the  bud  of 
a  tree.  When  a  child  firft  draws  an  infe¬ 
rence,  or  perceives  the  force  of  an  infe¬ 
rence  drawn  by  another,  we  may  call  this 
the  birth  of  his  reajon :  but  it  is  yet  like  a 
new-born  babe,  weak  and  tender;  it  mud 

be 
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be  cherifhed,  carried  in  arms,  and  have 
food  of  eafy  digeftion,  till  it  •  gather 
ftrength. 

I  believe  no  man  remembers  the  birth 
of  his  reafon :  but  it  is  probable  that  his 
decifions  are  at  firft  weak  and  wavering ; 
and,  compared  with  that  Heady  conviction 
which  he  acquires  in  ripe  years,  are  like 
the  dawn  of  the  morning  compared  with 
noon-day.  We  fee  that  the  reafon  of  chil¬ 
dren  yields  to  authority,  as  a  reed  to  the 
wind ;  nay,  that  it  clings  to  it,  and  leans 
upon  it,  as  if  confcious  of  its  own  weak- 
nefs. 

AVhen  reafon  acquires  fuch  ftrength  as 
to  Hand  on  its  own  bottom,  without  the 
aid  of  authority  or  even  in  oppofition  to 
authority,  this  may  be  called  its  manly  age. 
But  in  mod.  men,  it  hardly  ever  arrives  at 
this  period.  Many,  by  their  Situation  in 
life,  have  not  the  opportunity  of  cultiva¬ 
ting  their  rational  powers.  Many,  from 
the  habit  they  have  acquired  of  fubmitting 
their  opinions  to  the  authority  of  others, 
or  from  dome  other  principle  which  ope¬ 
rates  more  powerfully  than  the  love  of 
truth,  luffer  their  judgement  to  be  carried 
along  to  the  end  of  their  days,  either  by 

the 
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the  authority  of  a  leader,  or  of  a  party,  or 
of  the  multitude,  or  by  their  own  paffions. 
Such  perfons,  however  learned,  however 
acute,  may  be  faid  to  be  all  their  days 
children  in  underftanding.  They  reafon, 
they  difpute,  and  perhaps  write:  but  it  is 
not  that  they  may  find  the  truth ;  but  that 
they  may  defend  opinions  which  have  de~ 
icended  to  them  by  inheritance,  or  into 
which  they  have  fallen  by  accident,  or 
been  led  by  affedtion. 

I  agree  with  Mr  Locke,  that  there  is  no 
ftudy  better  fitted  to  exercife  and  ftrength- 
en  the  reafoning  powers,  than  that  of  the 
mathematical  fciences  ;  for  two  realons  $ 
firft,  Becaufe  there  is  no  other  branch  of 
icience  which  gives  fuch  fcope  to  long  and 
accurate  trains  of  reafoning ;  and,  fecond- 
Iv,  Becaufe  in  mathematics  theie  is  no 
room  for  authority,  nor  for  piejudice  of 
any  kind,  which  may  give  a  falfe  bias  lo 

the  judgement. 

When  a  youth  of  moderate  parts  begins 

to  ftudy  Euclid,  every  thing  at  firfi  is  new 

to  him.  His  apprehenfion  is  unfteady : 

bis  judgement  is  feeble;  and  refts  partly 

upon  the  evidence  of  the  thing,  and  partly 

noon  the  authority  of  his  teacher.  But 

every 
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every  time  he  goes  over  the  definitions,  the 
axioms,  the  elementary  proportions,  more 
light  breaks  in  upon  him  :  the  language 
becomes  familiar,  and  conveys  clear  and 
fteady  conceptions  :  the  judgement  is  con¬ 
firmed  :  he  begins  to  fee  what  demonftra- 
tion  is;  and  it  is  impoflible  to  fee  it  with¬ 
out  being  charmed  with  it.  He  perceives 
it  to  be  a  kind  of  evidence  that  has  no 
need  of  authority  to  ftrengthen  it.  He 
finds  himfelf  emancipated  from  that  bon¬ 
dage;  and  exults  fp  much  in  this  new  ftate 
of  independence,  that  he  fpurns  at  autho¬ 
rity,  and  would  have  demonftration  for 
every  thing;  until  experience  teaches  him, 
that  this  is  a  kind  of  evidence  that  cannot 

r 

be  had  in  moft  things ;  and  that  in  Ins 
mold  important  concerns,  he  muft  reft  con¬ 
tented  with  probability. 

As  he  goes  on  in  mathematics,  the  road 
of  demonllration  becomes  fmooth  and  eafy: 
he  can  walk  in  it  firmly,  and  take  wider 
Iteps  :  and  at  laft  he  acquires  the  habit, 
not  only  of  underftanding  a  demonftration, 
but  of  difcovering  and  demonftrating  ma¬ 
thematical  truths. 

Thus,  a  man,  without  rules  of  logic, 
may  acquire  a  habit  of  reafoning  jnftly  in 
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mathematics ;  and,  I  believe,  he  may,  by 
like  means,  acquire  a  habit  of  reafoning 
juftly  in  mechanics,  in  jurifprudence,  in 
politics,  or  in  any  other  fcience.  Good 
fenfe,  good  examples,  and  affiduous  ex- 
ercife,  may  bring  a  man  to  reafon  juftly 
and  acutely  in  his  own  profeffion,  without 
rules. 

But  if  any  man  think,  that  from  this 
conceffion  he  may  infer  the  inutility  of 
logic,  he  betrays  a  great  want  of  that  art 
by  this  inference  :  for  it  is  no  better  rea¬ 
foning  than  this,  That  becaufe  a  man  may 
go  from  Edinburgh  to  London  by  the 
way  of  Paris,  therefore  any  other  road  is 
ufelefs. 

There  is  perhaps  no  pradlical  art  which 
may  not  be  acquired,  in  a  very  confider- 
able  degree,  by  example  and  practice, 
without  reducing  it  to  rules.  But  practice, 
joined  with  rules,  may  carry  a  man  on  in 
his  art  farther  and  more  quickly,  than 
practice  without  rules.  Every  ingenious 
artift  knows  the  utility  of  having  his  art 
reduced  to  rules,  and  by  that  means  made 
a  fcience.  He  is  thereby  enlightened  in 
his  pra&ice,  and  works  with  more  affu- 
rance.  By  rules,,  he  fometimes  corrects 

his 
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his  own  errors,  and  often  detects  the  er¬ 
rors  of  others:  he  finds  them  of  great  ufe 
to  confirm  his  judgement,  to  juftify  what 
is  right,  and  to  condemn  what  is  wrong. 

Is  it  of  no  ufe  in  reafoning,  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  various  powers  of  the 
human  underftanding,  by  which  we  rea- 
fon?  Is  it  of  no  ufe,  to  refolve  the  various 
kinds  of  reafoning  into  their  fimple  ele¬ 
ments;  and  to  difeover,  as  far  as  we  are 
able,  the  rules  by  which  thefe  elements 
are  combined  in  judging  and  in  reafon¬ 
ing  ?  Is  it  of  no  ufe,  to  mark  the  various 
fallacies  in  reafoning,  by  which  even  the 
moft  ingenious  men  have  been  led  into 
error  ?  It  muft  furely  betray  great  want  of 
■underftanding,  to  think  thefe  things  ufe- 
lefs  or  unimportant.  Thefe  are  the  things 
which  logicians  have  attempted ;  and  which 
they  have  executed;  not  indeed  fo  com¬ 
pletely  as  to  leave  no  room  for  improve¬ 
ment,  but  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  give 
very  confiderable  aid  to  our  1  eafoning 
powers.  That  the  principles  laid  down 
with  regard  to  definition  and  divifion, 
with  regard  to  the  converfion  and  oppofi- 
tion  of  propofitions  and  the  general  rules 

.of  reafoning,  are  not  without  ufe,  is  fufli- 
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ciently  apparent  from  the  blunders  com¬ 
mitted  by  thole  who  difdain  any  acquaint- 
<in c e  with  t hem . 

.  Although  the  art  of  categorical  fyllomfm 
is  better  fitted  for  fcholaftic  litigation, 
i  ian  for  real  improvement  in  knowledge* 
it  is  a  venerable  piece  of  antiquity,  and  a 
great  effort  of  human  genius.  We  admire 
the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  the  wall  of 
Uuna,  though  ufelefs  burdens  upon  the 
earth.  We  can  bear  the  molt  minute  de¬ 
scription  of  them,  and  travel  hundreds  of 
leagues  to  fee  them.  If  any  perfon  Ihould 
with  facrilegious  hands  deftroy  or  deface 
tnem,  his  memory  would  be  had  in  ab¬ 
horrence.  Hie  predicaments  and  predi- 
t'“L,ies>  the  rules  of  fyllogifin,  and  the  to¬ 
pics,  have  a  like  title  to  our  veneration  as 
antiquities:  they  are  uncommon  efforts, 
r‘°L  0i  human  power,  but  of  human  genius; 
and  they  make  a  remarkable  period  in  the 
progrefs  of  human  reafon. 

^  •  ht  picjuaice  againil  logic  has  proba¬ 

cy  oeen  ftrengthened  by  its  being  taught 
too  early  in  life.  Boys  are  often  taught 
logic  as  they  are  taught  their  creed,  when 
it  is  an  exercife  of  memory  only,  without 
tinder  Handing.  One  may  as  well  expedb 
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to  underftand  grammar  before  he  can  fpeak* 
as  to  underftand  logic  before  he  can  rea- 
fon.  It  muft  even  be  acknowledged,  that 
commonly  we  are  capable  of  realoning 
in  mathematics  more  early  than  in  lo¬ 
gic.  The  objeCts  prefented  to  the  mind  in 
this  fcience,  are  of  a  very  abftraCt  nature, 
and  can  be  diftinCtly  conceived  only  when 
we  are  capable  of  attentive  reflection  upon 
the  operations  of  our  own  underftanding, 
and  after  we  have  been  accuftomed  to  rea- 
fon.  There  may  be  an  elementary  logic, 
level  to  the  capacity  of  thofe  who  have 
been  but  little  exercifed  in  reafoning;  but 
the  moil  important  parts  of  this  fcience 
require  a  ripe  underftanding,  capable  of 
reflecting  upon  its  own  operations.  There¬ 
fore  to  make  logic  the  firft  branch  of  fci¬ 
ence  that  is  to  be  taught,  is  an  old  error 
that  ought  to  be  corrected. 


Sect.  2.  Cj  the  Improvement  of  Logic. 

•Ui  compontions  of  human  thought  ex- 
prefled  by  fpeech  or  by  writing,  whatever 
is  excellent  and  whatever  is  faulty,  fall 
within  the  province,  either  of  grammar, 

or 
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or  of  rhetoric,  or  of  logic.  Propriety  of 
expreffion  is  the  province  of  grammar > 
grace,  elegance,  and  force,  in  thought  and 


in  expreffion,  are  the  province  of  rhetoric  ; 
juftnefs  and  accuracy  of  thought  are  the 


province  of  logic. 

The  faults  in  compofition,  therefore 


which  fall  under  the  cenfure  of  logic,  are 
obfcure  and  indiftind  conceptions,  falfe 
judgement,  inconclufive  reafoning,  and  all 
improprieties  in  diftinsfiions,  definitions, 
divifion,  or  method.  To  aid  our  rational 
powers,  in  avoiding  thefe  faults  and  in 
attaining  the  oppofite  excellencies,  is  the 
end  of  logic ;  and  whatever  there  is  in  it 
that  has  no  tendency  to  promote  this  end, 
ought  to  be  thrown  out. 

The  rules  of  logic  being  of  a  very  ab- 
ftradl  nature,  ought  to  be  illuftrated  by  a 
variety  of  real  and  finking  examples  taken 
from  the  writings  of  good  authors.  It  is 
both  inftrutfiive  and  entertaining,  to  ob- 
ferve  the  virtues  of  accurate  compofition 
in  writers  of  fame.  We  cannot  fee  them, 
without  bein2  drawn  to  the  imitation  or 
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lefs  powerful  monitors.  A  wreck,  left 
upon  a  fhoal  or  upon  a  rock,  is  not  moie 
ufeful  to  the  failor,  than  the  faults  of  good 
writers,  when  fet  up  to  view,  are  to  thole 
who  come  after  them.  It  was  a  happy 
thought  in  a  late  ingenious  writer  of  Eng** 
lilh  grammar,  to  colledt  under  the  feveral 
rules,  examples  of  bad  Englilh  found  in 
the  mod  approved  authors.  It  were  to  be 
wiflied  that  the  rules  of  logic  were  illu- 
drated  in  the  fame  manner.  By  thefe 
means,  a  fydem  of  logic  would  become 
a  repolitory ;  wherein  whatever  is  molt 
acute  in  judging  and  in  reafoning,  what¬ 
ever  is  mod  accurate  in  dividing,  didin- 
guifhing,  and  defining,  fhould  be  laid  up 
and  difpofed  in  order  for  our  imitation ; 
and  wherein  the  fade  deps  of  eminent 
authors  fhould  be  recorded  for  our  admo¬ 
nition.* 

After  men  had  laboured  in  the  fearch  of 
truth  near  two  thoufand  years  by  the  help 
of  fyllogifms,  Lord  Bacon  propofed  the 
method  of  indudlion,  as  a  more  effectual 
engine  for  that  purpofe.  His  Novum  Or - 
ganurn  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  thoughts 
and  labours  of  the  inquifitive,  more  re¬ 
markable  and  more  ufeful  than  that  which 

the 
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the  Organum  of  Ariftotle  had  given  be¬ 
fore;  and  may  be  confidered  as  a  fecond 
grand  sera  in  the  progrefs  of  human  rea- 
fon. 

The  art  of  fyllogifm  produced  numb  er¬ 
ic  fs  difputes  ;  and  numberlefs  feds  who 
fought  againft  each  other  with  much  ani- 
mofity,  without  gaining  or  lofing  ground, 
but  did  nothing  confiderable  for  the  be- 
nefit  of  human  life.  The  art  of  indudion, 
firft  delineated  by  Lord  Bacon,  produced 
numberlefs  laboratories  and  obfervatories  ; 
in  which  Nature  has  been  put  to  the  que- 
ftion  by  thoufands  of  experiments,  and  for¬ 
ced  to  confels  many  of  her  fecrets,  that 
before  were  hid  from  mortals.  And  by 
thefe,  arts  have  been  improved,  and  hu¬ 
man  knowledge  wonderfully  increafed. 

In  reafoning  by  fyllogifm,  from  general 
principles  we  defcend  to  a  conclufion  vir¬ 
tually  contained  in  them.  The  procefs  of 
indudion  is  more  arduous  ;  being  an  a- 
fcent  from  particular  premifes  to  a  general 
conclufion.  The  evidence  of  fuch  general 
conclufions  is  probable  only,  not  demon- 
Itrative  :  but  when  the  indudion  is  fuffi- 
ciently  copious,  and  carried  on  according 

to 
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to  the  rules  of  art,  it  forces  conviction  no 
lefs  than  demonftration  itfelf  does. 

The  greateft  part  of  human  knowledge 
refts  upon  evidence  of  this  kind.  Indeed 
we  can  have  no  other  for  general  truths 
which  are  contingent  in  their  nature,  and 
depend  upon  the  will  and  ordination  of 
the  Maker  of  the  world.  He  governs  the 
World  he  has  made,  by  general  laws.  The 
effeCts  of  thefe  laws  in  particular  pheno¬ 
mena,  are  open  to  our  obfervation  ;  and 
by  obferving  a  train  of  uniform  effects 
with  due  caution,  we  may  at  lalt  decypher 
the  law  of  nature  by  which  they  are  regu¬ 
lated. 

Lord  Bacon  has  difplayed  no  lefs  force 
of  genius  in  reducing  to  rules  this  method 
of  reafoning,  than  Ariltotle  did  in  the  me¬ 
thod  of  fyllogifm.  His  Novum  Organum 
ought  therefore  to  be  held  as  a  molt  im¬ 
portant  addition  to  the  ancient  logic. 
Thofe  who  underftand  it,  and  enter  into 
its  fpirit,  will  be  able  to  diftinguifh  the 
chaff  from  the  wheat  in  philofophical  dif- 
quilitions  into  the  works  of  God.  They 
will  learn  to  hold  in  due  contempt  all  hy- 
pothefes  and  theories,  the  creatures  of  hu¬ 
man  imagination ;  and  to  refpeCt  nothing 
Vol.  IIL  %  H  but 
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but  facfts  fufficiently  vouched,  or  conclu- 
fions  drawn  from  them  by  a  fair  and  chafte 
interpretation  of  nature. 

Moft  arts  have  been  reduced  to  rules, 
after  they  had  been  brought  to  a  confider- 
able  degree  of  perfection  by  the  natural 
lagacity  of  artifts ;  and  the  rules  have 
been  drawn  from  the  belt  examples  of  the 
art,  that  had  been  before  exhibited  :  but 
the  art  of  philofophical  induction  was  de¬ 
lineated  by  Lord  Bacon  in  a  very  ample 
manner,  before  the  world  had  feen  any 
tolerable  example  of  it.  This,  altho’  it 
'  adds  greatly  to  the  meric  of  the  author, 
mult  have  produced  fome  obfcurity  in  the 
■work,  and  a  defebl  of  proper  examples  for 
illuftration.  This  defect  may  now  be  ea- 
fily  fupplied,  from  thofe  authors  who,  in 
their  philofophical  difquifitions,  have  the 
moft  ft r icily  purfued  the  path  pointed  out 
in  the  Novum  Organum.  Among  thefe  Sir 
llkac  Newton  appears  to  hold  the  firft  rank; 
having,  in  the  third  book  of  his  Principia 
and  in  his  Optics,  had  the  rules  of  the 
Novum  Organum  conftantly  in  his  eye. 

.  I  think  Lord  Bacon  was  alfo  the  firft 
who  endeavoured  to  reduce  to  a  fyftem 
the  prejudices  or  biafies  of  the  mind, 

which 
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which  are  the  caufes  of  falfe  judgement, 
and  which  he  calls  the  idols  of  the  human 
underfunding.  Some  late  writers  of  logic 
have  very  properly  introduced  this  into 
their  fyftem;  but  it  deferves  to  be  more 
copioufly  handled,  and  to  be  illuftrated  by 
real  examples. 

It  is  of  great  confequence  to  accurate 
reafoning,  to  diftinguifh  firft  principles 
which  are  to  be  taken  for  granted,  from 
propofitions  which  require  proof.  All  the 
real  knowledge  of  mankind  may  be  divi¬ 
ded  into  two  parts :  the  firft  confiding  of 
felf-evident  propofitions ;  the  fecond,  of 
thofe  which  are  deduced  by  juft  reafoning 
from  felf-evident  propofitions.  The  line 
that  divides  thefe  two  parts  ought  to  be 
marked  as  diftindlly  as  poflible;  and  the 
principles  that  are  felf-evident  reduced,  as 
far  as  can  be  done,  to  general  axioms. 
This  has  been  done  in  mathematics  from 
the  beginning,  and  has  tended  greatly  to 
the  advancement  of  that  fcience.  it  has 
lately  been  done  in  natural  philofophy  : 
and  by  this  means  that  fcience  has  advan¬ 
ced  more  in  an  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
than  it  had  done  before  in  two  thoufand. 
Every  fcience  is  in  an  unformed  date  until 
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its  firft  principles  are  afcertained :  after 
which,  it  advances  regularly,  and  fecures 
the  ground  it  has  gained. 

Although  firfl;  principles  do  not  admit  of 
direft  proof,  yet  there  mud;  be  certain 
marks  and  characters,  bv  which  thofe  that 
are  truly  fuch  may  be  diftinguifhed  from 
counterfeits.  Thefe  marks  ought  to  be 
defcribed,  and  applied,  to  diftinguifh  the 
genuine  from  the  fpuripus. 

In  the  ancient  philofophy,  there  is  a  re¬ 
dundance,  rather  than  a  defeat,  of  fird: 
principles.  Many  things  were  affumed 
under  that  character  without  a  juft  title: 
That  nature  abhors  a  vacuum ;  That  bo~ 
dies  do  not  gravitate  in  their  proper  place; 
That  the  heavenly  bodies  undergo  no 
change  ;  That  they  move  in  perfect  circles, 
and  with  an  equable  motion.  Such  prin¬ 
ciples  as  thefe  were  affumed  in  the  Peripa¬ 
tetic  philofophy,  without  proof,  as  if  they 
were  felf-evident. 

Des  Cartes,  fenfibie  of  this  weaknefs  in 
the  ancient  philofophy,  and  defirous  to 
guard  againft  it  in  his  own  fyftero,  refol- 
ved  to  admit  nothing  until  his  affent  was 
forced  by  irrefidible  evidence.  The  fird; 
thing  that  fie  found  to  be  certain  and  e~ 
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vident  was,  that  he  thought,  and  reafon- 
ed,  and  doubted.  He  found  himfelf  un¬ 
der  a  neceffity  of  believing  the  exiftence  of 
thofe  mental  operations  of  which  he  was 
confcious ;  and  having  thus  found  fure 
footing  in  this  one  principle  of  confcioul- 
nels,  he  refted  fatisfied  with  it,  hoping  to 
be  able  to  build  the  whole  fabric  of  his 
knowledge  upon  it;  like  Archimedes,  who 
wanted  but  one  fixed  point  to  move  the 
whole  earth.  But  the  foundation  was  too 
narrow ;  and  in  his  progrefs  he  unawares 
affumes  many  things  lefs  evident  than 
thofe  which  he  attempts  to  prove.  Altho’ 
he  was  not  able  to  fufpedl  the  teftimony  of 
confcioufnefs ;  yet  he  thought  the  tefli- 
mony  of  fenfe,  of  memory,  and  of  every 
other  faculty,  might  be  fufpeded,  and 
ought  not  to  be  received  until  proof  was 
brought  that  they  are  not  fallacious. 
Therefore  he  applies  thefe  faculties,  whole 
character  is  yet  in  queftion,  to  prove,  That 
there  is  an  infinitely  perfect  Being,  who 
made  him,  and  who  made  his  fenfes,  his 
memory,  his  reafon,  and  all  his  faculties; 
That  this  Being  is  no  deceiver,  and  there¬ 
fore  could  not  give  him  faculties  that  are 
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fallacious ;  and  that  on  this  account  they 
deferve  credit. 

It  is  ftrange,  that  this  philofopher,  who 
found  himfelf  under  a  neceffity  of  yield¬ 
ing  to  the  teftimony  of  confcioufnefs,  did 
not  find  the  fame  neceffity  of  yielding  to 
the  teftimony  of  his  fenfes,  his  memory, 
and  his  underftanding :  and  that  while 
lie  was  certain  that  he  doubted,  and  rea¬ 
soned,  he  was  uncertain  whether  two  and 
three  made  five,  and  whether  he  was 
dreaming  or  awake.  It  is  more  ftrange, 
that  fo  acute  a  reafoner  fhould  not  per¬ 
ceive,  that  his  whole  train  of  reafoning  to 
prove  that  his  faculties  were  not  falla¬ 
cious,  was  mere  fophiftry ;  for  if  his  fa¬ 
culties  were  fallacious,  they  might  deceive 
him  in  this  train  of  reafoning  ;  and  fo 
the  conclufion,  That  they  were  not  falla¬ 
cious,  was  only  the  teftimony  of  his  fa¬ 
culties  in  their  own  favour,  and  might  be 
a  fallacy. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  any  reafon  for 
diftrufting  our  other  faculties,  that  will 
not  reach  confcioufnefs  itfelf.  And  he 
who  diftrufts  the  faculties  of  judging  and 
reafoning  which  Qod  hath  given  him, 
muft  even  reft  in  his  fcepticifm,  till  he 
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come  to  a  found  mind,  or  until  God  give 
him  new  faculties  to  fit  in  judgement  up¬ 
on  the  old.  If  it  be  not  a  firft  principle. 
That  our  faculties  are  not  fallacious,  we 
mu  ft  be  abfolute  fceptics  :  for  this  prin¬ 
ciple  is  incapable  of  proof ;  and  if  it  is  not 
certain,  nothing  elfe  can  be  certain. 

Since  the  time  of  Des  Cartes,  it  has  been 
falhionable  with  thofe  who  dealt  in  ab- 
flradt  philofophy,  to  employ  their  inven¬ 
tion  in  finding  philofophical  arguments, 
either  to  prove  thofe  truths  which  ought 
to  be  received  as  firft  principles,  or  to 
overturn  them  :  and  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay, 
whether  the  authority  of  firft  principles  is 
more  hurt  by  the  firft  of  thefe  attempts, 
or  by  the  laft :  for  fuch  principles  can 
{land  fecure  only  upon  their  own  bottom ; 
and  to  place  them  upon  any  other  founda- 

I 

tion  than  that  of  their  intrinfic  evidence, 
is  in  effedl  to  overturn  them. 

1  have  lately  met  with  a  very  fenfible 
and  judicious  treatife,  wrote  by  Father 
Buffer  about  fifty  years  ago,  concerning 
firft  principles  and  the  fource  of  human 
judgements,  which,  with  great  propriety, 
he  prefixed  to  his  treatife  of  logic.  And 

indeed 
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indeed  I  apprehend  it  is  a  fubjedt  of  fuch 
confequence,  that  if  inquiiitive  men  can 
be  brought  to  the  fame  unanimity  in  the 
firft  principles  of  the  other  fciences,  as  in 
thofe  of  mathematics  and  natural  philofo- 
phy,  (and  why  fhould  we  defpair  of  a  ge¬ 
neral  agreement  in  things  that  are  felf- 
evident?),  this  might  be  confidered  as  a 
third  grand  aera  in  the  progrefs  of  human 
reafon. 
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